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Mrs. HOCK LEV. 


IS TORV records, that an in- 
4 digent Perfian, having nothing 

of value to offer his Emperor, be- 
ſought the mighty Chief to accept a 


cup of ſpring-water, freſh drawn | 
from the fountain by which he paſſed. 
The loyalty and affection of the tri- 
bute rendered it ſuperior to a ſump- | 
tuous compliment, I flatter ma | 
a the | 


u DEDICATION. 

the patronage of this ſelection will 
not diſgrace you more, than the con- 
deſcenſion of the Prince affected his 
greatneſs. I preſent it to you, as a 
grateful return for the many happy 
and beneficial moments I have paſſed 
in attending to your comments on 
the juſt merits of its diſtinguiſhed 
author; and have the honour to re- 


main, with the higheſt reſpect, 


| Mapam, 
Your moſt ſincere! y devoted ſervant, 
The Compiler. 


THE 


ALEXANDER POPE, Eſq.* 


Tk very ſublime and diſtinguiſhed Poet, from 
whoſe works the following ſelection is compiled, 
was born in London, June the 8th, 1688 ; where 
his father was then a conſiderable merchant. To 
the ſatires made upon him, we are obliged for his 


_ genealogy, publiſhed by himſelf, wherein he ac- 


quaints his controverſial enemies, that the Earl of 
Downe in Ireland was the head. of his family, 
whoſe heir married the Earl of Lind/ey. His mo- 
ther was Editba, daughter of V. Turner, Eſq. of 
York, who ſucceeded to the remaining eſtate of her 
eldeſt brother. Her anceftors, like thoſe of her 
hufband, profeſſed the Popiſh religion. Mr. Pope, 
at eight years of age, was put under the direction 
of one T averner, a prieſt, who taught him the ru- 
diments of the Latix and Greek tongues together. 
When a child, he took a ſingular pleaſure in 
compoſing rhymes, and appeared animated with 
the Vi Poetica from his firſt infancy. Ogilby's 

a 2 Homer, 
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Homer, and Sandys's Ovid, were his favourite 
books, of which the latter preſerved an abundant 
ſhare of his attention and partiality throughout 
his life. From a predilection for theatrical diver- 
ſions, he was perſuaded to turn the chief events 
of Hemer into a kind of play, and diſpoſed of the 
characters among the upper boys of the Popiſh 
ſeminary, to which he had been removed. 'The 
maſter's gardener performed the part of ax. 
Being fo unfortunate as to loſe, under his two laſt 
maſters, what he had gained under the firſt, he 
retired, at twelve years of age, with his parents, 
to Binfeld, in Windſor Foreſt. About this time 
he wrote his Ode on Solitude, the firſt fruits of his 


poetical genius. Having peruſed the writings of 


Waller and Spenſer, he obtained a fight of Dryden, 
and inftantly diſcovered a congeniality betwixt that 
poet and himſelf, which made him abandon the 
beauties of the two former. So attached was he 
to the merits of that great man, that he eſteemed it 
his higheſt happineſs to have been bleſt with the 
Eght of him at a coffee-houſe. Binfſeld, being 
near Zafthamfiead, where Sir William Trumbull re- 
| fEided, this young and extraordinary genius was 
introduced to him; and Sir William teſtified every 
mark of patronage and partiality in his favour. 
A literary correſpondence was preſerved between 
them as long as the latter lived. At fourteen 
years old he had compoſed his tranſlation from 
Statiut's Thebaid, and imitations of different Engl; 
poets. At fifteen he had acquired a ready habit 


In 
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im the two learned languages, to which he ſoon 
after added French and [talian. About this time 
he ſet about writing his Alcander, and the follow- 
ing year executed his Paſtorals. He communicated- 
theſe firſt to Mr. Valſb, who recommended to him 
that correctneſs, which has ſo peculiarly murked the 
harmony of his numbers. In the year 1704, he 
compoſed the firſt part of his Wind/or Foreft, and. 
about the ſ-me period formed a deſign of writing 
American Eclogues, which he afterwards relinquiſh- 
ed. Lord Lan/down. and Mr. Wycherley are men- 
tioned as of his earheſt acquaintance. Bolingbroke, 
Congreve, Garth, Swift, Atter bury, Talbot, Somers, 
and Sheffield, were much inclined to the cultivation 
of his eſteem at the age of ſeventeen; an early mark. 
of the unuſual merits he diſcovered. In the cor- 
rection of Nychberley's poems, (a taſk conſented to 
at the requeſt of their author) he gave birth to the 
jealouly of that writer, which was very inconſider- 
ably diminiſhed to the hour of his death. So early 
as 1708, he wrote his Ey on Critici/m, a work 
which equally delighted and aſtcniſhed the impartial 
admirers of unprecedented abilitics. Thedelicacy of. 
his conſtitution prevented him from indulging in- 
temperance and diſſipation; and even his mis-ſhapen 
farm is declared to have been ſerviceable to the per- 
ſection of his talents. By inheriting a fortune that 
was a decent competency, his ſtudies were facilitated, 
and his genius unſhackled by dependance. Our 
author excelled no leſs in the didactic, than the 
ereative arts of poetical imagination, From a 
| a 3 | quarrel! 
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quarrel betwixt the families of Lord Petre and Mr. 
Fermor, owing to a trait of gallantry in the for- 
mer, which ended in the loſs of Mrs. Fermor”'s fa- 
vourite lock of hair, he derived the ſubject of his 
Rape of the Lock, which he has fo beautifully en- 
riched with the beft contrived machinery imagina- 
ble. A letter which he addreſſed to the fair He- 
roine on the occaſion, is extant in his works, and 
eſteemed far ſuperior to any of Voiture. This year 
he publiſhed his Temple of Fame, having, accord- 
ing to his uſual caution, kept it two years in his 
ſtudy. In 1713, he gave out propoſals for the 
publication of his tranſlation of Homer's Iliad. The 
view of raiſing an independant fortune appeared 
to employ his chief attention, being diſqualified, 
by his religious tenets, from holding any place at 
court. The ſubſcription to his Homer was ſo large, 
as to exceed his warmeſt expectation, and remains 
a laſting honour to the liberality of that zra. Mr. 
Addiſon, envious of his growing fame, ated a 
double part on the eve of this production, and ſe- 
cretly, though in vain, attempted to undermine 
its credit with the court. To hurt him with the 
Whigs, he gave out that Pope was a Jacobite and 
a Tory, and ſaid he had a hand in writing the 
Examiner. All theſe ſhafts of malice were ren- 
dered fruitleſs, by his addreſs in guarding off their 
venom, and his moderation in ſcorning to proceed 
too violently in retaliating their attacks. The ſuc- 


_ ceſs of his propoſed tranſlation prevailed with him 


20 part with his little property at Binfield, and re- 
move 
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move into, or near the capital. With this view, 
he purchaſed a houſe at Tw:ctenham, which to this 
day is conſidered as a valuable monument of his. 
taſte and improvements. His father ſurvived the 
change only two years, dying ſuddenly, after a very 
healthy life, at the age of ſeventy-five, As a Pa- 
piſt, he could not purchaſe on real ſecurity; and 
adhering to King James's intereſt, he made it a 
point not to lend to the New Government; ſo that, 
though he had been worth near twenty thouſand 
pounds, he left his ſon with ſo confined a fortune, 
that one falſe ſtep would have been fatal to his 
finances. In 1717, he publiſhed a collection of all 
the poetical pieces he had written before, and pro- 
ceeding in the ſpirit of acquiſition, gave a new 
edition of Shakeſpeare in 1721, which diſcovered 
that he had conſulted his fortune, in the underta- 
king, more than his fame. The Ilia being finiſhed, 
he engaged, upon the ſame plan, to undertake the 
Oay/ey. The conditions to Lintot were the ſame, 
except that, inſtead of 1200. he had but 600 C. 
for the copy. Mr. Broome and Mr. Fenton had, 
about this time, entered into a deſign of tranſlating 
the Odyſſey; which, on Pope's commencing the 
ſame work, they declined, and parted with the 
unfiniſhed ſcheme of their joint labours for 500%. 
In 1726, our Poet was employed, with Dean Swift 
and Dr. Arbuthn:t, in printing ſeveral volumes of 
Miſcellanies, and about the ſame time narrowly 
eſcaped loſing his life as he was returning home 
in a friend's chariot, which, on paſſing a bridge, was 

overturned 
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averturned into the river. The glaiſes were up, 
and he unable to break them; but by the aſſiſtance 
of the poſtillion, he was taken out and carried to- 
the bank, though, by a wound from a fragment of 
the glaſs, he loit the uſe of two of his fingers. In 
the year 1727, the Dunciad appeared in que#tto. 
He had borne the inſults of his enemies for ten 
years, while he had ſtudiouſly reſigned all ſecond- 

ary concerns to cultivate the Muſes; and at length, 
having aſcended the top of Parnaſſus, fell upon his 
yielding foes with irrefiſtible aſſault. This poem 
made its firſt appearance in Ireland, and engaged 
Dean Sit to become our Author's ſecond, under 

whoſe aufpices it was re-publiſhed at Londen in 
1728. Sir Robert Walpule prefented an edition to 
the King and Queen, and at che ſame time offered 
to procure Mr. Pope a penſion, which he refuſed 

with the ſame ſpirit as he had a former offer of 
the kind, made to him by Lord Halifax. His let- 

ters on that ſubje are to be met with in his works. 

This ſame year, by the advice of Lord Bolizgbroke, 
he turned his pen to ſubjects of morality, and 
formed the firſt outlines of his Efay on Man. In 


the courſe of the two following years, his Ethic 


Epi/tl:s made their appearance. The clamour raiſed 
againſt one of theſe put him upon writing ſatires, 
wherein he ventured to attack the characters of 
many perſons of very elevated rank. His ſup- 
poſed reflections on the Duke of Chandos incurred 
the diſpleaſure of the Court; and, though he uſed. 
every endeavour to reſcue his Poems from their ſup- 

| | poſed. 
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poſed inſinuations, he failed of entire ſucceſs, 
Lord Hervey and Lady Mary Wortley Montague, 
whom he pointedly ridiculed under the names of 
Lord Fanny, and Sappbo, uſed every ſpecies of in- 
fluence with the King and Queen to ruin him. 
This in a very comprehenſive letter he much re- 
grets, and inveighs with great acrimony againſt 
their unmerited ill-uſage. In the year 1739, he 
entertained ſome thoughts of undertaking an Epic 
Poem, which however proved abortive. In the 
interim, ſeveral of his familiar letters having 
ſtolen into public without his privacy, he publiſhed 
a genuine collection of them in 1737. About 
this time he became acquainted with the late 
Biſhop of Glowcefter (Dr. Warburton) whoſe com- 
mentary on the E/ay on Man was publithed with 
it in 1740. At the ſollicitation of his Lordſhip, 
he added a fourth book to the Daxciad, and about 
the ſame time declined accepting the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, offered him by the Univerſity of 
Oxford. Dr. Warburton conſented to the com- 
pliment of Doctor of Divinity; though, when the 
congregation met for the purpoſe, the grace paſſed 
in the negative. In the year 1743, the whole 
poem of the Dunciad came out, as a ſpecimen of a 
more correct edition of his works, which he had then 
reſolved to give the public. From an inveterate- 
enmity conceived againſt Mr. Cibber, now Lau- 
reat, our Bard promoted him to the throne of Dull- 
neſs. Various puerile offences have been named 
as the cauſe of their animoſity, which ſubſiſted 

with 
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with ſuch irreconcileable oppoſition, as to intereſt 
future ages in the admiration of C:ibber's patience, 
and Pope's revenge. This eminent and incompa- 
rable writer hed all his life been ſubject to an ha- 
bitual head- ach; and that hereditary complaint was 
now greatly increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, 
under which he expired Nay the zoth, 1744, in the 
fifty-ſixth year of his age. His body was depoſited, 
purſuant to his own requeſt, im the fame vault 
with thoſe of his parents, to whoſe memory he had 
erected a monument, with an inſcription written 
by himſelf. Not long before his death, he made 
his will, in which he conſtituted Miſs Blownt, with 
whom he was ſaid to have been ſincerely in love, 
his teſtamentary heir during her life; and among 
other legacies he bequeathed to Dr. Warburton the 
property of all ſuch of his works, already printed, 
as he had written, or ſhould write commentaries 
upon, and had not otherwiſe been alienated, with 
this condition, that they were publiſhed without 
future alteration. This very learned and judicious 
Critic promiſed a Life of Mr. Pope, and by ſeveral 
advertiſements engaged that its execution ſhould 
be conſiſtent with candor and impartiality. The 
propoſal was left unfulfilled. Sufficient amends 
have been made, however, for the omiflion, by Dr. 
Warton's Eſſay, which remains at preſent the moſt 
correct andinvaluable record of our Author's prin- 
ciples and taſte. Lord Orrery ſays of him, that, 
««. if we may judge him by his works, his chief 
« ain was to be eſteemed a Man of Virtue.” His 
letters 
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letters are all written in that ſtyle. With regard 
to his religious prejudices, perhaps a bigoted 
devotion to the tenets of his parents influenced 
him to remain within the pale of the Romiſb church. 
Dr. Atterbury endeavoured more than once to con- 
vert him, without ſucceſs. The notions he had 

embraced, aroſe not from the conſciouſneſs that they 
were juſt, but rather were eſteemed inviolable 
from an hereditary obſervance of them. He re- 
gulated their tendency no farther than innocence 
permitted, and in a letter to M. Racine, vindi- 
cates his faith from having received any infection 
from the principles of Spinoza or Leibnitz. 


The failings of humanity fell to Mr. Pope's ſhare, 
not leſs abundantly than an impartial hiſtorian 
will acknowledge. From ill health he contracted 
a degree of petulance, which in the inſtant of his 
diſorder he was unable to correct. This diſcovered 
itſelf moſt frequently in his behaviour to domeſtics : 
yet his honour and generolity thought themſelves 
conftrained, till he obliterated the unkindneſs by 
a diſplay of ample munificence. When the repaſt 
was ended, he uſually withdrew from table, lea- 
ving his friends for the ſecluſion of ſtudy, or the 
indulgence of an afternoon's nap. The dignity 
of a Royal Gueſt made the alternative one day im- 
poſlible ; and the ſomniferous habit he had con- 
trated, gaining an aſcendancy, he dozed, with un- 
intentional neglect, while the Prince was largely ex- 
patiating on the ſublime of Epic Poetry. Mr. Pope's 


proſe 


x 
. 
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proſe writings are little leſs harmonious than his 
verſe; and his voice, in common converſation, was 
ſo naturally muſical, that he was known, among 
his familiar friends, by the name of the Little 
Nightingale. Being a Catholic, he remains with- 
out a place in the ſacred repoſitory of departed 
Genius at Vefminſter, where his Epitaph on Mr. 
Gay will ſupply the defect, and immortaliſe his 
honour within the precincts of that venerable pile. 
To ſum up his character in a few words. He was 
pious, yet no enthuſiaſt ; tenacious of his reputa- 
tion, yet never jealous of another man's ; impa- 
tient of Tebuke, yet ready to accept the offer of 
reconciliation ; an affection ate ſon, a fincere friend, 
and a truly honeſt man. The limits of this ſelec- 
tion will not allow a critique on the various merits 
of his different compoſitions. To reduce them 
within the compaſs of a volume, the bulk of his 
tranſlations has been omitted, though replete with 
incomparable excellence, and his original writings 
alone digeſted under the moſt eaſy and natural 
heads, 
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Some Particulars concerning Mr. Pope's domeſtic 
Habits and Charater. 


„Tx perſon of Pope is well known not to have 
e been formed by the niceſt model. He has, in 
«© his account of the little Club, compared himſelf 
«© to a ſpider, and is deſcribed as protuberant be- 
«© hind and before. He is ſaid to have been beau- 
«« tiful in his infancy ; but he was of a conſtitu- 
re tion originally feeble and weak; and as bodies 
«© of a tender frame are-eaũly diſtorted, his defor- 
«© mity was probably in part the effect of his ap 

«« plication. His ſtature was ſo low, that, to 
bring him to a level with common tables, it was 
«« neceſlary to raiſe his ſeat : but his face was not 
«« diſpleafing, and his eyes were animated and 
« vivid. 


«© By natural deformity, or accidental diftor. 
* tion, his vital functions were ſo much diſordered, 
<« that his life was a long diſeaſe. His moſt fre- 
«« quent aſſailant was the head-ach, which he uſed 
© to relieve by inhaling the ſteam of coffee, which 
he very frequently required. 


«© Moſt of what can be told concerning his petty 

r peculiarities was communicated by a female do- 
„% meſtic of the Earl of Oxford, who knew him 
% perhaps after the middle of life. He was then 
* ſo weak as to ſtand in perpetual need of female 
* attendance ; extremely ſenſible of cold, fo that 
b « he 


; 
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«© he wore a kind of fur doublet, under a ſhirt of 
very coarſe warm linen with fine ſleeves. When 
he roſe, he was inveſted in boddice made of 
«« {tiff canvaſs, being ſcarcely able to hold himſelf 
«< erect till they were laced; and he then put on a 
7e flannel waiſtcoat. One fide was contracted. 
«© His legs were ſo lender, that he enlarged their 
bulk with three pair of ſtockings, which were 
% drawn on and off by the maid ; for he was not 
« able to dreſs or undreſs himſelf, and neither 
„ went to bed nor roſe without help. His 
«« weakneſs made it very difficult for him to be 
clean. : 


«© His hair had fallen almoſt all away; and he 
„ uſed to dine ſometimes with Lord Oxford, pri- 
* vately, in a velvet cap. His dreſs of ceremony 
« was black, with a tye-wig, and a little ſword. 


© The indulgence and accommodation which 
% his ſickneſs required, had taught him all the 
% unpleaſing and unſocial qualities of a valetudi- 
«© nary man. He expected that every thing ſhould 
«« give way to his eaſe or humour; as a child, 
«© whoſe parents will not hear her cry, has unre- 
« ſifting dominion in the nurſery. 


C' que I enfant toujours eſt homme ; 
C eft que Phomme eft toujours enfant. 


«© When he wanted to ſleep, he nodded in com- 
«© pany, and once flumbered at his own table, 
* while the Prince of Wales was talking of poetry. 

af © 


The reputation which his friendſhip gave, pro- 
« cured him many invitations ; but he was a very 
«« troubleſome inmate. He brought no ſervant, 
„ and had ſo many wants, that a numerous atten- 
% dance was ſcarcely able to ſupply them. Where- 
„% ever he was, he left no room for another, be- 
«« cauſe he exacted the attention, and employed 
* the activity, of the whole family. His errands 
«« were ſo frequent and frivolous, that the footmen 
in time avoided and neglected him; and the 
*« Earl of Oxford diſcharged ſome of the ſervants 
for their reſolute refuſal of his meſſages. The 
** maids, when they had neglected their buſineſs, 
* alledged that they had been employed by Mr. 
« Pope. One of his conſtant demands was of 
coffee in the night; and to the woman that waited 
* on him in his chamber he was very burthenſome : 
*© but he was careful to recompenſe her want of 
«« ſleep; and Lord Oxferd's ſervant declared, that 
in a houſe where her buſineſs was to anſwer his 
call, ſhe would not aſk for wages. 


He had another fault, eafily incident: to 
«© thoſe who, ſuffering much pain, think themſelves 
entitled to whatever pleaſures they can ſnatch. 
He was too indulgent to his appetite ; he loved 
meat highly ſeaſoned, and of ſtrong taſte ; and, 
«© at the intervals of the table, amuſed himſelf 
with biſcuits and dry conſerves. If he ſat down 
«© to a variety of diſhes, he would oppreſs his 

b 2 *« ttomach 
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*« ſtomach with repletion, and, though he ſeemed 
* angry when a dram was offered him, did not 
„ forbear to drink it. His friends, who knew the ave- 
** nue* to his heart, pampered him with preſents of 
«© luxury, which he did not ſuffer to ſtand neglected. 
„The deaih of great men is not always propor- 
«« tioned to the luſtre of their lives. Hannibal, 
« fays Juvenal, did not periſh by a javelin, or a 
„ ſword; the flaughters of Canaæ were revenged 
«© by a ring. The death of Pope was imputed by 
«« ſome of his friends to a filver ſaucepan, in which 
it was his delight to heat potted lampreys. 


«© That he loved too well to eat, is certain; but 
that his ſenſuality ſhortened his life will not be 
«© haſtily concluded, when it is remembered that a 
«© conformation ſo irregular laſted fix and fifty 
years, notwithſtanding ſuch pertinacious dilt- 
<< gence of ſtudy and meditation. 


*© In all his intercourſe with mankind, he had 
great delight in artifice, and endeavoured to 
*< attain all his purpoſes by indirect and unſuſ- 
* peed methods. He hardly drank tea without 
a ſtratagem. If, at the houſe of his friend, he 
wanted any accommodation, he was not willing 
to ak for it in plain terms, but would mention 
it remotely, as ſomething convenient; though, 
«4 when it was procured, he ſoon made it appear 
for whoſe fake it had been recommended. Thus 
" he teized Lord Orrery till he obtained a ſcreen. 

«« He 
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«« He practiſed his arts on ſuch ſmall occafions, 


*« that Lady Bolingbroke uſed to ſay, in a French 
„% phraſe, that he played the politician about cab- 
“ bages and turnips. His unjuſliftable impreſ- 
% fion of the Patriot King, as it can be imputed 
to no particular motive, muſt have proceeded 
«© from his general habit of ſecrecy and cunning z 
„he caught an opportunity of a fly trick, and 
e pleaſed himſelf with the thovght of outwitting 
% Bolingbroke. 


In familiar or convivial converſation, it does 
„ not appear that he excelled. He may be ſaid 
„„to have reſembled Dryden, as being not one 
that was diſtinguiſhed by vivacity in company. 
lt is remarkable, that, ſo near his time, ſo 
© much ſhould be known of what he has written, 
«© and fo little of what he has faid : traditional 
„% memory retains no fallies of railiery, nor ſen- 
*« tences of obſervation ; nothing either pointed 
«© or folid, either wiſe or merry. One apoph- 
«© thegm only ſtands upon record. When an ob- 
«© jeion raiſed againſt his inſcription for Shabe- 
« ſpear was defended by the authority of Patrick, 
„ he replied—borre/co referens—that he would 
% allow the publiſher of a dictionary to know the 


«« meaning of a fingle word, but not of two 


«« words put together. 


He was fretful, and eaſily diſpleaſed, and 
allowed himſelf to be capriciouſly reſentful. He 
would ſometimes leave Lord Oxford ſilently, no 
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one could tell why, and was to be courted back 
by more letters and meſſages than the footmen 
were willing to carry. The table was indeed 
infeſted by Lady Mary Wortley, who was the 
friend of Lady Oxford, and who, knowing 
his peeviſhneſs, could by no entreaties be re- 
ſtrained from contradicting him, till their diſ- 
putes were ſharpened to ſuch aſperity, that one 
or the other quitted the houſe. 


He ſometimes condeſcended to be jocular 
with ſervants or inferiors ; but by no merriment, 
either of others or his own, was he ever ſeen 
excited to laughter, 


«© Of his domeſtic character, frugality was a 
part eminently remarkable. Having determined 
notto be dependent, he determined not to be in 
want, and therefore wiſely and magnanimouſly 
rejected all temptations to expence unſuitable 
to his fortune. This general care muſt be uni- 


_ verſally approved; but it ſometimes appeared 


in petty artifices of parſimony, ſuch as the 
practice of writing his compoſitions on the back 


of letters, as may be ſeen in the remaining copy 


of the Iliad, by which perhaps in five years hve 
ſhillings were ſaved ; or in a niggardly recep- 
tion of his friends, and ſcantineſs of enter- 


tainment, as, when he had two gueſts in his 


houſe, he would ſet at ſupper a fingle pint upon 
the table; and having himſelf taken two ſmall 
2": would retire, and ſay, Gentlemen, I 
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leave you to your wine. Yet he tells his friends, 
that he has a heart for all, a houſe for all, and, 
whatever they may think, a fortune for all. 


«© He ſometimes, however, made a ſplendid 
dinner, and is ſaid to have wanted no part of the 
ſkill pr elegance which ſuch performances re- 
quire. That this magnificence ſhould be often 
diſplayed, that obſtinate prudence with which 
he conducted his affairs would not permit; for 
his revenue, certain and caſual, amounted only 
to about eight hundred pounds a year, of which 


however he declares himſelf able th aſſign one 


hundred to charity. 


«© Of this fortune, which, as it aroſe from public 
approbation, was very honourably obtained, 
his imagination ſeems to have been too full : 
it would be hard to find a man, ſo well entitled 
to notice by his wit, that ever delighted ſo much 
in talking of his money. In his letters, and in 
his poems, his garden and his grotto, his quin- 
cunx and his vines, or ſome hints cf his opu- 
lence, are always to be found The great topic 
of his ridicule is poverty; the crimes with 
which he reproaches his antagoniſts are their 
debts, their habitation in the Mint, and their 
want of a dinner. He ſeems to be of an opinion 
not very uncommon in the world, that to want 
money is to want every thing. 


„Next to the pleaſure of contemplating his 
poſſeſſions, ſeems to be that of enumerating ie 
| men 
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men of high rank with whom he was acquainted, 
and whoſe notice he loudly proclaims not to have 
been obtained by any practices of meanneſs or 
ſervility ; a boaſt which was never denied to be 
true, and to which very few poets have ever 
aſpired. Pope never fet his genius to ſale ; he 
never flattered thoſe whom he did not love, or 
praiſe thoſe whom he did not eſteem. Savage 
however remarked, that he began a little to 
relax his dignity wacg he wrote a diftich for 
his Highneſs's dog. 


«« His admiration of the great, ſeems to have 


increaſed in the advance cf life. He paſſed 
over peers and flateſmen to inſcribe his Iliad to 
Congreve, with a magnanimity of which the 
praiſe had been complete, had his friend's vir- 
tue been equal to his wit. Why he was choſen 
for ſo great an honour, it 1s not now poſlible 
to know; there 15 no trace, in literary hiſtory, of 
any particular intimacy between them ; nor does 
the name of Corgreve appear in the letters. To 
his latter works, however, he took care to an- 
nex names dignified with titles; but was not 
very happy in his choice; for, except Lord 
Bathurſt, none of his noble friends were ſuch 
as that a good man would with to have his in- 
timacy with them coniigned to poſterity : he can 

derive little honour from the notice of Cobham, 
Burlington, or Balingbroke,”? 
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PASTORAL POETRY. 


| A PASTORAL is an imitation of the action of 
a ſhepherd, or one conſidered under that character. 
The form of this imitation is dramatic, or nar- 
rative, or mixed of both; the fable ſimple, the 
manners not too polite nor too ruſtic: the thoughts 
are plain, yet admit a little quickneſs and paſſion, 
but that ſhort and flowing: the expreſſion hum- 
ble, yet as pure as the language will afford ; neat, 
but not florid; eaſy, and yet lively. In ſhort, 
the fable, manners, thoughts, and expreſſions, are 
fall of the greateſt ſimplicity in nature. | 


The complete character of this poem conſiſts in 
ſimplicity, brevity, and delicacy ; the two firſt of 
which render an eclogue natural, and the laſt de- 
lightful, 


A DISCOURSE ON PASTORAL 
POETRY, vol. 1. page 4. 


B Yet 


Tür BEAUTIES os POPE. 
Yet it is not ſufficient that the ſentences only be 
brief, the whole eclogue thould be ſo too: for we 
cannot ſuppoſe poetry in thoſe days to have been 
the buſineſs of men, but their recreation at vacant 
hours. 


-- 


IBID. p. 5. 


We mutt therefore uſe ſome illuſion to render a 
paſioral delightful; and this conſiſts in expoſing 
the beſt ſide only of a ſhepherd's life, and in con- 
cealing its miſeries. Nor is it enough to intro- 
duce ſhepherds diſcourſing together in a natural 
way; but a regard muſt be had to the ſubject ; 
that it contain ſome particular beauty in itſelf, 
and that it be different in every eclogue. Beſides, 
in each of them a deſigned ſcene or proſpe& is to 
be preſented to our view, which ſhould likewiſe 
have its variety. This variety is obtained in a 
great degree by frequent compariſons, drawn from 
the moit agreeable objects of the country ; by in- 
terrogations to things inanimate ; by beautiful di- 
grefſions, but thoſe ſhort ; ſometimes by inſiſting 
a little on circumſtances ; and, laſtly, by elegant 
turns on the words, which render the numbers 
extremely ſweet and pleaſing. As for the num- 
b-rs themſelves, though they are properly of the 
heroic meaſure, they ſhould be the ſmootheſt, the 
moſt eaſy and flowing imaginable. 

| IBID. p. 5+ 


THE 
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THE SHEPHERD'S LAME NTATIONV. 


A Shepherd's Boy (he ſeeks no better narac) 
Led forth his flocks along the ſilver Thame, 
Where dancing ſun-beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd à quiv'ring ſhade, 
Soft as he mourn'd, the ſtreams forgot to flow, 
The flocks around a dumb compaſſion ſhow, 
The Naiads wept in ev'ry wat'ry bow'r, 

And Joe conſented in a ſilent ſhow'r. 
t uu MER, v. 1. p. 16. 


Ye ſhady beeches, and ye cooling ſtreame, 
Defence from Phzbus, not from Cupid's beams, 
To you I mourn ; nor to the deaf I ſing; 

The woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo ring. 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay: 

Why art thou prouder and more hard than they ? 
The bleating ſheep with my complaints agree, 
They parch'd with heat, and I inflam'd by thce. 
The ſultry Sirius burns the thirſty plains, 

While in thy heart eternal winter reigns. 


IBID. p. 17. 


EGON 'S SONG. 
NEXT ges ſung, while Vindſor groves admir'd; 
Relearſe, ye Muſes, what yourſelves inſpir'd. 


Reſound, ye hills, reſound my mournful ſtrain! 
Of per;ur'd Deris, dying I complain; 
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Here where the mountains, leſs'ning as they riſe, 
Loſe the low vales, and ſteal into the ſkies; 
While lab'ring oxen, ſpent with toil and heat, 
In their looſe traces from the field retreat ; 

While curling ſmokes from village-tops are ſeen, 
And the fleet ſhades glide o'er the duſky green. 


AUTUMN, v. 1. p. 23. 


THE DEATH OF DAPHNE. 


THYRSIS. 

YE gentle Muſes, leave your cryſtal ſpring ; 
Let Nymphs and Sylvans cypreſs garlands bring : 
Ye weeping Loves, the ſtream with myrtles hide, 
And break your bows as when Adonis died; 

And with your golden darts, now uſeleſs grown, 
Inſcribe a verſe on this relenting ſtone : 

Let nature change, let heav'n and earth deplore, 
Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now no more!“ 


"Tis done—and Nature's various charms decay: 
See gloomy clouds obſcure the chearful day ! 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear, 
Their faded honours ſcatter'd on her bier. 
See where, on earth, the flow'ry glories lie ! 
With her they flouriſh'd, and with her they die, 
Ah, what avail the beauties Nature wore ? 
Fair Dapbne's dead, and beauty is no more 


WINTER, v. 1. p. 26. 


ME 8 
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. 


NO more the riſing Sun ſhall gild the morn, 
Nor ev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn; 
But loſt, diſſolv'd in thy ſuperior rays, 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze, 
O*erflow thy courts : the Light himſelf ſhall ine 
Reveal'd, and God's eternal day be thine! 
The ſeas ſhall waſte, the ſkies in ſmoke decay, 
Rocks fall to duſt, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word, his ſaving power remains ; 
Thy realm for ever laſts, thy own AMzfah reigns ! 


MESSIAH, v. I. p. 36. 


WINDSOR FOREST. 


THE groves of Eden, vaniſh'd now fo long, 
Live in deſcription, and look green in ſong : 
Theſe, were my breaſt inſpir'd with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, ſhould be like in fame. 
Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water ſeem to ſtrive again; 

Not, chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd, 
But, as the world, harmoniouſly confus'd, 
Where order in variety we ſee, 

And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
Here waving groves a chequer'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day ; 

As ſome coy nymph her lover's warm addreſs 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repreſs, 
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There, interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning glades, 
Than trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. 
Here in full light the ruſſet plains extend; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the bluith hills aſcend. 
E'en the wild heath diſplays her purple dyes, 
And, 'midſt the deſert, fruitful fields ariſe, 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and ſpringing corn, 
Like verdant ifles the ſable waſte adorn. 


WINDSOR FOREST, v. 1. p. 39- 


THE CHACE. 


NOW Cancer glows with Phebus? fiery car: 
The youth ruſh eager to the ſylvan war, 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the foreſt walks ſurround, 
Rouze the fleet hart, and cheer the op'ning hound. 
Th'impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 
And pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain: 
tills, vales, and floods, appear already croſt, 
And ere he ftarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 
See the bold youth ftrain up the threat'ning ſteep, 
Ruſh through the thickets, down the vallies ſweep, 
Hang o'er their courſers' heads with eager ſpeed, 
And earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. 


IEID. p. 45+ 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF LODONA, 


ABOVE the reft a rural Nymph was fam'd, 
Thy offspring, Thames / the fair Lodona nam'd ; 
( Lodona's 
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C Lodona's fate, in long oblivion caſt, 

The Muſe ſhall ſing, and what ſhe ſings ſhall laſt.) 
Scarce could the Goddeſs from her Nymph be known, 
But by the creſcent, and the golden zone. 

She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 

A belt her waiſt, a fillet binds her hair; 

A painted quiver on her ſhoulder ſounds, 

And with her dart the flying deer ſhe wounds. 

It chanc'd, as eager of the chace, the Maid 
Beyond the foreſt's verdant limits ſtray'd, 

Pan ſaw and lov'd, and burning with defire 
Purſa'd her flight, her flight increas'd his fire, 

Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 

Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 

When thro” the clouds he drives the trembling doves, 
As from the God ſhe flew with furious pace, 

Or as the God, more furious, urg'd the chace.. 
Now fainting, finking, pale, the Nymph appears; 
Now, cloſe behind, his ſounding fteps the hears ; 
And now his ſhadow reach'd her as ſhe run, 

His ſhadow, lengthen'd by the ſetting ſun ; 

And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 

Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 

In vain on Father Thames ſhe calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana help her injur'd Maid. 

Faint, breathleſs, thus ſhe pray d, nor pray'd in vain; 
Ah, Cynthia! ah—though baniſh'd from thy train, 
Let me, on! let me, to the ſhades repair, 

My native ſhades- these weep, and murmur there. 


She 
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She ſaid, and melting as in tears ſhe lay, 
In a ſoft filver ſtream diffoly'd away. 


The filver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 


For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps 

Still bears the name the hapleſs Virgin bore, 
And bathes the foreſt where ſhe rang'd before, 
In her chaſte current oft the Goddeſs laves, 
And with celeſtial tears augments the waves. 
Oft in her glaſs the muſing ſhepherd ſpies 


The headlong mountains and the downward ſkies, 


The wat'ry landſkip of the pendent woods, 

And abſent trees that tremble in the floods : 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are ſeen, 

And floating foreſts paint the waves with green : 
Through the fair ſcene roll ſlow the ling'ring ſtreams, 
Then foaming pour along, and ruſh into the Thames. 


IBID, p- 46. 


RETIREMENT. 


HAPPY ! next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 
Whom Nature charms, and whom the Muſe inſpires ; 
Whom humbler joys of home-felt quiet pleaſe, 
Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. 

He gathers health from herbs the foreſt yields, 
And of their fragrant phyſic ſpoils the fields ; 
With chemic arts exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatic ſouls of flow'rs ; 

Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high ; 
O'er figur'd worlds now travels with his eye; 


Of 
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Of ancient writ unlocks the learned ſtore, 
Conſults the dead, and lives paſt ages oer; 
Cr wand' ring thoughtful in the ſilent wood, 
Attends the duties of the wiſe and good, 
T'obſerve a mean, be to himſelf a friend, 
To follow nature, and regard his end ; 

Or looks on heav'n with more than mortal eycy, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſk1es, 
Amid her kindred ftars familiar roam, 
Survey the region, «and confeſs her home! 
Such was the life great Scipio once admir'd ; 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retir'd. 


IBID. p. 48. 


IN that bleſt moment, from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanc'd his rev'rend head. 
His treſſes dropp'd with dews, and o'er the ſtream 
His ſhining horns diffus'd a golden gleam : 
Grav'd on his urn appear'd the Moon, that guides 
His ſwelling waters, and alternate tides ; 
The figur'd ſtreams in waves of ſilver roll'd, 
And on her banks Auguſta roſe in gold; 
Around his throne the ſea-born Brothers ſtood, 
Who ſwell with tributary urns his flood ! 
Firſt the fam'd authors of his ancient narie, 
The winding Ie, and the fruitful Thame - 
The Kennet ſwift, for filver eels renown'd ; 
The Loddon flow, with verdant alders crown'sd ; 


Coln, 
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Coln, whoſe dark ftreams his flow'ry iſlands lave ; 
And chalky Vey, that rolls a milky wave: 

The blue tranſparent Vandalis appears; 

The gulphy Lee his ſedgy treſſes rears ; 

And ſullen Mole, that hides his diving flood; 
And filent Darent, ſtain'd with Daniſb blood. 


High in the midſt, upon his urn reclin'd, 
(His ſea-green mantle waving with the wind) 
The God appear'd : he turn'd his azure eyes 
Where Wind/or-domes and pompous turrets rife! 
Then bow'd and ſpoke; the winds forget to roar, 
And the huſh'd waves glide ſoftly to the ſhore, 


IBID» P · 52. 


PEA CEA 
OH, ſtretch thy reign, fair Peace! from ſhore ts 


ſhore, 
Till Conqueſt ceaſe, and Slav'ry be no more; 
Till the freed Indians, in their native groves, | 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their ſable loves, 
Peru once more a race of kings behold, 
And other Mexicos be roof d with gold. 
Exil'd by thee from earth to deepeſt hell, 
In brazen bonds, ſhall barb'rous Diſcord dwell : 
Gigantic Pride, pale Terror, gloomy Care, 
And mad Ambition ſhall attend her there: 
There purple Vengeance bath'd in gore retires,. 
Her weapons blunted, and extin& her fires : 


There 
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There hateful Envy her own ſnakes ſhall feel, 
And Perſecution mourn her broken wheel : 
There Faction roar, Rebellion bite her chain, 
And gaſping Furies chirit for blood in vain. 


IBID. p. 55. 


ODE FOR MUSIC 
ON 


ST. CECILIA'*S DAT. 


[. 
DEsCEND, ye Nine! deſcend, and fing ; 


The breathing inſtruments inſpire; 
Wake into voice each filent ſtring, 
And ſweep the ſounding lyre ! 
In a ſadly-pleaſing ſtrain 
Let the warbling lute complain: 
Let the loud trumpets ſound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The ſhrill echoes rebound : | 
While in more lengthen'd notes, and flow, 
The deep, majeſtic, ſolemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers ſoft and clear 
Gently ſteal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſounds the ſkies. 
Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes : 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſic floats ; 


*Till, 
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"Till, by degrees, remote and ſmall, 
The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away 


In a dying, dying fall. 


IT. 
By Muſic, minds an equal temper know, 
Nor ſwell too high, nor fink too low. 
If in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſic her ſoft aſſuaſive voice applies; 
Or, when the ſoul is preſs'd with cares, 
Exalts her in enlivening airs. 
Warriors ſhe fires with animated ſounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds ; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouſes from his bed, 
Sloth unfolds her arms, and wakes, 
Liſt'ning Envy drops her ſnakes; 
Inteſtine War no more our paſſions wage, 
And giddy Factions hear away their rage. 


III. 


But when our Country's cauſe provokes to arms, 
How martial muſic every boſom warms ! 
So, when the firſt bold veſſel dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain, 
While Arge ſaw her kindred trees 
Deſcend from Peljon to the main. 
Tranſported demi-gods Rood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 


Inflam'd 
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Inflam'd with glory's charms : | 
Each chief his ſev'nfold ſhield diſplay'd, 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining blade ; 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound, 

To arms! to arms! to arms! 


IV. 


But when through all th'infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegeton ſurrounds, 
Love, ſtrong as Death, the Poets led 
To the pale nations of the dead, 

What ſounds were heard, 
What ſcenes appear'd, 
O'er all the dreary coaſts ! 
Dreadful gleams, 
Diſmal ſcreams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe, 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortur'd ghoſts ! 
But, hark! he ſtrikes the golden lyre ; 
And, fee! the tortur'd ghoſts reſpire ; 
See, ſhady forms advance 
Thy ſtone, O SiHphus ! ſtands Rill, 
Ixion reſts upon his wheel, 
And the pale ſpeQres dance! 
The Furies fink upon their iron beds, 
And ſnakes uncurl'd hang liſt'ning round their 
heads, 


0 By 
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V. 
By the ſtreams that ever flow ; 0 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th'Ely/fan flow'rs ; 
By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Aſphodel, 
Or Amaranthine bow'rs.; 0 
By the heroes armed ſhades, 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the myrtle grove ; 
Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life : 
Oh, take the huſband, or return the wife! 


He ſung, and hell conſented 
To hear the Poet's prayer ; 
Stern Pro/erpine relented, 
And gave him back the fair, 
Thus Song could prevail 
O'er Death, and o'er hell ; 
A conqueſt how hard, and how glorious ! 
Though Fate had faſt bound her 
With Scyx nine times round her, 
Yet Muſic and Love were victorious. 


| VI. 
But ſoon, too foon, the lover turns his eyes : 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe dies ! 
How wilt thou now the fatal Siſters move ? 


No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 
Now 
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Now, under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders,. 
Rolling in meanders, 
All alone, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan, 
Ael calls her ghoſt, 
For ever, ever, ever loſt! 
Now with Furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows. 
See, wild as the winds, o'er the deſert he flies! 
Hark! Hamas reſounds with the Bacchanal,” cries 
Ah, ſee, he dies! 
Yet een in death Eurydice he ſung, 
Zurydice ſtill trembled on his tongue; 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. 


VII. 
Muſic the fierceſt grief can charm, 
And Fate's ſevereſt rage diſarm; 
Muſic can ſoften pain to eaſe, 
And make deſpair and madneſs pleaſe; 
Our joys below it can improve, 
And antedate the bliſs above. 


This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praiſe confin'd the ſound: 


> When 
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When the full organ joins the tuneful quire, 
Th'immortal pow'rs incline their ear ; 

Borne on the ſwelling notes our ſouls aſpire, 

While folemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 
And angels lean from heav'n to hear. 

Ot Orpheus now no more let Poets tell, 

Lo bright Cecilia greater pow'r is giv'n ; 
His numbers rais'd a ſhade om Hell, 

ler's lift the foul to Heav n. 


VOL. I. P- 59. 


9 —— — —-¼¾ 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL, 


AN ODE. 


| | I 
VrIrar ſpark of heav'nly flame ! 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, ling'ring, flying g 
Oh, the pain, the bliſs of dying ! 
Ceaſe, fond Nature! ceaſe thy ftrife, 
And let me languiſh into life- 


IT. 
Hark ! they whiſper ; Angels ſay, 
Siſter Spirit, come away ! 
What is this abſorbs me quite, 
Steals my ſenſes, ſhuts my ſight, 


Drovwns 
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Drowns my ſpirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my Soul, can this be Death ? 


1 
The world recedes; it diſappears ! 
Heav'n opens on my eyes! my ears 
With ſounds ſeraphic ring! 
Lend, lend your wings! I mount! I fly! 
O Grave! where is thy victory ? 
O Death! where is thy ſting ? 


VOL. 1. p. 68. 


en T1-C 1:30. 


"TI hard to ſay, if greater want of ſkill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill ; 

But, of the two, leſs dang'rous is th'offence 
To tire our patience, than miſlead our ſenſe : 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this; 
Ten cenſure wrong, for one who writes amiſs, 
A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe ;* 
Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 
"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. 

In Poets as true Genius is but rare, 

True Taſte as ſeldom is the Critic's ſhare : 
Both muſt alike from Heav'n derive their light; 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 


C3 | Lez 
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Let ſuch teach others, who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure freely who have written well. 
Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true; 
But are not Critics to their judgment too? 


Yet, if we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind : 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light ; 

The lines, though touch'd but faintly, are drawn 

right. 

But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 

Is by ill-colouring but the more diſgrae'd, 

So by falfe learning is good - ſenſe defac'd : 

Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 

And ſome made coxcombs Nature meant but fools. 

In ſearch of wit theſe loſe their common-ſenſe, 

And then turn Critics in their own defence. 

Each burns alike, who can, or cannot write, 

Or with a rival's, or an eynuch's ſpite. 

All fools have ftill an itching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. 

If Mevizs ſcribble in Apollo's ſpite, 

There are who judge ftill worſe than he can write, 

Some have, at firſt, for Wits, then Poets paſt, 

Tuzn'd Critics next, and prov'd plain Fools at 

laſt. 

Some neither can for Wits nor Critics paſs, 

As heavy mules are neither horſe nor aſs. 

Thoſe half-learn'd Witlings, num'rous in our Iſle 

As half. ſorm'd inſects on the banks of Nile ; 
Unfiniſh'd 
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Unfiniſh'd things, one knows not what to call, 
Their generation's ſo equivocal : 

To tell 'em, would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain Wit's that might a hundred tire. 


ESSAY ON CRITICISM, v. 1. p. 73. 


THE RULES OF NATURE. 


FIRST follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By her juſt ſtandard, which is till the ſame: 
Unerring Nature, ftill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 

Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 

At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of Art. 

Art from that fund each juſt ſupply provides, 

Works without ſhow, and without pomp preſides. 

In ſome fair body thus th*informing ſoul 

With ſpirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 

Each motion guides, and ev'ry nerve ſuſtains, 

Itfelf unſeen, but in th' effects remains. 

Some, to whom Heav'n in wit has been profuſe, 

Want as much more, to turn it to its uſe; 

For wit and judgment often are at ſtrife, 

Though meant each other's aid, like man and 
wife. | 

'Tis more to guide, than ſpur the Muſe's ſteed; 

Reſtrain his fury, than provoke his ſpeed: 

The winged courſer, like a gen'rous horſe, 

Shows molt true mettle when you check his courſe. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe Rules of old diſcover'd, not devis'd, 
Are Nature ſtill, but Nature methodis'd: 
Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd 
By the ſame laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. 


181. p. 76. 


BOLDNESS IN COMPOSITION, 


GREAT Waits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 
And riſe to faults true Critics dare not mend ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art, 
Which, without paſſing through the judgment, 

gains 
The heart, and all its end at once attains. 
In proſpeRts thus, ſome objects pleaſe our eyes, 
Which out of Nature's common order riſe, 
The ſhapeleſs rock, or hanging precipice. 
But though the Ancients thus their rules invade, 
(As Kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have 
made) = 
Moderns, beware | or, if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, n'er tranſgreſs its end 
Let it be feldom, and compeil'd by need; 
And have, at leaſt, their precedent to plead : 
The Critic elſe proceeds without remorſe, 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 


1B1D, p. 80. 


| | | > PRIDE. 
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OF all the cauſes which conſpire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and miſguide the mind, 
What the weak head with ſtrongeſt bias rules 
Is Pride, the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever Nature has in worth deny'd 
She gives in large recruits of needleſs Pride! 
For, as in bodies, thus in ſouls, we find 
What wants in blood, and ſpirits, ſwell'd with wind. 
Pride, where Wit fails, ſteps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of ſenſe. 

If once right reaſon drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with reſiſtleſs day. 

Truſt not yourſelf; but your defects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend and ev'ry foe. 

A little learning is a dang'rous thing; 

Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpring : 
There ſhallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely ſobers us again. 

Fir'd at firſt ſight with what the Muſe imparts, 

In fearleſs youth we tempt the heights of Arts, 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor ſee the lengths behind; 
But, more advanc'd, behold with ſtrange ſurpriſe 
New diſtant ſcenes of endleſs ſcience riſe ! 

So pleas'd at firſt the tow'ring Mps we try, 
Mount o'er the vales, and ſeem to tread the ſky; 
Th'eternal ſnows appear already paſt, 


And the firſt clouds and mountains ſeem the laſt: 
But, 
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But, thoſe attain'd, we tremble to ſurvey 

The growing labours of the lengthen'd way ; 
Th'increaſing proſpect tires our wand'ring eyes; 
Eills peep o'er hills, and Al on Alps ariſe! 


1B1D. p. 81 


e 


A perfect judge will read each work of Wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ ; 
Survey the whole, nor ſeek {light faults to find 
Where Nature moves, and rapture warms the mind; 
Nor loſe, for that malignant dull delight, 
The gen'rous pleaſure to be charm'd with wit. 
But, in ſuch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 
That, ſhunning faults, one quiet tenor keep; 
We cannot blame indeed—but we may ſleep. 
In Wi, as Nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not thꝭexactneſs of peculiar parts; 
»Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. 
Thus when we view ſome well-proportion'd dome, 
(The world's juſt wonder, and e'en thine, O Rome!) 
No füngle parts unequaily ſurpriſe, 
All comes united to th'admiring eyes; 
No monſtrous height, or breadth, or length appear; 
The whole at once is bold, and regular. 


11D p. 82. 


TRUE 
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SOME to Conceit alone their taſte confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line; 
Pleas'd with a work where nothing's juſt or fit, 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets like painters, thus, unſkill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 
With gold and jewels cover ev'ry part, 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs'd, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well exprefs'd ; 
Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at ſight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
As ſhades more ſweetly recommend the light, 
So modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit; 
For works may have more wit than does em good, 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. 

181. p. 85. 


HARMONY OF EXPRESSION. 


BUT moſt, by numbers, judge a Poet's ſong ; 

And ſmooth, or rough, with them is right or 
wrong : 

In the bright Muſe though thouſand charms con- 
ſpire, 

Her voice is all theſe tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnaſſus but to pleaſe the ear, 

Not mend their minds; as ſome to church repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the muſic there. 


Theſe 
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"Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line; 

While they ring round the ſame unvary'd chimes, 

With ſure returns of ſtill expected rhymes : 

Where'er you find“ the cooling weſtern breeze, 

In the next line it whiſpers through the trees: 

If cryſtal ſtreams ©* with pleaſing murmurs creep,” 

The reader's threaten'd (not in vain) with fleep:”” 

Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught 

With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 

That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length | 
along. 

Leave ſuch to tune their own dull rhymes, and know 

What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſhingly flow ; 

And praiſe the eaſy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham's — and Waller's ſweetneſs 
join. 

True eaſe in writing comes s from art, not chance; 

As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 

"Tis not enough no harſhneſs give offence, 

The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe ; 

Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blows, 

And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 

But when loud ſurges laſh the ſounding ſhore, 

The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 

When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move ſlow : 


Not 
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Not ſo when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th'unbending corn, and ſkims along the 
main. 


IBID. p. 87. 


IIIA. 


SOME ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town ; 
They reaſon and conclude by precedent, 
And own ftale nonſenſe which they ne'er invent. 
Some judge of authors names, not works, and 
then 
Nor praiſe nor blame the writings, but the men. 
Of all this ſervile herd, the work is he 
That in proud dulneſs joins with quality; 
A conſtant Critic at the great man's board, 
To fetch and carry nonſenſe for my Lord. 
What woful ſtuff this madrigal would be 
In ſome ſtarv'd hackney-ſonneteer, or me 
But let a Lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens ! how the ſtyle refines ! 
Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought! 
IBID. p. 90. 


* SUCCESSION OF OPINIONS. 
SOME praiſe at morning what they blame at 
night; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
D A Muſe 
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A Muſe by them is like a miſtreſs us'd, 
This hour ſhe's 1dolis'd, the next abus'd; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortify'd, 
Twixt ſenſe and nonſenſe daily change their fide. 
Aſk them the cauſe; they're wiſer till, they ſay; 
And ſtill to-morrow's wiſer than to-day. 
We think our fathers fools, ſo wiſe we grow ; 
Our wiſer ſons, no doubt, will think us fo. 
Once School-divines this zealous ifle o'erſpread ; 
Who knew moſt ſentences, was deepeſt read : 
Faith, goſpel, all ſeem'd made to be diſputed, 
And none had ſenſe enough to be confuted. 

Scotiſts and Thomiſts now in peace remain, 
Amidſt their kindred cobwebs in Duck-/arec. 
If Faith itſelf has diff rent dreſſes worn, 
What wonder modes in Wit ſhould take their turn? 
Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves the ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to laugh. 


IBID. 


DANGER OF WIT. 


UNHAPPY Wit, like moſt miſtaken things, 
Atones not for that envy which it brings : 
In youth alone its empty praiſe we boaſt, 
But ſoon the ſhort-l:v'd vanity is loſt ; 
Like ſome fair flow'r the early ſpring ſupplies, 
That gaily blooms, but e'en in blooming dies. 
What 
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What is this Wit, which muſt our cares employ 2? 

The owner's wife, that other men enjoy; 

Then moſt our trouble ſtill when molt admir'd ; 

And ſtill the more we give, the more requir'd ; 

Whoſe fame with pains we guard, but loſe with 
eaſe, 

Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe : 

Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous ſhun, 

By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 


IBID. p. 92. 
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THE DUTY OF A CRITIC. 


"TIS not enough your counſel ſtill be true; 
Blunt truths more miſchiefs than nice falſhoods do: 
Men muſt be taught as if you taught them not, ; 
And things unknown propos'd as things forgot. 

Without good- bree ding truth is diſapprov'd ; 
That only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. 


r 


Be niggards of advice on no pretence; 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. 
With mean complacence ne'er betray your truſt, 
Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuſt. 
Fear not the anger of the wiſe to raiſe ; 
| Thoſe beſt can bear reproof who merit praiſe. 


IBID. p- 95 


Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain: 


22 Your 
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Your filence there is better than your ſpite, 

For who can rail ſo long as they can write ? 
Still humming on, their drouſy courſe they keep, 
And laſh'd fo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſleep. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to renew the race, 

As, after ſtumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What crouds of theſe, impenitently bold, 

In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 

Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 

E'en to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain 
Strain out the laſt dull dropping of their ſenſe, 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence ! 


131. p. 96. 


But where's the man who counſel can beſtow, 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know? 
Unbiaſs'd or by favour, or by ſpite ; 

Not dully prepoſſeſs'd, nor blindly right; 

Though learn'd, well-bred ; and though well-bred, 
ſincere ; 

Modeſtly bold, and humanely ſevere : 

Who to a friend his faults can freely ſhow, 

And gladly praiſe the merit of a foe ? 

Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind; 

Gen'rous converſe ; a ſoul exempt from pride; 

And love to praiſe, with reaſon on his fide ? 


Such once were Critics ; ſuch the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew. 
The 
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The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, 

Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore; 
He ſteer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd far, 

Led by the light of the Mzonian ſtar. 

Poets, a race long unconfin'd and free, 

Still fond and proud cf ſavage liberty, 

Receiv'd his laws, and ſtood convinc'd 'twas fit, 
Who conquer'd Nature thould preſide o'er Wit. 


IBID, P- 97» 


LONGINUS. 


THEE, bold Leongings / all the Nine inſpire, 
And bleſs their Critic with a Poet's fire; | 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his truſt, 
With warmth gives ſentence, yet is always juſt 
Whoſe own example ſtrengthens all his laws, 
And is himſelf that great Sublime he draws. 


1B1D. p. 100. 


PROGꝝRE SS OF POETRY. 


BUT ſoon, by impicus arms from Latium chac'd, 
Their ancient bounds the baniih'd Muſes paſs'd ; 
Thence Arts o'er all the North-rn world advance, 
But Critic-Learning flouriſh'd moſt in France: 
The rules, a nation born to ſerve obeys ; 

And Beileau ſtill in right of Horace iways : 
But we, brave Britent, foreign laws deſpis'd, 
And kept uucanquer'd, and anciviliz'd ; 


D 3 Fierce 
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Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold, 

We ſtill defy'd the Romans, as of old: 

Yet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd and better knew, 

Whd durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 

And here reſtor'd Wit's fundamental laws. 

Such was the Muſe, whoſe rules and practice tell, 

«« Nature's chief maſter- piece is writing well.“ 

Such was Ro/commen, not more learn'd than good, 

With manners gen'rous as his noble blood ; 

To him the Wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev'ry author's merit but his own. 

Such late was Wa/—the Muſe's judge and friend, 

Who juſtly knew to blame, or to commend ; 

To failings mild, but zealous for deſert ; 

The cleareſt head, and the ſincereſt heart. 

This humble praiſe, lamented ſhade ! receive, 

This praiſe at leaſt a grateful Muſe may give: 

The Muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 

Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender wing, 

(Her guide now loſt) no more attempts to riſe, 

But in low numbers ſhort excurſions tries; 

Content, & hence th'unlearn'd their wants may 

view, 

The learn'd reflect on what before they knew: 

Careleſs of cenſure, nor too fond of fame ; 

Still pleas'd to praiſe, yet not afraid to blame; 

Averſe alike to flatter or offend; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 
IBID, p. 101. 
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THE SYLPH'S ADDRESS. 


SoL through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 

And ope'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day : 
Now lap-dogs gave themſelves the roufin; ſhak?, 

And ſleepleſs lovers, juſt at twelve, awake: 

Thrice rung the bell, the ſlipper knock'd the 

ground, | | 

And the preſs'd watch return'd a filver ſound. 

Belinda ſtill her downy pillow pref, 

Her guardian Sylph prolong'd the balmy reſt : 

Twas he had ſummon'd to her ftlent bed 

The morning dream that hover'd o'er her head. 

A Youth more glitt'ring than a birth-night Beau, 

(That e'en in flumber caus'd her cheek to glow) 

Seem'd to her ear his winning lips to lay, 


And thus in whiſpers ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay: 


Faireſt of mortals ! thou diſtiaguiſh'd care 
Of thouſand bright inhabitants of air! 
If e'er one viſion touch thy infant thought, 
Of all the Nurſe and all the Prieſt have taught; 
Of airy Elves by moon-light ſhadows ſeen, 
The filver token, and the circled green, 
Or virgins viſited by Angel-pow'rs, 
With golden crowns and wreaths of heay'nly 
flowers! 
Hear and believe! thy own importance know, 
Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 
Some 
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Some ſecret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 
To Maids alone and Children are reveal'd : 
What though no credit doubting Wits may give ; 
The Fair and Innocent ſhall (till believe. 
know then, unnumber'd Spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower ſky : 
Theſe, though unſeen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o'er the Box, and hover round the Ring. 
Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 
And vices with ſcorn two pages and a chair. 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in Woman's beauteous mould; 
'Thence, by a ſoft traniſitzon, we repair 
From earthly vehicles to theſe of air. 
Think not, when Woman's tranſient breath is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead; 
Succeeding vanities ſhe ſtill regards, 
And though the plays no more, o'erlooks the cards. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive, 
And love of Ombre, after death ſurvive. 
For when the Fair in all their pride expire, 
To their rf elements their Souls retire; 
The ſprites of flery Termagants in flame 
Mount up, and take a Salamander's name: 
Soft yielding Minds to Water glide away, 
And ſip, with Nymphs, their elemental tea: 
The graver Prude ſinks downward to a Gnome, 
In fearch of maſchief ſtill on earth to roam: 
The light Coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 
And ſport and fiutter in the fields of air. 

THE RAPE OF THE LOCK, v. I. p. 110. 
THE 
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THE TOILSE:T. 


AND now, unveil'd, the Toilet ſtands diſplay'd, 
Each filver vaſe in myſtic order laid. 
Firſt, rob'd in white, the Nymph intent adores, 
With head uncover'd, the coſmetic pow'rs. 
A heav*nly Image in the glaſs appears; 
To that ſhe bends, to that her eyes ſhe rears : 
Th'inferior Prieſteſs, at her altar's fide, 
Trembling, begins the ſacred rites of Pride. 
Unnumber'd treaſures ope at once, and here 
The various off rings of the world appear: 
From each ſhe nicely culls with curious toil, 
And decks the Goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box : 
The Tortoiſe here and Elephant unite, 
Transform'd to combs, the ſpeckled and the white: 
Here files of Pins extend their ſhining rows, 
Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 
Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 
The Fair each moment riſes in her charms, 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face ʒ > 
Sees by degrees a purer bluſh ariſe, 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
The buſy Sylphs furround their darling care; 
Theſe ſet the head, and thoſe divide the hair; 
Some fold the fleeve, whilſt others plait the gown ; 
And Betty's prais'd for labours not her own. 
IBID. p. 113. 
B E- 
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BEL IND A. 


NOT with more glories, in th'etherial plain, 
The Sun firft rifes o'er the purpled main, 
Than, iſſuing forth, the rival of his beams 
Launch'd on the boſom of the filver'd Thames. 
Fair Nymphs, and well-dreſs'd Youths, around her 

ſhone; 

But ev'ry eye was fix'd on her alone. 
On her white breaſt a ſparkling Croſs ſhe wore, 
Which Jews might kiis, and Infidels adore, 
Her lively looks a ſprightly mind diſcloſe, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as thoſe : 
Favours to none, to all ſhe ſmiles extends; 
Oft ſhe rejects, but never once offends. 
Bright as the Sun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike, 
And, like the Sun, they ſhine on all alike. 
Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if Belles had faults to hide: 
If to her ſhare ſome female errors fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget 'em all. 


This Nymph, to the deſtruction of mankind, 
Nouriſh'd two Locks, which graceful hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conſpir'd to deck 
With ſhining ringlets the ſmooth iv'ry neck. 

Love in theſe labyrinths his flaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in ſlender chains. 
With hairy fpringes we the birds betray, 
Slight lines of hair ſurpriſe the finny prey: 
| Fair 
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Fair treſſes man's imperial race inſnare, 
And Beauty draws us with a ſingle hair. 
IBID, p. 115. 


ARIE L's ADDRESS 
AMID the circle on the gilded malt, 
Superior by the head, was Ariel plac'd; 
His purple pinions op'ning to the ſun, 
He rais'd his azure wand, and thus begun. 


Ye Sylphs, and Sylphids, to your Chief give ear, 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Dæmons, hear! 
Ye know the Spheres, and various taſks aflign'd 
By laws eternal to th' aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of pureſt zther play, 

And baſk, and whiten in the blaze of day: 
Some guide the courſe of wand'ring orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets thro” the boundleſs ſky : 
Some, leſs refin'd, beneath the moon's pale light 
Purſue the ſtars that ſhoot athwart the night, 

Or ſuck the miſts, in groſſer air below, 

Or dip their pinions in the painted Bow, 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the wintry main, 

Or o'er the glebe diſtil the kindly rain. 

Others on earth o'er human race preſide, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide. 
Of theſe the chief the care of Nations own, 

And guard with arms divine the Brit; Throne. 


Our humbler province is to tend the Fair, 
Not a leſs pleaſing, tho? leſs glorious care; 
To 


* 
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To ſave the powder from too rude a pale, 

Nor let th' impriſon'd effences exhale ; 

To draw freſh colours from the vernal flow'rs ; 
To ſteal from rainbows, ere they drop in ſhow'rs, 
A brighter waſh ; to curl their waving hairs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs ; 

Nay oft, in dreams, invention we beſtow, 

To change a Flounce, or add a Furbelow. 


This day, black Omens threat the brighteſt Fair 
That e'er deferv'd a watchful Spirit's care; 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or ſlight ; 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp'd in night. 
Whether the Nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail China-jar receive a flaw ; 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade ; 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade ; 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball; 
Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall. 
Haſte then, ye Spirits! to your charge repair: 
The flutt'ring fan be Zephyrerra's care; 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 
And, Mementilla, let the watch be thine ; 
Do thou, Cri/pi/a, tend her fav'rite Lock; 
Ariel himſelf ſhall be the guard of Shock. 


To fifty choſen Sylphs, of ſpecial note, 
We truſt th' important charge, the Petticoat: 
Oft have we known that ſeven-fold fence to fail, 
Tho” ſtiff with hoops, and arm'd with ribs of whale: 
Form a ſtrong line about the filver bound, 


And guard the wide circumference around. 
Whatever 
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Whatever Spirit, careleſs of his charge, 
His poſt negle&s, or leaves the Fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o'ertake his fins, 
Be ſtopt in viols, or transfix*'d with pins; 
Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 
Gums and Pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While clogg'd he beats his filken wings in vain g 
Or Alum ſtyptics with contracting pow'r 
Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivel'd flow'r ; 
Or, as [xion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling Mill, 
In fumes of burning Choeolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! 


He ſpoke ; the Spirits from the ſails deſcend : 
Some, orb in orb, around the Nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair; 

Some hang upon the pendants of her ear : 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of Fate, 


IBID. p. 117. 
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BELINDA now, whom thirſt of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two advent'rous Knights, 
At Ombre ſingly to decide their doom ; 
And ſwells her breaft with conqueſts yet to come. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred NinE. 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, the atrial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card : 


E Firſt 
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Firſt Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 
Then each according to the rank he bore ; 


For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
Are, as when Women, wond'rous fond of place. 


Behold, four Kings in majeſty rever'd, 


- With hoary whiſkers and a forky beard ; 


And four fair Queens, whoſe hands ſuſtain a flow'r, 
Th' expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r ; 
Four Knaves in garbs ſuccinQ, a truſty band; 
Caps on their heads, and halberts in their hand ; 
And party-colour'd troops, a ſhining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 


The ſkilful Nymph reviews her force with care: 
Let Spades be trumps! ſhe ſaid, and trumps they 
were. 


Now move to war her ſable Matadores, 
In ſhow like leaders of the ſwarthy Moors. 
Spadilio firſt, unconquerable Lord! 
Led off two captive trumps, and ſwept the board. 
As many more Manillis forc'd to yield, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Bafto follow'd, but his fate more hard 
Gain'd but one trump, and one Plebeian card. 
With his broad ſabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary Majeſty of Spades appears, 
Puts forth one manly leg, to ſight reveal'd, 
The reſt, his many-colour'd robe conceal'd. 
The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. 


Ev'n 
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Ev'n mighty Pam, that Kings and Queens o'erthrew, 
And mow'd down armies in the fights of Lu, 

Sad chance of war! now deſtitute of aid, 

Falls undiftinguiſh'd by the victor Spade! 


Thus far both armies to Belinda yield; 
Now to the Baron fate inclines the field. 
His warlike Amazon her hoſt invades, 
Th'imperial conſort of the crown of Spades. 
The Club's black tyrant firſt her victim dy'd, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barb'rous pride: 
W hat boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in {tate unwieldy ſpread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs, only graſps the globe? 


The Baron now his Diamonds pours 2pace ; 
Th' embrotder'd King who ſhews but half his face, 
And his refulgent Queen, with pow'rs combin'd, 
Of broken troops an eaſy conqueſt find. 

Clubs, Di.monds, Hearts, in wild diſorder ſeen, 
With tlrougs promiſcuous row the level green. 

Thus, when diſpers'd a rone army runs, 

Of Aas troops, and Aſric s ſable ſons, 

With like confuion dinerent nations fly, 

Of various hahit, and of various dye, 

The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall, 

In heaps on heaps ; one fate o'erwhelms them all. 


The Knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, 
And wins (oh ſhameful chance!) the Queen of 
Hearts, 


E 2 | At 
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At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forſook, 

A livid paleneſs ſpreads o'er all her look ; 

She ſees, and trembles at th'approaching ill, 

Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and Codille. 

And now, (as oft in ſome diſtemper'd tate) 

On one nice trick depends the gen ral fate, 

An Ace of Hearts ſteps forth; the King unſeen 

Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn'd his captive 
Queen : 

He ſprings to vengeance with an eager pace, 

And falls like thunder on the proſtrate Ace. 

The Nymph exulting fills with ſhouts the ſky ; 


The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 


IBID. p. 121. 


F 
FOR, lo! the board with cups and ſpoons is 


crown'd, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round: 
On ſhining altars of Japan they raiſe 
'The filver lamp ; the fiery ſpirits blaze : 
From filver ſpouts the grateful liquors glide, 
While China's earth receives the ſmoaking tide: 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, | 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. 
Strait hover round the Fair her airy band: 


Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor fann'd ; 


Some, o'er her lap their careful plumes diſplay'd, 
Trembling, and conſcious of the rich brocade. 
IBID. p. 124. 


THE 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


JUST then, Clariſa drew with tempting grace 
A two-edg*d weapon from her ſhining caſe ; 
So Ladies in Romance aſſiſt their knight, 
Preſent the ſpear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gift with rev'rence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends; 
This juſt behind Belinda's neck he ſpread, 
As o'er the fragrant teams ſhe bends her head. 
Swift to the Lock a thouſand Sprites repair, 
A thouſand wings, by turns, blow back the hair; 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice ſhe look'd back, and thrice the foe drew 

near. 

Juſt in chat inſtant, anxious Friel ſought 
The cloſe receſſes of the Virgin's thought; 
As on the noſegay in her breaſt reclin'd, 
He watch'd th'ideas riſing in her mind, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 
Amaz'd, confus'd, he found his pow'r expir'd, 
Reſign'd to fate, and with a ſigh retir'd. 


The Peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring forfex wide, 
T'inc'ofe tie Lock; now joins it, to divide. 
Ev'n then, before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interpos'd ; 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the Sylph in twain, 
(But airy ſubſtance ſoon unites again) | 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 
From the fair head, for ever, and for ever! 

| E 3 Then 
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Then flaſh'd the livid lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th'affrighted flies. 
Not louder ſhrieks to pitying heav'n are caſt, 
When huſbands, or when lap-dogs breathe their laſt; 
Or when rich China veſſels fall'n from high, 


In glitt'ring daſt, and painted fragments lie ! 


Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine, 
(The Victor cry'd) the glorious Prize is mine! 
1B1D. p. 125, 


THE CAVE OF SPLEEN. 


SWIFT on his ſooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapour reach'd the diſmal dome. 
No chearful breeze this ſullen region knows, 
'The dreaded Eaſt is all the wind that blows. 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 
She ſighs for ever on her penſive bed, 
Pain at her ſde, and Megrim at her head. 
Two handmaids wait the throne ; alike in place, 


But diff ring far in figure and in face. 


Here ſtood IlIl- nature like an ancient maid, 

Her wrinkled form in black and whate array'd ; 

With ſtore of pray'rs, for „ nights, and 
ncons, 

Her hand is fill'd; her boſom with lampoons. 

There Affectation, with a ickly mien, 

Shews in her cheek the roſes of eighteen, 

Practis'd to liſp, and hang the head aſide, 

Faints into airs, and languiſhes with pride, 


On 
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On the rich quilt ſinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapt in a gown, for ſickneſs and for ſhow, 
The fair-ones feel ſuch maladies as theſe, 
When each new night-dreſs gives a new diſeaſe. 


A conſtant Vapour o'er the palace flies, 
Strange phantoms riſing as the miſts ariſe ; 
Dreadful, as hermits? dreams in haunted ſhades, 
Or bright, as viſions of expiring maids. 

Now glaring fiends, and ſnakes on rolling ſpires, 
Pale ſpectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires : 
Now lakes of liquid gold, Elyfian ſcenes, 

And cryſtal domes, and Angels in machines. 


Unnumber'd throngs, on ev'ry fide are ſeen, 
Of bodies chang'd to various forms by Spleen, 
Here living tea-pots ſtand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the ſpout. 

A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks; 

Here fighs a jar, and there a gooſe-pye talks ; 

Men prove with child, as pow'rful fancy works, 

And maids, turn'd bottles, call aloud for corks. 
IBID. p. 127» 


BELINDA's LAMENTATION. 


BUT Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not ſo; 
He break: the Vial whence the ſorrows flow. 
Then fee! the Nymph in beauteous prief appears, 
Her eyes half-languiihing, half-drown'd in tears; 
On her heav'd bofom hung her drooping head, 
Which, with a ſigh, ſhe rais'd ; and thus the ſaid ; 

For 
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For ever curs'd be this deteſted day, 
Which ſnatch'd my beſt, my fav'rite Curl away | 
Happy ! ah ten times happy had I been, 
If Hampton-Court theſe eyes had never ſeen ! 
Yet am not I the firſt miſtaken maid 
By love cf Courts to num'rous ills betray'd. 
Oh had I rither unadmir'd remain'd 
In ſome lone iſle, or diſtant northern land; 
Where the gilt Chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn Ombre, none e'er taſte Bohea ! 
There kept my charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 
Like rcſes, that in deſerts bloom and die. 
What mov'd my mind with youthful Lords to roam? 
O had I ftay'd, and ſaid my pray'rs at home! 
"Twas this the morning omens ſeem'd to tell: 
Thrice from my trembiing hand the patch-box fell; 
The tott'ring China ſhook without a wind ; 
Nay, Poll fat mute, and Shock was moſt unkind! 
A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of Fate, 
In myſtic viſions, now believ'd too late! F 
See the poor remnants of theſe flighted hairs! 
My hands ſha!l rend what e'en thy rapine ſpares: 
Theſe, in two ſable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties io the ſnowy neck ; 
The ſiſter- lock now fits uncouth, alone, 
And in its fellow's fate foreſees its own ; 
Uncurl'd it hangs, the fatal ſheers demands, 
And tempts, once more, thy ſacrilegious hands, 
O hadſt thou, cruel ! been content to ſeize 
Hairs leſs in fight, or any hairs but theſe ! 


IBID. p. 132: 
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THE BARON's DEFEAT. 


$O ſpoke the Dame, but no applauſe enſu'd ; 
Belinda frown'd ; Thaleftris call'd her prude. 
To arms, to arms! the fierce Virago cries, 
And ſwift as lightning to the combat flies. 
All fide in parties, and begin th'attack ; 
Fans clap, filks ruſtle, and tough whale-bones crack; 
Heroes and heroines ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 
And baſs and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. 
No common weapons in their hands are found ; 


Like Gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 


So, when bold Homer makes the Gods engage, 
And heav*nly breaſts with human paſſions rage; 
*Gainſt Pallas Mar,; Latona, Herm arms; 

And all O/ympus rings with loud alarms ; 

Jove's thunder roars, heav'n trembles all around, 

Blue Neptune ſtorms, the bellowing deeps reſound: 

Earth ſhakes her nodding tow'rs, the ground gives 
way, 

And the pale ghoſts ftart at the fla of day! 


Triumphant Umbrie! on a ſconce's height 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and fat to view the fight : 
Propp'd on their bodkin ſpears, the Sprites ſurvey 
The growing combat, or aflift the fray 


While thro” the preſs enrag'd Thaleftris flies, 
And ſcatters death around from both her eyes, 
A Beau and Witling periſh'd in the throng, 
One dy'd in metaphor, and one in ſong. 
SO cruel 
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«« O cruel Nymph! a living death I bear,“ 
Cry'd Dapperwwit, and ſank beſide his chair. 

A mournful glance Sir Fepliag upwards caſt, 

1 't hoſe eyes are made fo killing“ -was his laſt. 
Thus on Azeander's flow'ry margin lies 


Th'expiring Swan, and as he fings he dies, 


When bold Sir Plume had drawn Clariſa down, 
Chloe ftepp'd in, and kill'd kim with a frown ; 
She imil'd to ſee the douglity hero lain, 

But at her ſmile the Beau reviv'd again. 


Now Feve ſuſpends his golden ſcales in air, 
Weighs be Men's wits ag inſt the Lady's hair; 
The dyuniiful beam long nods from fide to ſide; 
At leng u the wits mount up, the hairs ſubſide, 


See fierce Belinda on the Baron flics, 

With more than utual lightning in her eyes: 

Nur fe>r'd the Chief th'unequal fight to try, 
_ Who feaght no wore than on his foe to die. 
But this bold Lord, with manly itrength endu'd, 
She with one fager and a thumb ſubdu'd: 
Juſt where the breath of life his noſtrils drew, 
A charge cf dnuſt the wily virgin threw z 
The Gnomes direct, to ev'ry atom juit, 
The pungent grains of titillating duſt. 
Sudden, with ſtarting tears each eye o'erflows, 
And the high dome re-echoes to his noſe. 


Now meet thy fate, incens'd Belinda cry'd, 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her fide ; 
(The 


£ 
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(The ſame, his ancient perſonage to deck, 

Her great great-grandfire wore about his neck, 
In three ſeal-rings; which after, melted down, 
Form'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown : 
Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew, 
The bells ſhe jingled, and the whiſtle bjew ; 
Then in a bodkin grac'd her mother”; hairs, 
Which long ſhe wore, and now Belinda wears.) 


IBID. p. 133. 


THE LOCE's APOTHEOSIS.. 


SOME thought it mounted to the Lunar Sphere, 
Since all things loſt on Earth are treaſur'd there. 
There Heroes” wits are kept in pond'rous vaſes, 
And Beaux” in ſnuff-boxes and tweezer caſes. 
There broken Vows and Death-bed Alms are found, 
And Lovers? Hearts with ends of ribband bound. 
The Courtier's Promiſes, and ſick Man's Pray'rs, 
The Smiles of Harlots, and the Tears of Heirs, 
Cages for Gnats, and Chains to yoke a Flea, 
Dry'd Butterflies, and Tomes of Caſuiftry. 


But truſt the Muſe—ſhe ſaw it upward riſe, 
Tho? mark'd by none but quick, poetic eyes : 
(So Rome's great founder to the heav'ns withdrew, 
To Preculus alone confeſs'd in view :) 

A ſudden Star it ſhot thro? liquid air, 

And drew behind a radiant trail of Hair. 

Not Berenice's Locks firit roſe ſo bright, 

The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevel'd light. 

The Sylphs behold it kindling as it flies, 

And pleas'd purſue its progreſs thro? the ſkies. 
This 
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This the Beau-mende ſhall from the Mall ſurvey, 
And hail with muſic its propitious ray. 
J his the bleſt Lover ſhall for Venus take, 
And ſend up vows from Ro/amonda's lake. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloudleſs ſkies, 
When next he looks thro” Caliles's eyes; 
And hence th' egregious wizard ſhall foredoom 
The fate of Louis, and the fall of Rome. - 


Then ceaſe, bright Nymph! to mourn thy ra- 
viſh'd hair, 

Which adds new glory to the ſhining ſphere ! 
Not all the treſſes that fair head can boaſt, 
Shall draw ſuch envy as the Lock you loft. 
For, after all the murders of your eye, 
When, after millions ſlain, yourſelf ſhall die; 
When thoſe fair ſuns ſhall ſet, as ſet they muſt, 
And all thoſe treſſes ſhall be laid in duſt, 
This Lock, the Muſe ſhall conſecrate to fame, 
And *midſt the ſtars inſcribe Belinda's name. 


IBID. p. 138. 


FOREIGN INTERMENT. 


WHAT can atone (oh ever-injur'd ſhade!) 
Thy fate unpity'd, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domeſtic tear, 
Pleas'd thy pale ghoſt, or grac'd thy mournful bier : 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were clos'd, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs compos'd, 
| By 
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By foreign hands thy humble grave adorn'd, 

By ſtrangers honour'd, and by ſtrangers mourn'd ! 
What though no friends in ſable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 
And bear about the mockery of woe 

To midnight dances, and the public ſhow ? 
What though no weeping Loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 

What though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb? 
Yet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſs'd, 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt : 
There ſhall the Morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
'There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow ; 
While Angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground now facred by thy reliques made. 
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So, peaceful, reſts without a ſtone. a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How lov'd, how honour'd once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of duſt alone remains of thee ; 
*Tis all thou art, and all the proud ſhall be! 


ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF AN UNFOR« 
TUNATE YOUNG LADY, V. I. P+ 141. 
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HERE tears ſhall flow from a more gen'rous 
cauſe, 

Such tears as Patriots ſhed for dying Laws : 
He bids your breaſts with ancient ardour riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britiſh eyes. 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he draws, 
What Plato thought, and god-like Cato was : 
No common object to your fight diſplays, 
But what with pleaſure Heav'n itſelf ſurveys ; 
A brave man ſtruggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly falling with a falling tate. 
While Cato gives his little Senate laws, 
What boſom beats not in his Country's cauſe ? 
Who ſees him act, but envies ev'ry deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wiſh to bleed? 
E'en when proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain and impotently great, 
Shew'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in ſtate ; 
As her dead Father's rev'rend image paſt, 
The pemp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaft ; 
The triumph ceas'd, tears guſh'd from ev'ry eye; 
The World's great Victor paſs'd unheeded by; 
Her laſt good man dejected Rome ador'd, 
And honour'd Cæſar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 


PROLOOUE TO caro, v. I. p. 143. 


ELOISA 
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EL OISA TO ABELARD.. 


IN theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 

Where heav'n!y-penſive Contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muting Melancholy reigns ; 

What means this tumult in a Veſtal's veins ? 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this laſt retreat? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat ? 
Yet, yet I love From Abelard it came, 


And Eliſa yet muſt kiſs the name, 


Dear fatal name! reſt ever unreveal'd, 
Nor paſs theſe lips in holy filence ſeal'd : 
Hide it, my heart, within that cloſe diſguiſe, 
Where, mix'd with God's, his lov'd idea lies: 
O write it not, my hand !-—The name appears 
Already written—Waſh it out, my tears! 
In vain loſt Eloi/a weeps and prays; 
Her heart ſtill dictates, and her hand obeys.. 


Relentleſs walls! whoſe darkſome round contains 
Repentant ſighs, and voluntary pains : 
Ye rugged rocks! which holy knees have worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns, ſhagg'd with horrid thorn ! 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale-eyed virgins keep, 
And pitying ſaints, whoſe ſtatues learn to weep ! 
Tho' cold like you, unmov'd and fileat grown, 
I have not yet forgot myſelf to ſtone. 
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All is not Heav'n's while Abelard has part, 
Still rebel Nature holds out half my heart; 
Nor pray'rs nor faſts its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain, 
Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 


Soon as thy letters trembling I uncloſe, 
That well-known name awakens all my woes: 
Oh name for ever ſad, for ever dear! 
Still breath'd in fighs, fill uſher'd with a tear. 
I tremble, too, where'er my own 1 find; 
Some dire misfortune follows cloſe behind. 
Line after line my guſhing eyes o'erflow, 
Led through a ſad variety of woe: 
Now warm in love, now with'ring in my bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom ! ; 
There ſtern Religion quench'd th'unwilling flame, 
There dy'd the beſt of paſſions, Love and Fame. 


Yet write, oh write me all! that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo ſighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this pow'r away 
And is my Abelard leſs kind than they ? 

Tears ftill are mine, and thoſe I need not ſpare ; 
Love but demands what elſe were (hed in pray'r: 
No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue ; 

To read and weep is all they now can do. 


Then ſhare thy pain ; allow that ſad relief; 
Ah! more than ſhare it; give me all thy grief! 
Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid ; 

They 
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They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love in- 


ſpires, 
Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires; 
The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, 
Excute the bluſh, and pour out all the heart; 
Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to ſoul, 
And waft a ſigh from [Indus to the Pole. 


Thou know'ſ how guiltleſs firſt 1 met thy flame, 


When Loveapproach'd me under Friendſhip's name; 
My fancy form'd thee cf angelic kind, 

Some emanation of:th*All-beauteous Mind. 
Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 

Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. 
Guiltleſs I gaz'd ; heav'n liſten'd while you ſung ; 
And truths divine-came mended from that tongue, 
From lips like thoſe what precept fail'd to move? 
Too ſoon they taught me *twas no ſin to love: 
Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe I ran, 
Nor wiſh'd an Angel whom I lov'd a Man. 

Dim and remote the joys of ſaints I fee 

Nor envy them that heav*n I loſe for thee.. 


How oft, when preſs'd to marriage, have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made! 
Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies, 
Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame ; 
Auguſt her deed, and facred be her fame. 
Before true paſſion all thoſe views remove : 


Fame, wealth, and honour! what are you to Love? 
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The jealous God, when we prophane his fires, 
Thoſe reſtleſs paſſions in revenge inſpires, 

And bids them make miſtaken mortals groan, 
Who ſeek in love for aught but love alone. 
Should at my feet the world's great maſter fall, 
Himſelf, his throne, his world, I'd ſcorn 'em all: 
Not Cæſar's Empreſs would I deign to prove; 
No, make me miſtreſs to the man I love 


If there be yet another name more free, 
More fond than miſtreſs, make me that to thee ! 
O! happy ſtate! when ſouls each other draw, 
When love is liberty, and nature law: 
All chen is full, poſſeſſing, and poſſeſs'd ; 
No craving void left -ching in the breaſt : 
E'en thought meets thought, ere from the lips it 

part, 

And each warm wiſh ſprings mutual from the heart. 
This ſure is bliſs (if bliſs on earth there be) 
And once the lot of Abelard and me. 


Alas, how chang'd ! what ſudden horrors riſe | 

A naked lover bound and bleeding lies ! 

Where, where was E/oi/e ? her voice, her hand, 

Her poniard, had oppos'd the dire command. 

Barbarian, ſtay ; that bloody ſtroke reſtrain ; 

'The crime was commen, common be the pain. 

I can no more: by ſhame, by rage, ſuppreſs'd ; 2 
Let tears and burning bluſkes ſpeak the ref. * 


Canſt thou forget that ſad, that ſolemn day, 
When victims at yon altar's foot we lay ? 
Canſt 
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Canſt thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bad the world farewell ? 
As with cold lips I kiſs'd the ſacred veil, | 
The ſhrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale: 
 Heav'n ſcarce believ'd the conqueſt it ſurvey'd, 
And Saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to thoſe dr ad altars as I drew, 

Not on the croſs my eyes were fix'd, but you: 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call; 

And, if I loſe thy love, I loſe my all. 

Come! with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woe 
Thoſe ſtill at leaſt are left thee to beſtow. 

Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me he, 

Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye, 

Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be preſs'd; 
Give all thou canſt—and let me dream the reſt. 
Ah no! inftru& me other joys to prize, 

With other beauties charm my partial eyes, 

Full in my view ſet all the bright abode, 

And make my ſoul quit Abelard for God. 


Ah! think at leaft thy flock deſerves thy care, 
Plants of thy hand, and children of thy pray'r. 
From the falſe world in early youth they fled, 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deſerts led. 
You rais'd theſe hallow'd walls; the deſert ſmil'd, 
And paradiſe was open'd in the wild. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors ; 
No filver ſaints, by dying miſers giv'n, 
Here brib'd the rage of ill-requited Heav'n; 
oh But 
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But ſach plain roofs as Piety could raiſe, 

And only vocal with the Maker's praiſe. 

In theſe lone walls (their days eternal bound), 

Theſe moſs-grown domes with fpiry turrets crown'd, 

Where awful arches make a noon-day night, 

And the dim windows ſhed a ſolemn light ; 

Thy eyes diffus'd a reccuciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day.. 

But now no face divine conientment wezrs ; 

”Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. 

See how the force of others pray'rs I try, 

(O pious fraud of am'rous ary 1) 

But why ſhould I on others pray'rs depend ? 

Come thou, my father, brother, huſband, friend 

Ah, let thy handmaid, ſiſter, daughter, move, 

And all theſe tender names in one, thy love! 

The darkſome pines that o'cr yon rocks reclin'd, 

Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 

The wand'ring ſtreams that ſhine between the hills, 

The grots that echo to the tinkling rills, 

The dying gales that pant upon the trees, 

The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze ; 

No more theſe ſcenes my meditation aid, 

Or lull to ref the viſionary maid : 

But o'er the twilight groves and duſky caves, 

Long-ſoundinrg ailes, and intermingled graves, 

Black Melancholy fits, and round her throws 

A death-like ſilence, and a dread repole ; 

Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 

Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 

Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 

And breathes a browner horror on the woods. . 
Vet 
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Vet here for ever, ever muſt I ftay ; 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey ! 
Death, only death, can break the laſting chain : 
And here, c'en then, ſhall ray cold duſt remain; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, 
And wait till us no ſin to mix with thine. 


Ah, wretch ! believ'd the ſpouſe of God in vain, 
Confeſs'd within the ſlave of love and man. 
Aſſiſt me, heav'n! but whence aroſe that pray'r ? 
Sprung it from pity, or from deſpair? 

E'en here, where frozen Chaſtity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbiuden fires. 

I ought to grieve, but cannot what I ought; 

I mourn the lover, not li ment the fault: 

I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleafures, and ſolicit new; 

Now turn'd to heav'n, I weep my paſt offence z 
Now think of thee, and curſe my innocence. 
Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

"Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience to forget! 

How ſhall I luſe the fin, yet keep the ſenſe, 
And love th'offender, yet deteſt th'offence ?- 
How the dear object from the crime remove, 
Or how diſtinguiſh penitence from love? 
Unequal taſk ! a paſſion to reſign, 

For hearts ſo touch'd, ſo pierc'd, ſo loſt, as mine! 
Ere ſuch a ſoul regains its peaceful ſtate, 

How often muſt it love, how often hate! ? 
How often hope, deſpair, reſent, regret, 
Conceal, diſdain, do all things but forget ? 


But 
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But let heav'n ſeize it, all at once 'tis fir'd ; 

Not touch'd, but rapt ; not waken'd, but inſpir d 
Oh come! oh teach me Nature to ſubdue, 
Renounce my love, my life, myſelf—and you; 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 

Alone can rival, can ſucceed to thee. 


How happy is the blameleſs Veſtal's lot! 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot: 
Eternal ſun-ſhine of the ſpotleſs mind 
Each pray'r accepted, and each wiſh refign'd ;. 
Labour and reſt, that equal periods keep ; 
«© Obedient flumbers, that can wake and weep;“ 
Defires compos'd, affections ever ev'n; 
Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav'n; 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
And whiſp'ring Angels prompt her golden dreams ;; 
For her th*unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
And wings of Seraphs ſhed divine perfumes ; 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins Hymenzals ſing ; 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. 


Far other dreams my erring ſoul employ, 
Far other raptures, of unholy joy.. 
When at the clofe of each fad, forrowing day, 
Fancy reſtores what vengeance ſnatch'd away, 
Then Conſcience. ſleeps, and leaving Nature free, 
All my looſe ſoul unbounded ſprings to thee. 


O curſt, dear horrors of all-conſcious night! 


How glowirs guilt exalts the keen delight! 
Erovoking 
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Provoking dæmons all reſtraint remove, 

And fiir within me ev'ry ſource of love. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 
And round thy phantom glue my claſping arms. 
I wake :—no more I hear, no more I view; 

The phantom flies me, as unkind as you. 

T call aloud ; it hears not what I ſay: 

I ftretch my empty arms; it glides away. 

To dream once more, I cloſe my willing eyes; 
Ye ſoft illufions, dear deceits, ariſe ! 

Alas, no more! methinks we wand'ring go 
Thro' dreary waſtes, and weep each other's woe, 
Where round ſome mould”ring tow'r pale ivy creeps, 
And low-brow*d rocks hang nodding o'er the deeps. 
Sudden you mount, you beekon from the ſkies ; 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds arſe. 

I ſhrick, ſtart up, the ſame ſad proſpect find, 
And wake to all the griefs I left behind. 


For thee the Fates, ſeverely kind, ordain 
A cool ſuſpenſe from pleaſure and from pain; 
Thy life a long dead calm of fix'd repoſe ; 
No pulſe that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the ſea, ere winds were taught to blow, 
Or moving ſpirit bad the waters flow ; 
Soft as the ſlumbers of a ſaint forgiv'n, 


And mild as op'ning gleams of promis'd heav'n. 


Come, Abelard! for what haſt thou to dread ? 
The torch of Venus burns not for the dead. 
Nature ſtands check'd ; Religion diſapproves ; 
Ev'n thou art cold=-yet Eloiſa loves. 

| Ak 
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Ah, hopeleſs, laſting flames! like thoſe that burn 
To light the dead, and warm th'unfruitful urn. 


What ſcenes appear where'er I turn my view ! 
The dear ideas, where I fly, purſue, 
Riſe in the grove, before the altar riſe, 
Stain all my ſoul, and wanton in my eyes. 
I waſte the matin lamp in ſighs for thee ; 
Thy image ſteals between my God and me: 
Thy voice I ſeem in ev'ry hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear: 
When from the cenſer clouds of fragrance roll, 
And ſwelling organs lift the riſing ſoul, 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight, 


Prieſts, tapers, temples, ſwim before my ſight ; 


In ſeas of flame my plunging ſoul is drown'd, 
While altars blaze, and angels tremble round. 


While proſtrate here in humble grief I lie, 
Kind, virtuous drops juſt gath'ring in my eye, 
While praying, trembling, in the duſt I roll, 
And dawning grace is op'ning on my ſoul ; 
Come, if thou dar'ſt, all charming as thou art ! 
Oppoſe thyſelf to Heav'n ; diſpute my heart; 
Come, with one glance of thoſe deluding eyes 
Blot out each bright idea of the ſkies; 

Take back that grace, thoſe ſorrows, and thoſe tears ; 
Take back my fruitleſs penitence and pray'rs; 
Snatch me, juſt mounting, from the bleſt abode ! 
Aſſiſt the fiends, and tear me from my God! | 


No, 
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No, fly me, fly me, far as Pole from Pole; 
Riſe Alps between us! and whole oceans roll! 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor ſhare one pang of all I felt for thee. 

Thy oaths I quit, thy memory reſign; 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate'er was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view !} 
Long lov'd, ador'd ideas, all adiew! 

O Grace ſerene! o Virtue heay'nly fair! 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 
Freſh-blooming Hope, gay daughter of the ſky! 
And Faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter, each mild, each amicable gueſt; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reſt ! 


See in her cell ſad Floi/a ſpread, 
Propt on ſome tomb, a neighbour of the dead. 
In each low wind methinks a ſpirit calls, 
And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as 1 watch'd the dying lamps around, 
From yonder ſhrine I heard a hollow ſound : 
Come, ſiſter, come! {it ſaid, or ſeem'd to ſay) 
% Thy place is here; fad ſiſter, come away | 
Once like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray'd, 
«« Love's victim then, tho' now a fainted maid : 
But all is calm in this eternal ſleep ; 
«« Here Grief forgets to groan, and Love to weep ; 
«« Ev'n Superſtition loſes ev'ry fear; 
„For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here. 


I come, I come! prepare your roſeate bow'rs, 
Celeſtial palms, and ever-blooming flow'rs. 
G Thither, 


— 
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Thither, where ſinners may have reft, I go,. 
Where flames refin'd in breaſts ſeraphic glow: 
Thou, Abelard/ the laſt ſad office pay, 

And ſmooth my paſſage to the realms of day ; 
See my lips tremble, and my eye-balls roll ; 
Suck my laſt breath, and catch my flying ſoul ! 
Au ne—in ſacred veſtments may'ſt thou ftand, 
Tac hallow'd taper trembling in thy hand, 
Preſent the croſs before my lifted eye, 

Teach me at once, and learn of me, to die. 
Ah, then thy once-lov'd Elo ſee ! 

Tt will be then no crime to gaze on me. 

See from my cheek the tranſient roſes fly! 

See the laſt ſparkle languiſh in my eye! 

Till ev'ry motion, pulſe, and breath, be o'er, - 
And ev'n my Abelard be lov'd no more. 

O Death all-eloquent! you only prove 

What duſt we doat on, when *tis man we love. 


Then too, when Fate ſhall thy fair frame deſtroy, 


(That cauſe of all my guilt, and all my joy) 


In trance extatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round ! 
From op*ning ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine ! 


May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 
Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o'er, 
When this rebellious heart ſhall beat no more ; 
If ever Chance two wand'ring lovers brings 


To Paraclete”s white walls and filver ſprings, FR 
er 
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O'er the pale marble ſhall they join their heads, 
And drink the falling tears each other ſheds ; 
Then fadly ſay, with mutual pity mov'd, 

„Oh may we never love as thefe have lov'd!“ 
From the full choir, when loud Hoſannas riſe, 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacriſice; 

Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 

Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall teal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n. 
And, ſure, if Fate ſome future bard ſhall j _ 
In ſad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 

Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore 
And image charms he muft behold no more ; 
Such if there be, who loves fo long, fo well; 
Let him our ſad, our tender ftory tell! 

The well-ſung woes will ſoothe my penſive ghoſt ; 
He beſt can paint em who ſhall feel em moſt. 


THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 
O'ER the wide proſpect as I gaz'd around, 


Sudden I heard a wild promiſcuous ſound, 

Like broken thunders that at diftance roar, 

Or billows murm'ring on the hollow ſhore ; 

Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld, 

Whoſe tow'ring ſummit ambient clouds conceal'd. 
High on a rock of Ice the ſtructure lav, 

Steep its aſcent, and ſlipp'ry was the way: 

G 2 The 
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Ihe wond'rous rock like Parias marble ſhone, 
And ſeem'd, ta diitznt fight, of ſolid ſtone. 
Inſcriptions here of various Names I view'd, 

The greater part by hoſtile Time ſubdu'd ; 

Yet wide was ſpread their fame in ages paſt, 

And Poets once had promis'd they ſhould laſt. 
Some freſh engrav'd appear'd of Wits renown'd ; 
I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I ſaw, that other names deface, 

And fix their own, with labour, in their place: 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place refign'd, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. , 
Nor was the work impaiz'd by ſtorms alone, 

But felt th*approaches of too warm a ſua ; 

For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 

Not more by Envy than exceſs of Praiſe, 

Yet part no injuries of Heav'n could feel, 

Like cryſtal faithful to the graving ſteel ; 

The rock's high ſummit, in the Temple's ſhade, 
Nor heat could melt, nor beating ſtorm invade ; 
Their names inſcrib'd unnumber'd ages paſt, 
From time's firſt birth, with time itſelf ſhall laſt 
Theſe, ever new, nor ſubject to decays, 

Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days, 


So Zenbla's rocks (the beauteous work of froſt) 
Riſe white in air, and glitter o'er the coaſt ; 
Pale ſuns, unfelr, at diſtance roll away, 
And on th' impaſſive ice the lightnings play; 
Eternal ſnows the growing maſs ſupply, 
Fill the bright mountains prop th'incumbent fy : 
As 
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As Atlas fix d, each hoary pile appears, 

The gather'd winter of a thouſand years: 

On this foundation Fame's high temple ſtands; 
Stupendous pile! not rear'd by mortal hands. 
Whate'er proud Rome or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. 
Four faces had the dome, and ev'ry face 

Of various ſtructure, but of equal grace; 
Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 
Salute the diff rent quarters of the ſky. 

Here fabled Chiefs, in darker ages born, 

Or Worthies old, whom arts or arms adorn, 
Who cities rais'd, or tam'd a monſtrous race, 
The walls in venerable order grace; 

Heroes in animated marble frown, 

And Legiſlators ſeem to think in ſtone, 


Weſtward, a ſumptuous frontiſpiece appear'd, 
On Doric pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing cn the roughen'd gold. 
In ſhaggy ſpoils here The/eus was beheld, 
And Per/eus dreadful with Minerva's ſhield : 
There great Alcides, ftooping with his toil; 
Reſts on his club, and holds th' He/perian (poll : 
Here Orpheus fings ; trees, moving to the ſound, 
- Start from their roots, and form a ſhade around : 
Amphion there the loud creating lyre 
Strikes, and behold a ſudden Thebes afpire ! 
Cytheron's echoes anſwer to his call, 


And half the mountain rolls into a wall; 
G 3 Thers 
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There might you ſee the length' ning fpires aſcend, 
The domes ſwell up, the wid*ning arches bend, 
The growing tow'rs like exhalations riſe, 

And the huge columns heave into the fries. 


The Eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 
With di'mands flaming, and Barbaric gold. 
There Niaut ſhone, who ſpread th' Hſjrian fame, 
And the great founder of the Perfian name: 
There in long robes the royal Magi ftand, 
Grave Zoreafter waves the circling wand : 
The ſage Cha/deax: rob'd in white appear d; 
And Brachmans, deep in deſert woods rever'd : 
Theſe ſtopp'd the Moon, and call'd th'unbody'd 

ſhades 

To midnight banquets in the glimm'ring glades ; 
Made viſionary fabrics round them riſe, 
And airy ſpectres ſkim before their eyes; 
Of Taliſmans and Sigils knew the pow'r, 
And careful watch'd the Planetary hour. 
Superior, and alone, Confucius ſtood, 
Who taught that uſeful ſcience, to be good. 


But, on the South, a long majeſtic race 
Of Eg ypr's Prieſts the gilded niches grace, 
Who meafur'd earth, deſcrib'd the ſtarry ſpheres, 
And trac'd the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car S2/ofris ſtruck my view, 
Whom ſcepter'd ftaves in golden harneſs drew: 
His hands a bow and pointed jav'lin hold; 
His giant limbs are arm's in ſcales of gold. . 

| | 2 
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Between the ftatues Obeliſks were plac'd, 
And the learn'd walls with Hieroglyphics grac'd. 


Of Gothic ſtructure was the Northern ſide, 
O'erwrought with ornaments of barb'rous pride. 
There huge Coloſses roſe, with trophies crown'd, 
Ana Runic characters were grav'd around. 

There ſat Zanolxis with erected eyes, | 

And Odis here in mimic trances dies. 

There on rude iron columns, ſmear d with blood, 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes Rood, 
Druids and Bards (their once loud harps unſtrung) 
And youths that dy'd to be by Poets fung. | 
Theſe, and a thouſand more of doubtful fame, 
To whom old fables gave a laſting name, 

In ranks adorn'd the Femple's outwand face; 
The wall in luftre and effect like glaſs, 

Which o'er each object caſting various dies, 
Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies : 

Nor void of emblem was the myſtic wall, 

For thus romantic fame increaſes all. 


The Temple ſhakes, the ſounding gates unfold, 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold, 
Rais'd on a thouſand pillars wreath'd around 
With laurel-foliage, and with eagles crown'd : 
Of bright tranſparent beryl were the walls, 

The friezes gold, and gold the capitals : 
As Heav'n with ſtars, the roof with jewels glows, 
And ever- living lamps depend in rows. 
; Full 
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Full in the paſſage of each ſpacious gate, 

The ſage Hiſtorians in white garments wait; 

Grav'd o'er their ſeats, the form of Time was 
found, 


His ſcythe revers'd, and both his pinions bound, 
TEMPLE OF FAME, v. 1. p. 182. 


But in the centre of the hallow'd choir, 
Six pompous columns o'er the reſt aſpire ; 
Around the ſhrine itſelf of Fame they ſtand, 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command. 
High on the firſt the mighty Homer ſhone ; 
Eternal adamant compos'd his throne : 
Father of verſe ! in holy fillets dreſt, 
His filver beard wav'd gently o'er his breaſt : 
Though blind, a boldnefs in his looks appears; 
In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
The wars of Troy were round the pillar ſeen : 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian Queen 
Here Hector glorious from Patroclus fall, 
Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan wall. 
Motion and life did ev'ry part inſpire, 
Bold was the work, and prov'd the maſter's fire; 
A ftrong expreſſion moſt he ſeem'd t' affect, 
And here and there diſclos'd a brave neglect. 


A golden column next in rank appear'd, 
On which a ſhrine of pureſt gold was rear'd ; 
Finich'd the whole, and labour'd ev'ry part 

With patient touches of unweary'd art: 
2A | The 
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The Mantwan there in ſober triumph ſate, 
Compos' d his poſture, and his look ſedate * 
On Homer ſtill he fix'd a rev'rend eye, 
Great without pride, in modeſt majeſty. 

In living ſculpture on the ſides were ſpread 
The Latian wars, and haughty Twrnus dead; 
Eliza firetch'd upon the fun'ral pyre ; 1 
uneas bending with his aged Sire; 

Troy flam'd in burning gold; and o'er the throne 
Aus and THE Man in golden cyphers ſhone. 


Four ſwans ſuſtain a car of filver bright, 
With heads advanc'd, and pinions ſtretch'd for 
flight : 
Here, like ſome furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And ſeem'd to labour with th inſpiring God. 
Acroſs the harp a careleſs hand he flings, 
And boldly finks into the ſounding firings. 
The figur'd games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove ſurvey the rapid race. 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run 1 
The fiery ſteeds ſeem ftarting from the flone : 
The champions in diſtorted poſtures threat ; 
And all appear'd wregularly great. 


Here happy Horace tun'd th' Auſoniam lyre 
To ſweeter ſounds, and temper'd Pixdar”s fire ; 
Pleas'd with Al/cezs manly rage t'infuſe 
The ſofter ſpirit of the Sapphic Muſe. 

The poliſh'd pillar diff rent ſculptures grace; 
A work outlaſting monumental braſs, 


Here 
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Here ſmiling Loves and Bacchanals appear, 
The Julias ſtar, and great Auguſtus here: 

The Doves, that round the infant Poet ſpread 
Myrtles and bays, hang hov'rirg o'er his head. 


Here, in a ſhrine that caſt a dazzling light, 
Sate, fix'd in thought, the mighty Stag yrice - 
His ſacred head a radiunt Zodiac crown'd ; 
And various animals his fides ſurround : 

His piercing eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all Nature through. 


With equal rays immortal Tully ſhone ; 
The Reman Roftra deck'd the Conſul's throne : 
Gath'ring his flowing robe, he ſeem'd to ſtand 
In act to ſpeak, and graceful ſtretch'd his hand. 
Behind, Rome's Genius waits with civic crowns, 


And the great Father of his country owns. 


Theſe maſſy columns in a circle riſe, 

Qer which a pompous dome invades the ſkies : 
Scarce. to the top I ftretch'd my aching ſight, 

So large it ſpread, and ſwell'd to ſuch a height. 
Full in the midſt proud Fame's imperial feat 
With jewels blaz'd, magnificently great : 

The vivid em'ralds there revive the eye, 

The flaming rubies ſhew their ſanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively ſapphires ſtream, 
And lucid amber caſts a golden gleam. 
With-various-colour'd light the pavement ſhone, 
And all on fre appear'd the glowing throne ; 
The 
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The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, p 
And forms a r:inbow of alternate rays. 7 
When on the Goddeſs firſt I caſt my ſight, _ 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit's height; . 
But ſwell'd to larger ſize the more I gaz'd, 4 


"Till to the roof her tow'ring front ſhe rais'd : 

With her, the Temple ev'ry moment grew, 

And ampler viſtas open'd to my view: | 

Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 

And arches widen, and long ailes extend. 

Such was her form as ancient Bards have told, 

Wings raiſe her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 

A thouſand buſy tongues the Goddeſs bears, 

And thouſand open eyes, and thouſand liſt'ning 
cars. 

Beneath, in order rang'd, the tuneful Nine 

(Her virgin handmaids) ſtill attend the ſhrine : 

With eyes on Fame for ever fix'd, they ing ; 

For Fame they raiſe the voice, and tune the ftring : 

With Time's firſt birth began the heav'nly lays, 

And laſt, eternal, through the length of days. 


Around theſe wonders as I caſt a look, 
The trumpet ſounded, and the Temple ſhook; 
And all the nations, ſummon'd at the call, 
From diff rent quarters fill the crouded hall: 
Of various tongues the mingled ſounds were heard; -1 
In various garbs promiſcuous throngs appear'd ; 
Thick as the bees, that with the Spring renew 
Their flow'ry toils, aud fip the fragrant dew, 

When 
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When the wing'd colonies firſt tempt the ſky, 

O'er duſky helds and ſhaded waters fly, 

Or ſettling, feize the ſweets the bloſſoms yield, 

And a low murmur runs along the field. 

Millions of ſuppliant crouds the ſhrine attend, 

And all degrees before the Goddeſs bend ; 

The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the ſage, 

And boaſting youth, and narrative old-age. 

Their pleas were diff rent, their requeſt the ſame} 

For good and bad alike are fond of fame. 

Some ſhe difgrac'd, and ſome with honours 
crown d; 

Unlike ſucceſſes equal merits found. 

Thus her blind fifter, fickle Fortune, reigns, 

And undiſcerning ſcatters crowns and chains. 


Firſt at the ſhrine the Learned world appear, 
And to the Goddeſs thus prefer their pray'r. 
Long have we ſought t'inſtruct and pleaſe man- 

kind, ; 
With ſtudies pale, with midnight vigits blind; 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 
We here appeal to thy ſuperior throne : 
On Wit and Learning the juft prize beftow ; 
For Fame is all we muſt expe& below. 


The Goddefs heard, and bad the Mufes raife 
The golden Trumpet of eternal Praife : 
From pole to pole the winds diffuſe the ſound 
That filts the circuit of the worid around; 5 
or 
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Not al! at once, as thunder breaks the cloud; 
The notes at firſt were rather ſweet than loud: 
By juſt degrees they ev'ry moment riſe, 

Fill the wide earth, and gain upon the ſkies. 
At ev'ry breath were balmy odours ſhed, 
Which ſtill grew ſweeter as they wider ſpread ; 
Lef: fragrant ſcents th'unfolding rcfe exhales, 
Or ſpices breathing in Arabian gales. 


Next theſe the good and juſt, an awful train, 
Thus on their knees addreſs the ſacred fane. 
Since living virtue is with envy curs'd, 

Aad the beſt men are treated like the work, 

Do thou, juſt Goddeſs, call our merits f cth, 

And give each deed th'exact intrinfic wortn. 
Not with bare juitice ſhall your ad be crown'd, 
(Said Fame) but high above deiert renown'd : 
Let fuller notes th'applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. 


This band diſmiſs'd, behold another croud 
Prefer the {ame requeſt, and lowly bow'd; 
The conſtant tenour of whoſe well-ſpent days 
No lefs deſerv'd a juſt return of praiſe. 
But ſtraight the direful 'Trump of Slander ſounds ; 
Thro' the big dome the doubling thunder bounds; 
Lou! as the burſt of cannon rends the ſkies, 
The dire report througli ev'ry region dies, 
In ev'ry ear inceſſant rumours rung, 
And gath'ring ſcandals grew on cv'ry tongue. 
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From the black Trumpet's ruſty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames, and clouds of rolling ſmoke . 
The pois'nous vapour blots the purple ſkies, 
And withers all before it as it flies. 


A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore, 
And proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
For thee, (they cry'd) amidſt alarms and ftrife, 
We ſail'd in tempeſts down the ſtream of life; 
For thee whole nations fill'd with flames and blood, 
And ſwam to empire through the purple flood. 
Thoſe ills we dar'd, thy inſpiration own ; 
What virtue ſeem'd, was done for thee alone. 
Ambitious fools! (the Queen reply'd, and frown'd) 
Be all your acts in dark oblivion drown'd ; 
There ſleep forgot, with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your ftatues moulder'd, and your names unknown! 
A ſudden cloud ſtraight ſnatch'd them from my 

ſight, | 

And each majeſtic phantom ſunk in night. 


Then came the ſmalleſt tribe I yet had ſeen ; 
Plain was their dreſs, and modeſt was their mien. 
Great Idol of Mankind ! we neither claim 
'The praiſe of merit, nor aſpire to fame ; 

But ſafe in deſerts from th'applauſe of men, 
Would die unheard of, as we liv'd unſeen. 

*Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from fight 

Thoſe acts of goodneſs, which themſelves requite. 
O let us ſtill the ſecret joy partake, 


To follow Virtue e en for Virtue's fake. 
And 
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And live there men who ſlight immortal Fame ? 
Who then with incenſe ſhall adore our name ? 
But, mortals ! know, *tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide, 
Riſe! Muſes, riſe! add all your tuneful breath; 
Theſe muſt not ſleep in darkneſs and in death. 
She ſaid : in air the trembling muſic floats, 

And on the winds triumphant ſwell the notes; 
So ſoft, though high, ſo loud, and yet ſo clear, 
E'en liſt'ning Angels lean from Heav'n to hear. 
To furtheſt ſhores th'ambroſial ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. 


Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 

With feathers crown'd, with gay embroid'ry 
dreſs'd : b 

Hither, they cry'd, direct your eyes, and ſee 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry ; 
Our's 1s the place at banquets, balls, and plays, 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days. 
Courts we frequent, where tis our pleaſing care 
To pay due viſits, and addreſs the fair: 
In fact, 'tis true, no nymph we could perſuade, 
But ſtill in fancy vanquiſh'd ev'ry maid : 
Of unknown ducheſſes lewd tales we tell; 
Yet, would the world believe us, all were well. 
The joy let others have, and we the name, 
And what we want in pleaſure, grant in fame. 
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The Queen aſſents, the trumpet rends the ſkies, 
And at each blaſt a Lady's honour dies. 


H 2 Pleas'd 
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Pleas'd with the ſtrange ſucceſs, vaſt numbers 
preſt 

Around the ſhrine, and made the ſame requeſt, 
What, you! (he cry'd) unlearn'd in arts to pleaſe, 
Slaves to yourſelyes, and e'en fatigu'd with eaſe, 
ho loſe a length of undeſerving days, 
\. ould you uſurp the lover's de:r-bought praiſe ? 
Vo jaſt contempt, ye vain pretenders, fall, 
tne people's fable, and the ſcorn of all. 
Straight the black clarion ſends a horrid ſound, 
Loud laughs burſt out, and bi:ter ſcoffs fly round, 
\\ aifpers are heard, with taunts reviling loud, 
And ſcornful hiſſes run through all the croud. 


Laſt, thoſe who boaſt of mighty miſchiefs done, 
Enſlave their country, or uſurp a throne; 
Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
On ſov'reigns ruin'd, or on friends betray'd: 
Calm, thinking villains, whom no faith could fix, 
Of crooked counſels, and dark politics ; 
Of theſe a gloomy tribe ſurround the throne, 
And beg to make th'immertal treaſons known, 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks that ſeem'd to ſet the world on fire. 
At the dread ſound pale mortals ſtood 2ghaſt, 
And ſtartled Nature trembled with the blaft. 


TEMPLE OF FAME, v. I. p. 159. 
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THERE liv'd in Lombardy, as authors write, 

In days of old, a wiſe and worthy Knight, 

Of gentle manners, as of gen'rous race, 

Bleſt with much ſenſe, much riches, and ſome 
grace; 

Yet, led aſtray by Venn, ſoft delights, 

He ſcarce could rule ſome idle appetites : 

For long ago, let Prieſts ſay what they could, 

Weak, ſinful Laymen were but fleſh and blood. 


But in due time, when fixty years were o'er, 
He vow'd to lead this vicious life no more. 
Whether pure holineſs inſpir'd his mind, 

Or dotage turn'd his brain, is hard to find ; 
But his high conrage prick'd him forth to wed, 
And try the pleaſures of a lawful bed. 

This was his nightly dream, his daily care, 
And to the heav'nly pow'rs his conſtant pray'r, 
Once ere he dy'd to tafte the bliſsful life 

Of a kind huſband and a loving wife. 


Theſe thoughts he fortify'd with reaſons Rill, 
(For none want reaſons to confirm their will.) 
Grave authors ſay, and witty poets ſing, 
That honeſt wedlock is a glorious thing: 
But depth of judgment moſt in him appears, 
Who wiſely weds in his maturer years. 

| H 3 Then 
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Then let him chuſe a damſel young and fair, 

To bleſs his age, and bring a worthy heir; | 

To ſoothe his cares, and, free from noiſe and ſtrife, 

Conduct him gently to the verge of lite. 

Let finful batchelors their woes deplore ; 

Full well they merit all they feel, and more 

Unaw'd by precepts human or divine, 

Like birds and beaſts promiſcuouſly they join: 

Nor know to make the preſent blefling laſt, 

To hope the future, or eſteem the paſt ; 

But vainly boaſt the joys they never try'd, 

And find divulg'd the ſecrets they would hide. 

The marry'd man may bear his yoke with eaſe, 

Secure at once himſelf and heav'n to pleaſe; 

And paſs his inoffenſive hours away, 

In bliſs all night, and innocence all day : 

Tho” fortune change, his conſtant ſpouſe remains. 

Augments his joys, or mitigates his pains. 
JANUARY AND MAY, v. I. p. 209. 


IAN UARV S CIRCUMSPECTION. 


MY friends, he cry'd, (and caſt a mournful look 
Around the room, and ſigh'd before he ſpoke :) 
Beneath the weight of threeſcore years I bend, 
And worn with cares, and haſt'ning to my end; 
How I have liv'd, alas! you know too well, 
In worldly follies, which I bluſh to tell: 

But gracious heav'n has ope'd my eyes at laſt; 
With due regret I view my vices paſt, 
And, as the precept of the Church decrees, 
Will take a wife, and live in holy eaſe, 

| But 
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Put ſince by counſel all things ſhould be done, 
And many heads are wiſer ſtill than one; 
Chuſe you for me, who beſt ſhall be content 
When my defire's approv'd by your conſent. 


One caution yet is needful to be told, 

To guide your choice; this wife muſt not be old: 
There gees a ſaying, and 'twas ſhrewlly ſaid, 
Old ſiſh at table, but young fleſh in bed. 

My ſoul abhors the taſteleſs, dry embrace 

Of a ſtale virgin with a winter face: 

lu that cold ſeaſon Love but treats his gueſt 

Vith bean- ſtraw, and tough forage at the beſt. 
No crafty widow ſhall approach my bed; 
Thoſe are too wile ſor batchelors to wed : 

As ſubtle clerks hy many ſchools are made, 
Twice-marry'd dames are miſtreſies o'th' trade: 
But young and tender virgins, rul'd with eaſe, 


- — 1 ; 4 
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The breathing flute's ſoft notes are heard around, 
And the ſhrill trumpets mix their ſilver ſound; 
The vaulted roofs with echoiig mutic ring, 


Theſe touch the vocal ſtops, and thoſe the trembling 
ſtring. 


We form like wax, and mould them as we pleaſe. 
IBID. p. 211. 
THE NUPTIAL FEAST. ; 
AND now the palace-gates are open'd wide, 
The gueſts appear in order, fide by ſide, | 
And plac'd in ſtate the bridegroom and the bride. f 


Not 
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Not thus Amphion tun'd the warbling lyre, 

Nor Jab the ſounding clarion could inſpire, 

Nor fierce Theodamas, whoſe ſprightly ſtrain 

Could fwell the ſoul to rage, and fire the martial 
train. 


Bacchus himfelf, the nuptial feaſt to grace, 
(So Poets fing) was preſent on the place: 
And lovely Nut, goddeſs of delight, 
Shook high hey flaming torch in open fight, 
And danc'd around, and ſmil'd on ev'ry Knight. 
Pleas'd her beft ſervant would his courage try, 
No lefs in wedlock, than in liberty. 
Full many an age old Hymen had not ſpy'd 
So kind a bridegroom, or fo bright a bride. 
Ye bards ! renown'd among the tuneful throng 
For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial ſong ; 
Think not your fofteſt numbers can diſplay 
The matchleſs glories of this bliſsful day: 
The joys are ſuch, as far tranſcend your rage, 
When tender youth has wedded ſtooping age. 


The beauteons Dame fat ſmiling at the board, 
And darted am'rous glances at her Lord. 
Not Hefter's ſelf, whoſe charms the Hebrews ſing, 
E'er look'd fo lovely on her Perfian King: 
Bright as the riſing fun, in ſummer's day, 
And freſh and blooming as the month of May! 
The joyfal Knight ſurvey'd her by his fide, 
Nor envy'd Paris with bis Spartan bride : 


sul 
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Still, as his mind r-volv'd with vaſt delight 
Th'entrancing raptures of th'approaching night, 
Reſtleſs he fat, invoking ev'ry pow'r 

To ſpeed his blifs, and hafte the happy hour. 
Meantime the vig'rous dancers beat the greund, 


And ſongs were fung, and flowing bowls went 
round. 


With od'rous ſpices they perfum'd the place, 
And mirth and pleature ſhone in ev'ry face. 
| 181 p. 218. 


THE PEAR TREE. 


THUS finging as he went, at laſt he drew, 
By eaſy ſteps, to where the Pear-tree grew : 
The longing Dame look'd up, and ſpy'd her Love 
Full fairly perch'd among the boughs above. 
She ſtopp'd, and ſighing: O good Gods! ſhe cry'd, 
What pangs, what ſudden ſhoots diſtend my fide ! 
O for that tempting fruit, ſo freſh, ſo green; 
Help, for the love of Heav'n's immortal Queen! 
Help, deareſt Lord, and fave at once the life 
Of thy poor infant, and thy longing wife! 


Sore figh'd the Knight to hear his Lady's cry, 

But could not climb, and had no ſervant nigh: 

Old as he was, and void of eye-ſight too, 

What could, alas! a helpleſs huſband do? 

And muſt I languiſh then, ſhe ſaid, and die, 

Yet view the lovely fruit before my eye ? 

At leaſt, kind Sir, for charity's ſweet ſake, 

Vouchſafe the trunk between your arms to take ; 
Then 
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Then from your back I might aſcend the tree; N 
Do you but ſtoop, and leave the reſt to me. 


With all my ſoul, he thus reply'd again, 
I'd ſpend my deareſt blood to eaſe thy pain. 
With that, his back againſt the trunk he bent; 
She ſeiz'd a twig, and up the tree ſhe went. 


Now prove your patience, gentle Ladies all ! 
Nor let on me your heavy anger fall : 
*Tis truth T tell, though not in phraſe refin'd ; 
Though blunt my tale, yet honeſt is my mind. 
What feats the Lady in the tree might do, 
I paſs, as gambols never known to you; 
But ſure it was a merrier fit, ſhe fwore, 
Than in her life ſhe ever felt before. 


In that nice moment, lo! the wond'ring Knighe 
Look'd out, and ſtood reſtor' d to ſudden fight. 
Straight on the tree his eager eyes he bent, 

As one whoſe thoughts were on his ſpouſe intent; 
But when he faw his boſom-wife fo dreſs'd, 

His rage was ſuch as cannot be expreſs'd : 

Not frantic mothers, when their infants die, 
With louder clamours rend the vaulted ſky : 

He cry'd, he roar'd, he ftorm'd, he tore his hair; 
Death! hell! and furies ! what doſt thou do there ? 


What ails my Lord? the trembling Dame reply' d: 
I thought your patience had been better try'd : 
Is this your love, ungrateful and ankind, 
This my reward for having cur'd the blind? 
Why 
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Why was I taught to make my huſband ſee, 

By ſtruggling with a Man upon a Tree? 

Did I for this the pow'r of magic prove, 
Unhappy wife, whoſe crime was too much love 


If this be ſtruggling, by this holy light, 
'Tis ſtruggling with a vengeance (quoth the Knight) 
So Heav'n preſerve the ſight it has reſter'd, 
As with theſe eyes I plainly ſaw thee whor'd ; 
Whor'd by my flave—perſidious wretch ! may hell 
As ſurely ſeize thee, as I ſaw too well. 


Guard me, good Angels! cry'd the gentle May, 
Pray Heav'n, this magic work the proper way! 
Alas, my love! tis certain, could you fee, 

You ne'er had us'd theſe killing words to me: 
So help me, Fates, as tis no perfect ſight, 
But ſome faint glumm'ring of a doubtful light. 


I81D. p. 230. 


— : ———— - 


THE NECESSITY OF MARRIAGE. 


Pay L, knowing one could never ſerve our turn, 

Declar'd *twas better far to wed than burn. 

There's danger in aſſembling fire and tow ; 

I grant 'em that, and what it means you know. 

The ſame Apoſtle too has elſewhere own'd, 

No precept for Virginity he found : 

Tis but a counſel—and we women till 

Take which we like, the counſel, or our will. 
4 envy 
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T envy not their bliſs, if he or ſhe 
Think fit to live in perfect chaſtity ; 
Pure let thrm b, and free from taint or vice; 
I, fer a few {light ſpots, am not fo nice. 
Heav'n calls us liff rent ways, on theſe beſtows 
One proper gift, another grants to thoſe : 
Not ev'ry man's oblig'd to ſell his ſtore, 
And give up all his ſubſtance to the poor: 
Such as are perfect, may, I can't deny; 
But by your leaves, Divine:, ſo am not I. 

THE WIFE OF BATH, v. I. p. 238. 


WEDDED ARTIFICE. 


LO thus, my friends, I wrought to my deſire» 
Theſe three right ancient venerable fires. 
I told 'em, Thus you ſay, and thus you do; 
I told 'em falſe, but Fexktin ſwore 'twas true. 
I, like a dog, could bite as well as whine, 
And firſt cemplain'd, when'er the guilt was mine. 
I tax'd them oft with wenching and amours, 
When their weak legs ſcarce dregg'd 'em out of 

doors ; | 
And ſwore the rambles that I took by night, 
Were all to ſpy what damſels they bedighr. 
That colour brought me many hours of mirth ; 
For all this wit is giv'n us from our birth. 
Heav'n gave to women the peculiar grace 
To ſpin, to weep, and cully human race. 
By this nice conduct, and this prudent courſe, | 
By murm'ring, wheedling, ſtratagem, and ſorce, 
I ill 
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I till prevail'd, and would be in the right, 

Or curtain-leftures made a reſtleſs night. 

If once my huſband's arm was o'er my fide, 
What! fo familiar with your ſpouſe? I cry'd: 

I levied firſt a tax upon his need ; 

Then let him—'twas a nicety indeed! 

Let all mankind this certain maxim hold, 

Marry who will, our ſex is to be ſold. 

With empty hands no taſſels you can lure, 

But fulſome love for gain we can endure; 

For gold we love the impotent and old, 

And heave, and pant, and kiſs, and cling, for gold. 
Yet with embraces, curſes oft I mix'd, 

Then kiſs'd again, and chid, and rail'd betwixt. 
Well, I may make my will in peace, and die, 
For not one word in man's arrears am I. 

To drop a dear diſpute I was unable, 

E'en though the Pope himſelf had fart at table, 


1819. p. 241. 


WIDOW HOOD. 
THUS day by day, and month by month we paſt; 
It pleas'd the Lord to take my ſpouſe at laſt. 
I tore my gown, I ſoil'd my locks with duſt, 
And beat my breaſts, as wretched widows—muſt, 
Before my face my handkerchief I ſpread, 
To hide the flood of tears I did—not ſhed. 
The good man's coffin to the Church was borne ; 
Around, the neighbours, and my Clerk too, mourn, 
But as he march'd, good Gods! he ſhow'd a pair 
Of legs and feet, ſo clean, ſo firong, fo fair! 


OF 


— 
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Of twenty winters age he ſeem'd to be; 

T (to ſay truth) was twenty more than he; 
But vig'rous ſtill, a lively buxom dame; 
And had a wond'rous gift to quench a flame, 
A Conj' rer once, that deeply could divine, 
Aſſur'd me, Mars in Taurus was my ſign. 
As the ſtars order'd, ſuch my life has been 
Alas, alas, that eyer love was fin ! 

Fair Venus gave me fire, and ſprightly grace. 
And Mars aſſurance, and a dauntleſs face. 
By virtue of this pow'rful conſtellation, 

I follow'd always my own inclination, 


IB1D. p. 246, 


THE ALLEY, 


J. 


IN ev'ry town where Thamis rolls his tide, 

A narrow paſs there is, with houſes low ; 
Where ever and anon the ſtream is ey'd, 

And many a boat, ſoft ſliding to and fro. 

'There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 

The ſhort thick ſob, loud ſcream, and ſhriller ſquall: 

How can ye, mothers, vex your children ſo? 

Some play, ſome eat, ſome cack againſt the wall, 

And as they crouchen low, for bread and butter call. 


* | II. And 
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II. 


And on the broken pavement, here and there, 

Doth many a ſtinking ſprat and herring lie; 

A brandy and tobacco ſhop 1s near, 

And hens, and dogs, and hogs, are feeding by; 

And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry. 

At ev'ry door are ſun-burnt matrons ſeen, 

Mending old nets to catch the (ſcaly fry, 

Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding eft between; 

Scolds anſwer foul-mouth'd ſcolds ; bad neighbour- 
hood, I ween. 


III. 


The ſnappiſh cur, (the paſſengers annoy} 

Cloſe at my heels with yelping treble flies; 

The whimp'ring girl, and hoarſer ſcreaming boy, 

Join to the yelping treble, ſhrilling cries; 

The ſcolding Quean to louder notes doth riſe, 

And her full pipes thoſe fhrilling cries confound ; 

To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 

The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round, 

And curs, girls, boys, and ſcolds, in the deep baſe 
are drown'd. | 


IV. 


Hard by a ſty, beneath a roof of thatch, 

Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 

Baſkets of fiſh at Billinſgate did watch, 

Cod, whiting, oyſter, mackrel, ſprat, or plaice : 
* There 
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There learn'd ſh> ſpeech from tongues that never 
ceaſe. 
Slander befide her, like a magpie, chatters, 
With Envy, (ſpitting cat) dread foe to peace ; 
Like a curs'd cur, Malice before her clatters, 
And vexing ev'ry wight, tears clothes and all to 
tatters. 
V. 
Her dugs were mark'd by ev'ry Collier's hand, 
Her mouth was black as bulldogs at the ſtall: 
She ſcratch'd, bit, and ſpar d ne lace ne band, 
And Bitch and Rogue her anſwer was to all; 
Nay, een the parts of ſhame by name would call: 
Vea, when ſhe paſſed by or lane or nook, 
Would greet the man who turn'd him to the wall, 
And by lis hand obſcene the porter took, 
Nor ever did aſkance like modeſt Virgin look. 


VI * 


Such place hath Deptford, navy- building town, 

Wookwich and Wapping, ſmelling ſtrong of pitch; 

Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, 

And Twict nam ſuch, which fairer ſcenes enrich, 

Grots, ſtatues, urns, and Jo—n's dog and bitch, 

Ne village is without, on either fide, 

All up the filver Thames, or all adown, 

Ne Richmondg”s ſelf from whoſe tall front are ey'd 

Vales, ſpires, meand'ring ſtreams, and ge” 3 
towr'y pride. 


LIMIT. OF ENGLISH POETS, v. 2. p. 4. 
THE 
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THE COUNTRY PARSON, 


Pars ON, theſe things in thy poſſeſſing | 
Are better than the biſhop's bleſſing. { 
A wife that makes conſerves ; a ſteed * 
'That carries double when there's need : 

October ſtore, and beſt Virginia, 

Tythe-pig, and mortuary guinea : 

Gazettes ſent gratis down, and frank'd, 

For which thy patron's weekly thank'd ; 

A large concordance, bound long fince ; 

Sermons to Charles the Firſt, when prince: 

A chronicle of ancient ſtanding ; 

A Chryſoſtom to ſmooth thy band in. 

The Polyglott—three parts, —my text, 
Howbeit—likewiſe—now to my next. 

Lo here the Septuagint—and Paul, 

To ſum the whole, —the cloſe of all. 


He that has theſe, may paſs his life, 
Drink with the *ſquire, and kiſs his wife; 
On-Sundays preach, and eat his fill ; 

And faſt on Fridays if he will ; 

Toaſt church and queen, explain the news, 
Talk with church-wardens about pews, 
Pray heartily for ſome new gift, 

And ſhake his head at Doctor S7. 


1BID, p. 13. 


I 3 MAN. 
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M AN. 


AWAKE, my Sr. Jobs! leave all meaner things 
To Jow ambition, and the pride of Kings- 

Let us (fince life can little more ſapply 

Than juſt to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of Man; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan; 

A wild, where weeds and flow'rs promiſcuous 
| ſhoot ; 

Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 

Try what the open, what the covert yield! 

The latent tracts, the giddy heights, explore 

Of all who blindly creep, or ſightleſs ſoar ; 

Eye Nature's walks, ſhoot Folly as it flies, 
And catch the Manners living as they riſe ; 

Laugh where we muſt, be candid where we can ; 


But vindicate the ways of God to Man. 


Say firſt, of God above, or Man below, 
What can we reaſon, but from what we know ? 
Of Man, what ſee we but his ftation here, 
From which to reaſon, or to which refer? 
Thro' worlds unnumber'd tho? the God be known, 
Tis ours to trace him only in our own. 
He, who thro? vaſt immenſity can pierce, 
See worlds on worlds compoſe one univerſe, 

Obſerve 
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Obſerve how ſyſtem into ſyſtem runs, 

What other planets circle other ſuns, 

What vary'd Being peoples ev'ry ſtar, 

May tell why Heav'n has made us as we are. 
But of this frame the bearings and the ties, 

The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul | 
Look'd thro” ? or can a part contain the whole? 


Is the great chain, chat draws all to agree, 
And drawn ſupports, upheld by God, or thee ? 


Prefumptuous Man! the reafon wouldſt thou find, 
Why form'd ſo weak, fo little, and fo blind? 
Firſt, if thou canſt, the harder reaſon gueſs, 
Why form'd no weaker, blinder, and no leſs. 

| Aﬀe of thy mother Earth, why oaks are made 
Taller and ſtronger than the weeds they ſhade ; 
Or aſk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Fove's Satellites are leſs than Fowe ? 


Of Syſtems poſſible, if tis confeſt, 
That Wiſdom infinite muſt form the beſt, 
Where all muſt full, or not cohcrent be, 
And all that riſes, riſe in due degree; 
Then, in the ſcale of reas'ning life, tis plain, 
There muſt be, ſomewhere, ſuch a rank as Man: 
And all the queſtion (wrangle eer fo long) 
Is only this, if God has plac'd him wrong ? 


Reſpecting 
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Reſpecting Man, whatever wrong we call 
May, muſt be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thouſand movements ſcarce one purpoſe gain : 
In God's, one ſingle can its end produce; 
Yet ſerves to ſecond too ſome other uſe. 
So Man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown, 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
"Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. 


When the proud ſteed ſhall know why man 
reſtrains 

His fiery courſe, or drives him o'er the plains ; 
When the dull Ox, why now he breaks the clod, 
Is now a victim, and now gypt's God; 
Then ſhall Man's pride and dullneſs comprehend 
His actions“, paſſions”, being's, uſe and end; 
Why doing, ſuff*ring,\check'd, impell'd; and why 
This hour a flave, the next a deity. 


Then ſay not Man's im perfect, Heav'n in fault: 
Say rather, Man's as perfect as he cught ; 
His knowledge meaſur'd to his ſtate and place; 
His time a moment, and a point hĩs ſpace. 
If to be perfect in a certain ſphere, 
What matter, ſoon or late, or here or there ? 
The bleſt to-day is as completely ſo, 
As who began a thouſand years ago. 


Heav'n 
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Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, their preſent ſtate ; | 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits know : 
Or who could ſuffer Being here below ? 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
And licks the hand juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 
Oh blindneſs to the future! kindly giv'n, 

That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heav'n: 
Who ſees with equal eye, as God of all, | 

A hero periſh, or a fparrow fall, 

Atoms or ſyſtems into ruin hurl'd, 

And now a bubble burſt, and now a world. 


Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions ſoar ; 
Wait the great teacher Death; and God adore, 
What future bliſs, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that Hope to be thy bleſſing now. 

Hope ſprings eternal in the human breaft : 
Man never Is, but always To be bleſt: 

The foul, uneaſy, and confin'd from home, 
Reſts and expatiates in a life to come. 


Lo, the poor Indian; whoſe untutor'd mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind 
His ſoul, proud Science never taught to ſtray 
Far as the folar walk, or milky way ; 

Yet ſimple Nature to his hope has giv'n, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heav*n ; 


* 4 A I =, * 


Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 
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Some ſafer world in depth of woods embrac'd, 
Some happier iſland in-the watry waſte, 
Where ſlaves once more their native land behold, 
No ſiends torment, no Chriſtians thirſt for gold. 
To Be, contents his natural defire, 
He aſks no Angel's wing, no Seraph's fire; 
But thinks, admitted to that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company. 

| ESSAY ON MAN, v. 2. p. 43. 


THE PROGRESSION OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


WHAT would this Man? Now upward will 
he ſoar, 

And, little lefs than Angel, would be more ; 
Now looking downwards, juſt as griev'd appears 
To want the ſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. 
Made for his uſe all creatures if he call, 
Say what their uſe, had he the pow'rs of all? 
Nature to theſe, without profufion, kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs aflign'd ; 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 
Here with degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force; 
All in exa& proportion to the ſtate ; 
Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 
Each beaſt, each inſet, happy in its own : 
Is Heav'n unkind to Man, and Man alone? 


Be pleas'd with nothing, if not bleſt with all? 


: cis 0c. 


The bliſs of Man (could Pride that bleſling find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; Fi 
. No 
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No pow'rs of body, or of ſoul to ſhare, 
But what his nature and his ſtate can bear. 
Why has not Man a microſcopic eye ? 

For this plain reaſon, Man is not a Fly. 
Say what the uſe, were finer optics giv'n, 


I' inſpect a mite, not comprehend the heay'n ? 


Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore ? 

Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 

Die of a roſe in aromatic pain ? 

If Nature thunder'd in his op'ning ears, 

And ſtunn'd him with che muſic of the ſpheres, 
How would he wiſh that Heav'n had left him ſtill 
The whiſp'ring Zephyr, and the purling rill ! 
Who finds not Providence all good and wiſe, 
Alike in what it gives, and what denies ? 


Far as Creation's ample range extends, 
The ſcale of ſenſual, mental pow'rs aſcends : 
Mark how it mounts to Man's imperial race, 
From the green myriads in the peopled graſs; 
What modes of ſight betwixt each wide extreme, 
The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam : 
Of ſmell, the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted green: 
Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 
To that which warbles through the vernal wood ! 
The ſpider's touch, how exquiſitely fine ! 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line: 
In the nice bee, what ſenſe ſo ſubtly true 


From pois'nous herbs extracts the healing dew ! 


How 
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How Inftin& varies in the grgv'ling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half-reas'ning elephant, with thine ! 
»Twixt that, and Reaſon, what a nice barrier! 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near 
Remembrance and Reflection how ally'd ; | 
What thin partitions Senſe from 'Thought divide ! 
And Middle natures, how they long to join, 

Yet never paſs th'inſuperable line 

Without theſe juſt gradations, could they be 

S ubjected, theſe to thoſe, or all to thee ? 

The pow'rs of all ſubdu'd by thee alone, 

Is not thy Reaſon all theſe pow'rs in one? 


See, thro? this air, this ocean, and this earth, 
All matter quick, and burſting into birth. 

Above, how high, progreflive life may go 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vaſt chain of being! which from God began, 
Natures æthereal, human, angel, man, 

Beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſet, what no eye can ſee, 

Ne glaſs can reach ; from Infinite to thee, 

From thee to Nothing, —On ſuperior pow'rs 
Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full Creation leave a void, 

Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deftroy's : 
From Nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike. 
IBID» v. 2. p. 47. 
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UNIVERSAL ORDER. 


ALL are but parts of one ſtupendous whole, 
Whoſe body Nature is, and God the foul ; 
That, chang'd thro? all, and yet in all the ſame, 
Great in the earth, as in th'etherial frame 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent 
Spreads undivided, operates unſpent ; 
Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile Man that mourns, 
As the wrapt Seraph that adores and burns : 
To him no high, no low, no great, no ſmall ; 


He fills, he bounds, conneRs, and equals all. 


Ceaſe then, nor Ox DER imperfection name: 
Our proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: This kind, this due degree 
Of blindueſs, weakneſs, Heav'n beſtows on thee. 
Submit —In this, or any other ſphere, 

Secure to be as bleſ as thou canſt bear: 
Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing Pow'r, 
Or in the natal, cr the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 


All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not ſee; 


All Diſcord, Harmony not underſtood; 

All partial Evil, univerſal Good: 

And, ſpite of Pride, in erring Reaſon's ſpite, 
One truth is clear, WHATEVER 1s, 1s RIGHT. 


IBID. p- 52. 
K SELF- 
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SELF-KENOWLEDGE. 


KNOW then thyſelf, preſume not God to ſcan, 
The proper ſtudy of mankind is Man. 
Plac'd on this iſthmus of a middle ſtate, 
A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great : 
With too much knowledge for che Sceptic fide, 
With too much weakneſs for the Stoic's pride, 
He hangs between; in doubt to act, or reſt 
In doubt to deem himſelf a God, or Beait ; 
In doubt his Mind or Body to prefer ; 
Born but to die, and reas'ning but to err; 
Alike in ignorance, his reaſon ſuch, 
Whether he thinks too little, or too much: 
Chaos of Thought and Paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſelf abus'd or diſabus'd ; 
Created half to riſe, and half to fall; 
Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all; 
Sole judge of Truth, in endleſs Error hurPd ; 
The glory, jeſt, and riddle of the world! 


Go, wond'rous creature! mount where Science 
guides ; 
Go, meaſure earth, weigh air, and ſtate the tides ; 
Inftru& the planets in what orbs to run, 
Correct old Time, and regulate the Sun; 
Go, ſoar with Plate to th'empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his follow'rs trod, 
And, quitting ſenſe, call imitating God ; 
As Eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their heads to imitate the Sun. 


Go, 
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Go, teach Eternal Wiſdom how to rule— 
Then drop into thyſelf, and be a fool ! 


Superior beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal Man unfold all Nature's Law, 
Admir'd ſuch wiſdom in an carthly ſhape, 
And ſhew'd a Newton as we ſhew an Ape. 


Could he, whoſe rules the rapid Comet bind, 
Deſcribe or fix one movement of his Mind ? 
Who ſaw its fires here riſe, and there deſcend, 
Explain his own beginning, or his end? 

Alas, what wonder! Man's ſuperior part 
Uncheck'd may riſe, and climb from art to art; 
But when his own great work 1s but begun, 


What Reaſon weaves, by Paſſion 1s undone. 


Trace Science then, with Modeſty thy guide; 
Firſt ſtrip off all her equipage of Pride; 
Dedu& but what is Vanity or Dreſs, 
Or Learning's Luxury, or Idleneſs; 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 
Expunge the whole, or lop th'excreſcent parts 
Of all our Vices have created Arts; 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, and muſt the times to come! 


IBID. p. 55 
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SELF-LOVE AND REASON. 


TWO principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love, to urge, and Reaſon, to reſtrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call ; 
Each works its end, to move or govern all : 
And to their proper operation ſtill 
Aſcribe all Good; to their improper, III. 


Self-Love, the ſpring of motion, acts the ſoul ; 
Reaſon's comparing balance rules the whole. 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 

And, but for this, were active to no end: 

Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar ſpot, 

To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot; 

Or, meteor-like, flame lawleſs through the void, 
Deſtroying others, by himſelf deſtroy'd. 


Moſt ftrength the moving principle requires; 

Active its taſk, it prompts, impels, inſpires, 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, dclib'rate, and adviſe. 
Self-love, till ftronger, as its objects nigh ; 
Reaſon's at diſtance, and in proſpect lie: 
That ſees immediate good by preſent ſenſe ; 
Reaſon, the future and the conſequence. 
Thicker than arguments, temptations throng : 
At beſt more watchful this, but that more ſtrong. 
The action of the ſtronger to ſuſpend, 
Reaſon ftill uſe, to Reaſon full attend. 
| Attention, 
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Attention, habit and experience gains; 

Each ſtrengthens Reaſon, and Self- love reſtrains. 
* * * * « - * * * 
Self-love and Reaſon to one end aſpire, 

Pain their averſion, Pleaſure their deſire. 


1819. p. 58. 


THE PASSIONS. 


MODES of Self-love the Paſſions we may call; 
Tis real good, or ſeeming, moves them all: 
But ſince not ev'ry good we can divide, 
And Reaſon bids us for our own provide, 
Paſhons, though ſelfiſh, if their means be fair, 
Liſt under Reaſon, and deſerve her care; 
Thoſe, that imparted, court a nobler aim, 
Exalt their kind, and take ſome Virtue's name. 


In lazy Apathy let Stoics boaſt 
Their Virtue fix d; tis fix'd as in a froſt ; 
Contracted all, retiring to the breait ; 
But ſtrength of uind is Exerciſe, not Reſt: 
The riſing tempeſt puts in act the ſoul ; 
Parts it may ravage, but preſerves the whole. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, 
Reaſon the card, but Paſſion is the gale; 
Nor God alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 


Paſſions, like elements, though born to fight, 
Yet, mix'd and ſoften'd, in his work unite: 
K 3 Theſe 
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Theſe tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what compoſes Man, can Man deſtroy ? 
Suffice that Reaſon keep to Nature's road, 
Subjet, compound them, follow her and God. 
Love, Hope, and Joy, fair Pleaſure's ſmiling train, 
Hate, Fear, and Grief, the family of Pain, 
Theſe mixt with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind ; 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well-accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 


IBID. p. 59s 


As Man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking principle of death; 
The young diſeaſe, that muſt ſubdue at length, 
Grows with his growth, and ſtrengthens with his- 

ſtrength: 

So, caſt and mingled with his very frame, 
The Mind's diſeaſe, its RULING rass to came; 
Each vital humour which ſhould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in ſoul: 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 


Nature its mother, Habit is its nurſe; 

Wit, Spirit, Faculties, but make it worſe ; 

Reaſon. itſelf but gives it edge and pow'r ; 

As Heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more ſour. 
IBID. p. 61. 
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As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On ſavage ſtocks inſerted learn to bear ; 
The ſureſt virtues thus from Paſſions ſhoot, 
Wild Nature's vigour working at the root. 
What crops of wit and honeſty appear, 
Fm ſpleen, from obſtinacy, hate, or fear! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude ſupply ; 
E'en av'rice, prudence ; floth, philoſophy ; 
Luft, through ſome certain ſtrainers well refin'd, 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; 
Envy, to which th'ignoble mind's a ſlave, 
Is emulation in the learn'd or brave; 
Nor Virtue, male or female, can we name, 
But what will grow on Pride, or grow on Shame. 


1B1D. p. 62. 


VICE AND VIRTUE. 


FOOLS! who from hence into the notion fall, 
That Vice or Virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, ſoften, and unite 
A thouſand ways, 1s there no black or white ? 
Aſk your own heart, and nothing is ſo plain; 
'Tis to miſtake them, coſts the time and pain. 


Vice is a monſter of fo frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be ſeen; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace. 
But where th' Extreme of Vice, was ne'er agreed: 
Ak where's the North? at York, tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 


No 
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No creature owns it in the firſt degree, 

But thinks his neighbour further gone than he: 
E'en thoſe who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 

What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 


Virtuous and vicious ev'ry Man muſt be, 
Few in th'extreme, but all in the degree; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe ; 
And e' en the beſt, by fits, what they deſpite. 
Tis but by parts we follow good or ill; 
For, Vice or Virtue, Self directs it till ; 
Each individual ſeeks a ſev'ral goal; 
But Hzav'x's great view is One, and that the 


Whole. 
IBID»: P- 64. 


HUMAN BLISS. 


SEE ſome fit paſſion ev'ry age ſupply ; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die 


Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleas'd with a rattle, tickled with a ftraw : 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuſe his riper ſtage, 
And beads and pray*r-books are the toys of age: 
Pleas'd with this bauble till, as that before; 
Till tir'd he ſleeps, and Life's poor play is o'er. 
Meanwhile Opinion gilds with varying rays 
Thoſe painted clouds that beautify our days; 
Eack. 
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Each want of happineſs by Hope ſupply'd, 

And each vacuity of ſenſe by Pride: 

Theſe build as faſt as knowledge can deftroy ; 

In Folly's cup ſtill laughs the bubble, joy: 

One proſpect loſt, another (till we gain; 

And not a vanity is giv'n in vain ; 

E'en mean Self-love becomes, by force divine, 
'The ſcale to meaſure others wants by thine. 

See! and confeſs, one comfort ſtill muſt riſe ; 
'T'is this, Tho' Man's a fool, yet God is wiss, 


181D. p. 66. 


THE ORDER AND HARMONY op 
NATURE. 


HERE then we reſt; the Univerſal Cauſe 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws. 
In all the madneſs of ſuperfluous health, 

The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great trutk be preſent night and day; 
But moſt be preſent, if we preach or pray. 


Look round our World; behold the chain of Lote 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plaſtic Nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
See Matter next, with various life endu'd, 
Preſs to one center ſtill, the Gen'ral Good. 
See dying Vegetables life ſuſtain, 
See lite diſſolving vegetate again: 

All 
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All forms that periſh, other forms ſupply, 

(By turns we catch the vital breath, and die) 
Like bubbles on the ſea of Matter borne, 

They riſe, they break, and to that ſea return. 
Nothing is foreign; Parts relate to whole; 

One all-extending, all-preſerving Soul 

Connects each being, greateſt with the leaſt ; 
Made Beaſt in aid of Man, and Man of Beaſt; 
All ſerv'd, all ſerving: nothing ſtands alone; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 


Has God, thou fool! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food ? 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawn : 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings ? 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings» 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 
Loves of his own and zaptures ſwell the note. 
The bounding fteed you pompouſly beſtride, 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride, 
Is thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain? 
Fhe birds of heav'n ſhall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer: | 
'The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the-labaurs of this lord of all. 


Know, Nature's children ſhalf divide her care; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While Man exclaims, ** See all things for my uſe 
«© See man for mine! replies a pamper'd goote : 

- 1 
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And juit as ſhort of reaſon He muſt fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


Grant that the pow'rful ſtill the weak controul ; 
Be Man the Wit and Tyrant of the whole: 
Nature that Tyrant checks; he only knows, 
And helps, another creature's wants and woes. 
Sav, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 

Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 
Admires the jay the inſect's gilded wings ? 

Or hears the hawk when Philomela ſings ? 

Man cares for all : to birds he gives his woods, 
To beaſts his paſtures, and to fiſh his floods; 
For ſome his int'reſt prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleaſure, yet for more his pride: 
All feed on one vain Patron, and enjoy 
Th'extenſive bleſſing of his luxury; 

That very life his learned hunger craves, 

He ſaves from famine, from the ſavage ſaves; 
Nay, feaſts the animal he dooms his feaſt, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it bleſt ; 
Which ſees no more the ſtroke, or feels the pain, 1 
Than favour'd Man by touch ethereal ſlain. 

The creature had his feaſt of life before; 

Thou too muſt periſh, when thy feaſt is o'er! 


'To each unthinking being, Heav'n a friend, 
Gives not the uſeleſs knowledge of its end : 
To Man imparts it; but with ſuch a view, 
As, while he dreads it, makes him hope it too : 
, The hour conceal'd, and ſo remote the fear, 
Death ftill draws nearer, never ſeeming near. 
_ Great 
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Great ſtanding miracle! that Heav'n aſſign'd 
Its only chinking thing this turn of mind. 


Whether with Reaſon, or with Inſtinct bleſt, 
Know, all enjoy that pow'r which ſuits them beſt ; 


Io bliſs alike by that direction tend, 


And find the means proportion'd to their end. 
Say, where full Inſtinct is th'unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need beſide ? 
Reaſon, however able, cool at beſt, 

Cares not for ſervice, or but ſerves when preſt, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honeſt Inftin& comes a volunteer, 

Sure never to o'erſhoot, but juſt to hit; 
While ſtill too wide or ſhort is human Wit; 
Sure by quick Nature happmeſs to gain, 
Which heavier Reaſon labours at in vain. 
This too ſerves always, Reaſon never long; 
One muſt go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers 
One in their nature, which are two in ours ! 
And Reaſon raiſe o'er Inſtinct as you can, 

In this *tis God directs, in that tis Man. 


Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To ſhun their poiſon, and to chuſe their food ? 
Preſcient, the tides or tempeſts to withſtand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand ? 


Who made the ſpider parallels deſign, 


Sure as De Moiwre, without rule or line? 

Who bid the ſtork, Columbas-like, explore 

Heav'ns not his own, and worlds unknown before? 
Who 
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Who calls the council, ſtates the certain day ? 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ? 


70h 


God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliſs, and ſets its proper bounds ; 
But as he fram'd a Whole, the Whole to bleſs, 
On mutual Wants built mutual Happineſs : 
So from the firſt, eternal Ox Dx ran, 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whatc'er of life all-quick'ning æther keeps, 
Or breathes thro” air, or ſhoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuſe on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and ſwells the genial ſeeds. 
Not man alone, but all that-roam the wood, 
Or wing the ky, or roll along the flood, 
Each loves itſelt, but not itſelf alone, 
Each fex delires alike, till two are one. 
Nor ends the pleaiure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themſelves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beaſt and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurſe it, and the fires defend; 
The young diſmiſs'd to wander earth or air, 
Tnere ſtops the Inftinct, and there ends the care: 
The link diſſolves, each ſeeks a freſh embrace, 
Another love ſucceeds, another race. 
A longer care Man's helplet: kind demands; 
That longer care contracts more laſting bands: 
Reflection, Reaſon, ſtill the ties improve, 
At once extend the int'reſt, and the love: 
With choice we fix, with ſympathy we bra ; 
Each Virtue in each Paſſion takes: 


LY 
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And ſtill new needs, new helps, new habits riſe, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 

Still as one brood, and as another roſe, 

Theſe nat'ral love maintain'd, habitual thoſe : 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect Man, 

Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began : 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage, 

That pointed back to youth, this on to age; 
While pleaſure, gratitude, and hope, combin'd, 
Still ſpread the int'reſt, and preſerv'd the kind. 


Nor think, in Nature's Srarz they wee 1 
trod ; | 
The State of Nature was the reign of God 
Self-love and ſocial at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of Man. 
Pride then was not; nor Arts, that Pride to aid; 
Man walk*d with beaft, joint tenant of the ſhade; 
The ſame his table, and the ſame his bed; 
No murder cloath'd him, and no murder fed. - 
In the ſame temple, the reſounding wood, 
All vocal beings hymn'd their equal God : 
The ſhrine with gore unſtain'd, with gold undreſt, 
Unbrib'd, unbloody, ſtood the blameleſs prieſt : 
Heav'n's Attribute was Univerſal Care, 
And man's prerogative, to rule, but ſpare. 
Ah! how unlike the man of times to come 
Of half thot live the butcher and the tomb ; 
Who, foe to Nature, hears the gen'ral groan, 
Murders their ſpecies, and betrays his own. 


But 
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But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds, 

And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds; 
The Fury-Paſſions from that blood began, 
And turn'd on Man a fiercer ſavage, Man. 


See him from Nature riſing flow to Art! 
To copy inſtinct then was reaſon's part; 
Thus then to Man the voice of Nature ſpake— 
„Go, from the Creatures thy inſtructions take: 
% Learn from the birds what food the thickets 

yield ; 
Learn from the beaſts the phyſic of the field; 
Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 
Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave ;. 
« Learn of the little Nautilus to fail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 
«« Here too all forms of ſocial union find, 
And hence let Reaſon, late, inftrut Mankind: 
Here ſubterranean works and cities fee ; 
There towns aerial on the waving tree. 
Learn each ſmall People's genius, policies, 
The Ant's republic, and the realm of Bees; 
How thoſe in common all their wealth beſtow, 
« And Anarchy without confuſion know; 
«© And theſe for ever, though a Monarch reign, 
«© Their ſeparate cells and properties maintain. 
* Mark what unvary'd laws preſerve each ſtate, 
«© Laws wiſe as Nature, and as fix'd as Fate. 
In vain thy Reaſon finer webs ſhall draw, 
*© Entangle Juſtice in her net of Law, 
And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 
Still for the ſtrong too weak, the weak too ſtrong, 
L 2 1 
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«« Yet go! and thus o'er all the crertures ſwav, 
Thus let the wiſer make the reit obev : 

„und for thoſe Arts mere Inſtinct could afford, 
«« Be crown'd as Monarchs, or as Gods ador'd.““ 


Great Nature ſpoke ; obſervant Man obey'd'; 

Cities were built, Societies were made: 

lere roſe one little ſtate; another near 

itrew by like means, and join'd, through love or 
fear. 

Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 

And there the ſtreams in purer rills deſcend ? 

What War could raviſh, Commerce could beſtow, 

And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. 

Converfe and Love mankind might ſtrongly draw; 

When Love was Liberty, and Nature Law. 

Thus States were form'd; the name of King un- 
known, 

Till common int'reſt plac'd the ſway in one. 

*Twas VIRTUE ONLY (or in arts or arms, 

Diffuſing bleſſings, or averting harms) 

The ſame which in a Sire the Sons obey'd, 

A Prince the Father of his People made. 


IBI D. p. 69, 


NATURE DEFORMED BY SUPER- 
STITION. 


TILL then, by Nature crown'd, each Patriarch 
ſate, 
King, prieſt, and parent, of his growing ftate 
On him, their ſecond Providence, they hung, 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 


He 


P 
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He from the wond' ring furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, controul the flood, 
Draw forth the monſters of th'abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th'aèreal eagle to the ground, 

»Tili drooping, ſick' ning, dying, they began 
Whom they rever'd as God to mourn as Man; 
Then, looking up from fire to fire, explor'd 
One great Firſt Father, and that firſt ador'd. 
Or plain tradition that this All begun, 
Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to ſon ; 
The worker from the work diſtin was known, 
And imple Reafon never fought but one: 

Ere Wit obhque had broke that teddy light, 
Man, like his Maker, faw that all was right; 
To Virtue, in the paths of Pleaſure trod, 

And own'd a Father when he own'd a God. 
Love all the faith, and all th'allegiance then; 
For Natur: knew no right divine in Men, 

No ill could fear in God; and underſtood. 

A ſov'reign being, but a ſov'reign good. 

True faith, true policy, united ran; 

That was but love of God, and this of Man. 


Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav'd, and realms un- 


done, 
Th'enormous faith of many made for one; 


That proud exception to all Nature's laws, 

T'invert the world, and counter-work its Cauſe ? 

Force firit made Conqueſt, and that conqueſt, Law; 

Till Superſtition taught the tyrant awe, 

Then ſhar'd the Tyranny, then lent it aid, 

And Gods of Cong'rors, Slaves of Subjects made: 
| L 3 She 
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She *midſt the light'ning's blaze, and thunder“ 
ſound, 


When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, 
She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To Pow'r unſeen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending earth, and burſting ſkies, 
Saw Gods deſcend, and hends infernal riſe : 
Here hx'd the dreadful, there the bleſt abodes : 
Fear made her Devils, and weak Hope her Gods; 
Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt, 
Whole attributes were Rage, Revenge, or Luſt; 
Such as the ſouls of cowards might conceive, 
And, form'd like tyrants, tyrants would believe. 
Zeal then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on ſpite, and heav'n on pride. 
Then ſacred ſeem'd th'ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew Marble then, and reek'd with gore: 
Then frit the Flamen taſted living food; 
Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood; 
With heavin's own thunders ſhook the world below; 
And play'd the God an engine on his foe. 


IBID. p. 77. 


SOCIAL LOVE. 


FOR Forms of Government let fools conteſt; 
Whate'er is beſt adminiſter'd is beſt: 
For Modes of Faith, let graceleſs zealots fight; 
His can't be wrong whoſe life is in the right; 
In Faith and Hope the world will diſagree, 
But all Mankind's concern is Charity: é 
All 
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All muſt be falſe that thwart this One great End; 
And all of God, that bleſs Manxind, or mend. 
Man, like the gen'rous vine, ſupported lives : 
The ſtrength he gains is from th'embrace he gives. 
On their own Axis as the Planets run, 

Yet: make at once their circle round the Sun; 

So two conſiſtent mations act the Soul, 

And one regards Itſelf, and one the Whole. 


Thus God and Nature link'd the gen'ral frame, 
And bad Self-love and Social be the ſame. 


IBID. p. 79. 


HAPPINESS. 


OH HarrIN ESS! our being's end and aim! 
Good, Pleaſure, Eaſe, Content! whate'er thy 
name: 
That ſomething ſtill which prompts th' eternal ſigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die; 
Which ſtill ſo near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, ſeen double, by the fool and wiſe : 
Plant of celeſtial feed ! if dropt below, 
Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow? 
Fair op'mng to ſome Court's propitious ſhine, 
Or deep with di'monds in the flaming mine? 
Twin'd with the wreaths Parnaſſtan laurels yield, 
Or reap'd in iron harveſts of the field? | 
Where grows? where grows it not? If vain our 
toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil: 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere, 
Tis no where to be found, or ev'ry where: 
8 'Tis 
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Tis never to be bought, but always free, 
And fled from monarchs, Sr. Jobn ! dwells with thee. 


A of the Learn'd the way? The Learn'd are 
blind: 

This bids to ſerve, and that to ſhun mankind ; 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe, 
Thoſe call it Pleaſure, and Contentment theſe ; 
Some ſunk to Beaſts, find Pleaſure end in Pain ; 
Some ſwelPd to Gods, confeſs e'en Virtue vain ; 
Or indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To truft in ev'ry thing, or doubt of all. 


Who thus define it, ſay they more or lefs 
Than this, that Happineſs is Happineſs ? 


Take Nature's path, and mad Opinion's leave; 
All ſtates can reach it, and all heads conceive ; 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There nceds but thinking right, and meaning well; 
And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 
Equal is Common Senſe, and Common Eaſe, 


Remember, Man, the Univerſal Cauſe 
Acts not by partial, but by gen'ral laws ;”? 
And makes what Happineſs we juſtly call 
Subſiſt not in the good of one, but all. 


181. p. 83. 


ORDER is Heav'n's firſt Law; and this confeſt, 
Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wiſe; but who infers from hence 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe. 


Heaven 
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Heav'n to Mankind impartial we confeſs, 

If all are equal in their Happineſs : 

But mutual wants this Hyppineſ: increaſe ; 

All Nature's cif rence keeps all Nature's peace. 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 

Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend, 

In him who i-, or him who finds a friend : 
Meav'n breathes thro? ev'ry member of the whole 
One common bleſſing, as one common foul; 
But Fortune's gifts if each alike poflett, 

And each were equal, muſt not all conteſt ? 

If then to all Men Happineſs was meant, 

God in Externals could not place Content. 


1810. p. 85. 


THE TRUE REWARDS OF VIRTUE. 


„BUT ſometimes Virtue ftarves, while Vice is 
fed. 
What then ? Is the reward of Virtue bread ? 
That, Vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deſerves it, when he tills the ſoil ; 
The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, . 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
The good man may be weak, be indolent ; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. 
But grant him riches, your demand 1s o'er ? 
*© No—ſhall the good want Health, the good want 
„ Pow'r?“ 
Add Health and Pow'r, and ev'ry earthly thing, 
„Why bounded Pow'r? why private? why no 
«6 king 2”, | | 7 
Nay 


* 
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Nay, why external for internal giv*n ? 

Why is not Man a Gcd, and Earth a Heav'n ® 
Who aſk and reaſon thus, will ſcarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give; 
Immenſe the pow'r, immenſe were the demand; 
Say, at what part of nature will they ſtand ? 


What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart- felt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize: a better would you fix? 

Then give Humility a coach and ſix, 

Juſtice a Conq'ror's ſword, or Truth a gown, 
Or Public Spirit its great cure, a Crown. 
Weak, fooliſh man ! will Heav'n reward us there 
With the ſame traſh mad mortals wiſh for here? 
The Boy and Man an individual makes; 

Yet figh'f thou now for apples and for cakes ? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife ; 

As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign' d, 

As toys and empires, for a godlike mind. 


1B1D. p. 89. 


THE VANITY OF HUMAN ACQUTI- 
SITIONS. 


HONOUR and ſhame from no Condition riſe ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in Men has ſome ſmall diff rence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 

The cobler apran'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
% What 
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<< What differ more (you cry) than crown and 
«© cowl!” 

Fl tell you, friend! a wiſe man and a fool. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 

Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, 

Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow ; 

The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 


Stuck o'er with titles, and hung round with 
ſtrings, 

That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings. 
Boaſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if your's you rate, 
Count me thoſe only who were good and great. 
Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go! and pretend your family is young; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howard:. 


Look next on Greatneſs ; ſay where Greatneſs lies, 
Where, but among the Heroes and the Wiſe ?** 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede ; 

The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find, 

Or make, an enemy of all mankind ! 

Not one looks backward, onward ſtill he goes, 

Yet ne'er looks forward further than his noſe, 

No leſs alike the Politic and wiſe ; 

All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 
Men 
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Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take 
Not that themſelves are wiſe, but others weak. 
But grant ther (hoe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
?'T 16 phr.3 wetnrd de call a Villain Great: 

Who wickedly is se, or madly brave, 

Is but the more a fool, the more a knavs, 

Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 

Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 

Like good Aurelius let him reign, or bleed 

Like Secrates, that Man is great indeed. 


What's Fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 
Jut what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 
The ſame (my Lord) if Twlly's, or your own, 
All that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the imall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all beſide as much an empty ſhade 
An Eugene living, 2+ a Cæſar dead; 
Alike or when, or where, they ſhone, or ſhine, 
| Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
0 A Wit's a feather, and a Chief a rod; 
An honeft Man's the nobleſt work of God. 
| 


Iu 


Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As Juſtice tears his body from the grave ; 

| When what t'oblivion better were reſign'd, 

F Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 

ö All fame is foreign, but of true deſert; ä 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
| One ſelf-approving hour whole years out-weighs 
| Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzza's; 

p And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

| Than Cz/ar with a ſenate at his heels, 
; 
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In Parts ſuperior what advantage lies? 

Tell (for you can) what is it to be wiſe ? 

'Tis but to know how little can be known; 

To ſee all others faults, and feel our own : 
Condemn'd in bus'neſs or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge : 

Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land? 
All fear, none aid you, and few underſtand. 
Painful pre-eminence! yourſelf to view 

Above life's weakneſs, and its comforts too. 


Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtri account; 
Make fair deductions; ſee to what they mount: 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ; 

How each for other oft is wholly loſt; 

How inconſiſtent greater goods with theſe ; 

How ſometimes life is riſqu'd, and always eaſe : 
Think, and if ſtill the things thy envy call, 

Say, would'ſt thou be the Man to whom they fall? 
To ſigh for ribbands if thou art ſo filly, 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life; 

Look but on Gripus, or on Grips wife. 

If Parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 

The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 

Or raviſh'd with the whiſtling of a Name, 

See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame! 

If all, united, thy ambition call, 

From ancient ſtory, learn to ſcorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd and great, 
See the falſe ſcale of Happineſs complete ! 


M In 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 
How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray. 
1B1D. p. gt. 


HUMAN FELICTTY. 


KNOW then this truth (enough for Man to 
know) 
«© Virtue alone is happineſs below.”” 
The only point where human bliſs ſtands ſtill, 
And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 
Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 
Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives; 


The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 


And if it loſe, attended with no pain : 
Without ſatiety, though e'er fo bleſs'd, 
And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtreſs'd: 
The broadeſt mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 
Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſe'd; 
Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd; 
And where no wants, no withes can remain, 
Since but to with more Virtue, is to gain. 


IBID. p-. 95 


— - . — —— — — — 


PREJUDICE. 
YET more; the diff rence is as great between 


The optics ſeeing, as the objects ſeen. 
All 
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All Manaers take a tincture from our own, 

Or come diſcolour'd through our Paſſions ſhown. 
Or Fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thouſand dyes. 


MORAL ESSAYS, v. 2. p-. 114. 


INCONSISTENCY. 


SEE the ſ-me man, in vigour, in the gout; 
Alone, in compaay ; in place, or out; 
Early at Bus'nef:, and at Hazard late; 
Mad at a Fox-chaſe, wiſe at a Debate; 
Drunk at a Borough, civil at a Ball; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithleſs at Whitehall, 


Catius 15 ever moral, ever grave, 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave, 
Save juſt at dinner—then prefers, no doubt, 
A Rogue with Ven'ſon to a Saint without, 


Who would not praiſe Patricio's high deſert, 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 

His comprehenſive head! all Int'reſts weigh'd, 

All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 

He thanks you not ; his Pride is in Picquette, 

Newmarket fame, and judgment at a Bett. | 
IBID. p. 115. 


PRE-E MIN EN CE. 


"ITS from high Life high characters are drawn; 
A Saint in Crape is twice a Saint in Lawn; 


M 2 A judge 
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A Judge is juſt, a Chanc'lor juſter till ; 

A Gownman, learn'd ; a Biſhop, what you will; 

Wiſe, if a Miniſter ; but, if a King, 

More wiſe, more learn'd, more juſt, more wt. 
thing. 

Court-Virtues bear, like Gems, the higheſt rate, 

Born where Heav'n's influence ſcarce can penetrate. 


131D. p. 118, 


FALLACY OF JUDGMENT. 


JUDGE we by Nature? Habit can efface, 

| Int'reſt o'ercome, or Policy take place: 

By Actions? thoſe Uncertainty divides : 

By Paſſions ? theſe Diſſimulation hides : 
Opinions? they till take a wider range: 
Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 


Manners with Fortunes, Humours turn with 
Climes, 
Tenets with Books, and Principles with Times. 
1819. p. 119. 


THE RULING PASSION. 
SEARCH then the Rurixo Pass lo: There, 


alone, | 
The Wild are conſtant, and the Cunning known ; ; 
The Fool conſiſtent, and the Falſe ſincere; 
Prieſts, Princes, Women, no difſemblers here. 
This clue once found, unravels all the reſt, 
The proſpect clears, and Wharton ftands confeit ; 


Wharton, 


wy 
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Wharton, the ſcorn and wonder of our days, 

Whoſe ruling Paſſion was the Luft of Praiſe : 

Born with whate'er could win it from the Wiſe, 

Women and Fools mutt like him, or he dies: 

Though wond'ring Senates hung on all he ſpoke, 

The Club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. 

Shall parts fo various aim at nothing new? 

He'll thine a Tuily and a Wilnit too: 

Then turns repentant, and his God adores 

With the ſame ſpirit that he drinks and whores ; 

Enough if all around him but admire, 

And now the Punk applaud, and now the Frier. 

Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 

end wanting nothing but an honeſt heart; 

Grovn all to all, from no one vice exempt ; 

And molt contemptible, to thun contempt ; 

His Paſſion till, to covet gen'ral praiſe ; 

His Life, to forfeit it a thouſand ways ; 

A cenit: at Bounty which no friend has made; 

An Angel Tongue, which no man can perſuade ; 

A Fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 

Too raih for Thought, for Action too refin'd : 

A Tyrant to the wife his heart approves ; 

A Rebel to the very king he loves; 

He diss, fad outcatt of each church and ſtate, 

An, harder din! dagitious, yet not great. 

Alk ann artea broke through ev'ry rule? 

Twas all for fear the Knaves thould call him Fool. 
| IBID. p. 120, 


M 3 | The 
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The frugal Crone, whom praying prieſts attend, 
Still ſtrives to ſave the hallow'd taper's end, 
Colle&s her breath, as ebbing life retires, 

For one puff more, and in that puff expires. 


«« Odious! in woollen! *twould a faint provoke,” 
(Were the laſt words that poor Narcif/a ſpoke) 
«© No, let a charming Chintz, and Brussels lace, 
«« Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my lifeleſs face: 
One would not, ſure, be frightful when one”: 
% dead 


% And—Betty—give this Cheek a little Red.“ 


The Courtier ſmooth, who forty years had ſhin'd 
An humble ſervant to all human-kind, 
Juſt brought out this, when ſcarce his tongue could 
ſtir, 
«© If—where I'm going—I could ſerve you, Sir?“ 


1% I give and I deviſe (old Euclis ſaid, 
And ſigh'd) my lands and tenements to Ned.“ 
Your money, Sir ?—** My money, Sir? what all? 
% Why—if I muſt—(then wept) —I give it Paul.” 
The manor, Sir —“ The manor! hold,” he cry'd, 
Not that I cannot part with that“ —and dy'd. 


And you! brave Cobham, to the lateſt breath, 
Shall feel your ruling paſſion ſtrong in death : 
Such in thoſe moments as in all the paſt, 
Oh, ſave my Country, Heav'n!“ ſhall be your 


1319. p. 123. 
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WO M A: Ne 


NOTHING ſo true as what you once let fall, 
*© Moſt Women have no Characters at all ;” 
Matter too ſoft a laſting mark to bear, 


And beſt diftinguiſh'd by black, brown, or fair. 


How many pictures of one Nymph we view, 
All how unlike each other, all how true! 
Arcadia's Counteſs, here, in ermin'd pride, 
Is, there, Paftora by a fountain ſide. 

Here Faania, lecring on her own good man, 


And there, a naked Leda with a Swan. 


Let then the fair-one beautifully cry, 
In Magdalene's looſe hair and lifted eye, 
Or dreſt in ſmiles of ſweet Cecilia ſhine, 


With ſimp'ring Angels, Palms, and Harps divine; 


Whether the Charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 
If Folly grow romantic, I muit paint it. 


Come then, the colours and the ground prepare ! 
Dip in the Rainbow, trick her off in Air; 
Chuſe a firm Cloud, before it fall, and in it 


Catch, ere ſhe change, the Cynthia of this minute. 


Rufa, whoſe eye quick glancing o'er the Park, 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a Spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa ſtudying Locke, 

As Sappho's diamonds with her dirty ſmock ; 
Or Sappbo at her toilet'; greaſy taſk, 
With Sappbo fragrant at an ev'ning Maſk : 
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So morning Inſects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buzz, and hy- blow in the ſetting ſun. 


How ſoft is Sia! fearful to offend ; 
The frail one's advocate, the weak one's friend. 
To her, Calla prov'd her conduct nice; 
And good Simplicius aſks of her advice. 
Sudden, ſhe ſtorms! ſhe r es! You tip the wink, 
But ſpare vour cenſure; S does not drink. 
All eyes may ſe flom wiiat the change aroſe, 
All eyes may ſee—a Pimp!c on her note. 


Papillia, wedded to her am'rous fpark, 
Sighs for the ſhades —** How charming is a Park!“ 
A Park is purchas'd, but the Fair he fees 
All bath'd in tears—** Oh odious, odtous Trees!“ 


Ladies, like variegated Tulips, ſhow, 
Tis to their Changes half their charms we owe; 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Their happy Spots the nice admirer take. 
*T was thus C ah once each heart alarm'd, 
Aw'd without Virtue, without Beauty charm'd; 
Her 'l ongue bewitch'd as oddly as her eyes, 
Leſs Wit than Mimic, more a Wit than wiſe; 
Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger flights ſhe had, 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad; 
Vet ne er ſo ſure our paſſion to create, 
As waen mne touch'd the brink of all we hate. 


* 


Narcifze's 
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Narciſ/a's nature, tolerably mild, 
'Fo make a waſh, would hardly ſtew a child ; 
Has e'en been prov'd to grant a Lover's pray'r, 
And paid a Tradeſman once ta make him ftare 
Gave alms at Eaſter, in a Chriſtian trim, 
And made a Widow happy, for a whim. 
Why then declare Good-nature is her ſcorn, 
When ' tis by that alone ſhe can be borne ? 
Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? 
A fool to Pleaſure, yet a ſlave to Fame: 
Now deep in Taylor, and the Book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking Citron with his Grace and Chartres: 
Now Conſcience chills her, and now Paſſion burns; 
And Atheiſm and Religion take their turns ; 
A very Heathen in the carnal part, 
Yet ſtill a fad, good Chriſtian at her heart. 


See Sin in State, majeftically drunk; 
Proud as a Peereſs, prouder as a Punk; 
Chaſte to her Huſband, frank to all beſide, 
A teeming Miſtreſs, but a barren Bride. 
What then ? let Blood and Body bear the fault; 
Her Head's untouch'd, that noble Seat of Thought: 
Such this day's doctrine—in another fit 
She fins with Poets through pure love of Wit. 
What has not fir'd her boſom or her brain ? 
Cze/ar and Tall. bey, Charles and Charlemaine. 
As Helluo, late Dictator of the Feaſt, 
The Noſe of Haut-goivt, and the Tip of Taſte, 
Critiqu'd your wine, and analyz'd your meat, 
Yet on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat; 

80 
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So Ph:il:mede, lect'ring all mankind 

On the ſoft Paſſion, and the Taite refin'd, 
Th'Addreſs, the Delicacy—ſtc ops at once, 
And makes her hearty mea! upon a Dunce. 


Flawvia's a Wit, has too much ſenſe to pray; 
To toait our wants and wiſhes, is her way ; 
Ner aſks of God, but of her Stars, to give 
The mighty bleſing. “ while we live, to live.” 
Then all for Death, that Opiate of che ſoul ! 
Lucretia's dagger, Ro/amonda's bowl. 
Say, what can caute ſuch impotence of mind? 
A Spark too fickle, or a Spouſe too kind. 
Wiſe Wretch ! with pleaſures too refin'd to pleaſe ; 
With too much Spirit to be e'er at eaſe; 
With too much Quicknefs ever to be taught; 
With too much thinking to have common Thought; 
You purchaſe pain with all that Joy can give, 
And die of nothing but a Rage to live. 


181, p. 125. 


But what are theſe to great Ataſa's mind, 
Scarce once herſelf, by turns all Womankind ! 
Who with h-rfelf, or others, from her birth, 
Finds all her life one warfere upon earth: 

Shines, in expc ſing Knaves, and painting Fools, 
Ver is, whote'er ſhe hates and ridicules. 

No Thought advances, but her Eddy Brain 
Whiſks it about, and down it goes again. 

Fuli fixty vears the World has been her Trade, 
The wiſeſt Fool much I ime has ever made. 


From 
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From loveleſ youth to unreſpected age, 

No Paſſion gratity'd, except her Rage; 

So much the t ury ſtill outi-ran tne Wit, 

The Pleaſure miſs'd her, and the Scandal hit. 
Who breaks with her, provokes Revenge from Hell, 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 

Her ev'ry turn with Violence purſu'd, 

Nor mcre a ſtorm her Hate than Gratitude : 

To that each Paſtion turns, or ſoon or late; 
Love, if it makes her yield, muſt make her hate: 
Superiors? Death! and Equals? what a Curſe! 
But an Inferior not dependant, worſe. 

Offend her, ani ſhe knows not to forgive; 
Oblige nher, and ſhe'll hate you while you live: 
But die, and ſhe'il adore you— Then the Buſt 
And Temple rif*—then fel again to duſt. 

Laſt night, er Lord was all chat's good and great; 
A Kn-ve thi, mcrning, nd his Will a Cheat: 
Strange! by the Means defeated of the Ends, 

By Spirit ral b'd of Power, by Warmth of Friends, 
By Wealth of Follow'rs ! without one diftreſs 
Sick of herſelf, through very ſelfiſhneſs! 

Atoſſa, curs'd wiin ev'ry gr.nted pray'r, 
Childlets with al! her Children, wants an Heir. 
To Heirs unknos\.n deſcends th*unguarded ſtore, 
Or wanders, tleav n- directed, to the Poor. 


Pictures like theſe, dear Madam, to deſign, 
Aſc no firm hand, and no unerring line; 
Some wand ring 'vuches, ſome reflected light, 
Some flying uroke alone can hat em right: 
| For 


— — — 
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For how ſhould equal Colours do the knack ? 
Chameleons who can paint in white and black! 


«© Yet Chloe ſure was form'd without a ſpot.” — 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 
«© With ev'ry pleaſing, ev'ry prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want?” —She wants a Heart. 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought, 
But never, never, reach'd one gen'rous Thought. 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in Decencies for ever. 
So very reaſonable, ſo unmov'd, 
As never yet to love, or to be lov'd. 
She, while her Lover pants upon her breaſt, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian cheſt ; 
And when ſhe ſees her Friend in deep deſpair, 
Obſerves how much a Chintz exceeds Mohair. 
Forbid it, Heav'n! a Favour or a Debt 
She e'er ſhould cancel—but ſhe may forget. 
Safe is your ſecret ſtill in Chloe's ear; 
But none of Chloe's ſhall you ever hear. 
Of all her Dears ſhe never ſlander'd one, 
But cares not if a thouſand are undone. 
Would Oles know if you're alive or dead? 
She bids her Footman put it in her head; 
Chloe is prudent—Would you too be wiſe ? 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 


One certain Portrait may (I grant) be ſeen, 
Which Heav'n has varniſh'd out, and made a Queen. 
"WS 


% 
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THE SAME FOR EVER! and deſcrib'd by all 
With Truth and Goodneſs, as with Crown and Ball. 
Poets heap Virtues, Painters Gems at will, 

And ſhew their zeal, and hide their want of ſkill. 
*Tis well—hut, Artiſts! who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 

That Robe of Quality fo ftruts and ſwells, 

None fee what Parts of Nature it conceals : 
Th'exacteſt traits of Body, or of Mind, 

We owe to models of an humble kind. 

If Queenſberry to ſtrip there's no compelling, 
*Tis from a Handmaid we muſt take a Helen. 
From Peer or Biſhop 'tis no eaſy thing 

To draw the man who loves his God, or King : 
Alas! I copy (or my draught would fail) 

From honeſt Mab'met, or plain Parſon Hale. 


But grant, in Public, Men ſometimes are ſhown, 
A Woman's ſeen in Private life alone : 
Our bolder Talents in full light diſplay'd; 
Your Virtues open faireſt in the ſhade. 
Bred to diſguiſe, in Public 'tis you hide; 
There, none diſtinguiſh twixt your Shame or Pride, 
Weakneſs or Delicacy ; all ſo nice, 
That each may ſeem a Virtue, or a Vice. 


In Men we varions Ruling Paſſions find ; 
In Women, two almoſt divide the kind; 
Thole only fix'd, they firſt or laſt obey, 
The Love of TROOP, and the Love of Sway. 


N That, 


7 
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That, Nature gives; and where the leſſon taught: 
Is but to pleaſe, can Pleaſure ſeem a fault? 
Experience, this; by Man's oppreſſion curſt, 
They ſeek the ſecond, not to loſe the firſt. 


Men, ſome to Bus'neſs, ſome to Pleaſure take; 
But ev'ry Woman is at heart a Rake: 
Men, ſome to Quiet, ſome to public Strife ; 
But ev'ry Lady would be Queen for Life. 


IBID. p. 131. 


And yet, believe me, good as well as ill, 

Woman's at beſt a contradiction ſtill. 
Heav'n, when it ſtrives to poliſh all it can 
Its laſt beſt work, but forms a ſofter Man; 
Picks from each ſex, to make the Fav'rite bleſt, 
Your love of Pleaſure, our defire of Reſt : 
Blends, in exception to all gen'ral rules, 
Your taſte of Follies, with our ſcorn of Fools: 
Reſerve with Frankneſs, Art with Truth ally'd, 
Courage with Softneſs, Modeſty with Pride ; 
Fix'd Principles, with Fancy ever new; 
Shakes all together, and produces—Y ou. 

| IBID. p. 137. 


. 


BLE ST paper- credit! laſt and beſt ſupply ! 
That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly ! 
Gold, imp'd by thee, can compaſs hardeſt things, 
Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings; 

A fingle 
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A ſingle leaf ſhall waft an Army o'er, 

Or ſhip off Senates, to ſome diſtant Shore ; 

A leaf, like Sibyl's, ſcatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the wind ſhall blow : 
Pregnant with thouſands flits the Scrap unſeen, 
And ſilent ſells a King, or buys a Queen. 


Oh! that ſuch bulky Bribes as all might ſee, 
Sull, as of old, incumber'd Villainy ! 

Could France or Rome divert our brave deſigns, 
With all their brandies, or with all their wines ? 
What could they more than Knights and 'Squires- 
confound,. 

Or water all the Quorum ten miles round ? 

A ftateſman's ſlumbers how this ſpeech would ſpoil ! 
«« Sir, Spain has ſent a thouſand jars of oil; 
Huge bales of Britiſb cloth blockade the door; 
«© A hundred oxen at your levee roar.” | 


Poor Avarice one torment more would find ; 
Nor could Profuſion ſquander all in kind. | 
Aſtride his cheeſe Sir Morgan might we meet; 
And Worldly crying coals from ftreet to ſtreet, 
Whom with a wig fo wild, and mien fo maz'd, 
Pity miſtakes for ſame poor tradeſman craz'd. 

. Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops and hogs, 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs? 
His Grace will game: to VHhite's a Bull be led, 
With ſpurning heels, and with a butting head ; 
To White's be carry'd, as to ancient games, 
Fair Courſers, Vaſes, and alluring Dames. 


N 2 Shall 
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Shall then U-xorro, if the ſtakes he ſweep, 

Bear home fix Whores, and make his Lady weep ? 
Or ſoft Adonis, fo perfum'd and fine, 

Dri.c to 92. Fames's a whole herd of ſwine? 

Oh thy check on all induitrious (111, 

To ſpoil the nation's laſt grrat trade, Quadrille ! 
Since then, my Lord, cn ſuch a World we fail, 

V hatfay you? B. Say? Why take it, Gold and all. 


P. What Riches give us, let us then inquire? 
Meat, Fire, and Clothes. B. What more? P. Meat, 
Clothes, and Fire. 

Is this too little? Would you more than live? 
Alas! *tis more than Turner finds they give. 
Alas! 'tis more than (all his viſions paſty 
Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at laſt! 
What can they give? to dying Hopkins, Heirs ; 
To Chartres, Vigour; Japbet, Noſe and Ears? 
Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 
In Fulvia's buckle eaſe the throbs below; 
Or heal, old Nar/es, thy obſcener ail, 
With all th'embroid”ry plaifter'd at thy tail; 
They might (were Harpax not too wiſe to ſpend). 
Give Harpax” ſelf the bleſſing of a Friend; 
Or find ſome Doctor that would ſave the life 
Of wretched Seck, ſpite of Socks Wife: 
But thouſands die, without or this or that, 
Die, and endow a College, or a Cat. 
To ſome, indeed, Heav'n grants the happier fate, 
1'enrich a Baſtard, or a Son they hate. 

| 181. p. 143. 
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AVARICE. 


OLD Cotta ſham'd his fortune and his birth, 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth : 
What though (the uſe of barb'rous ſpits forgot) 
His kitchen vy'd in coolneſs with his grot ? 
His court with nettles, moats with creſſes ſtor'd, 
With ſoups unbought and ſallads bleſs'd his r 
If Cotta liv'd on pulſe, it was no more 
Than Bramins, Saints, and Sages did before; 
To cram the rich was prodigal expence, 
And who would take the Poor from Providence ? 
Like ſome lone Chartreux ſtands the good old Hall, 
Silence without, and faſts within the wall ; 
No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabor ſound, 
No noontide bell invites the country round : 
Tenants with fighs the ſmoakleſs tow'rs ſurvey, 
And turn th'unwilling fteeds another way: 
Benighted wanderers, the foreſt o'er, 
Curſe the ſav'd candle, and unop'ning door; 
While the gaunt maſtiff growling at the gate, 
Afﬀrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. 


IBID. p. 150» 


THE MAN OF ROSS, 

BUT all our praiſes why ſhould Lords engroſs? 
Riſe, honeſt Muſe! and ſing the Max of Ross: 
Pleas'd Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 

Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bad the waters flo ? 
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Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toft, 

Or in proud falls magnificently loft, 

But clear and artleſs, pouring through the plain 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain. 
Whoſe Cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows ? 
Whoſe Seats the weary Traveller repoſe ? 

Who taught that heav'n- directed ſpire to riſe ? 

** The Max of Ross,“ each liſping babe replies. 
Behold the Market-place with poor o'erſpread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon Alms-houſe, neat, but void of ftate; 
Where Age and Want fit ſmiling at the gate; 
Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 
The young who labour, and the old who reſt. 

Is any ſick? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Preſcribes, attends, the med'cine makes, and gives, 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 

Baulk'd are the Courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Deſpairing Quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile Attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. 


B. Thrice happy man! enabled to purſue 
What all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do! 
Oh ſay, what ſums that gen'rous hand ſupply ? 
What mines to {well that boundleſs charity? 


P. Of Debts and Taxes, Wife and Children clear, 
This man polſeſs*d—five hundred pounds a year. 
Bluſh, Grandeur, bluſh ! proud Courts, withdraw 

your blaze! 
Ye little Stars! hide your diminiſh'd rays. 


IBID, p. 153. 
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VILLERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


IN the worſt inn's worſt room, with mat halt-' 

hung, 
The floors of plaiſter, and the walls of dung, 
On once a flock bed, but repair'd with ſtraw, 
With tape-ty'd curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
Where tawdry. yellow ſtrove with dirty red, 
Great Villers lies—alas! how chang'd from him, 
That life of Pleaſure, and that foul of Whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in C/:veden's proud alcove, 
The bow'r of wanton Shrewſbury and love; 
Or juſt as gay, at Council, in a ring 
Of mimick'd Statesmen, and their merry King. 
No Wit to flatter, left of all his ſtore ! 
No Fool to laugh at, which he valu'd more. 
There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 
And fame; this lord of uſeleſs thouſands ends. 

| IBID. p. 155. 


SIR BALAAM. 


WHERE London's column, pointing at the ſkies , 
Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ; f 
There dwelt a Citizen of ſober fame, 

A plain good man, and Balaam was his name; | 

Religious, punctual, frugal, and fo forth ; | ; 

His word would paſs for more than he was worth. | 
One ſolid diſh his weck-day meal affords, 

An added pudding ſolemniz'd the Lord's: | 

Conſtant 

; 
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Conſtant at Church, and *Change ; his gains were 
ſure, 
His givings rare, fave farthings to the poor. 


The Dev'l Was piqu'd ſuch ſaintſhip to behold, 
And long'd to 'tewpt him, like good Fob of old: 
But Satan now is wiſer than of yore, 

And cempts by making rich, not making poor. 


Rous'd by the Prince of Air, the whirlwinds 
ſweep 
The ſurge, and plunge his Father in the deep; 
Then full againſt his Corn; lands they roar, 
And two rich ſhipwrecks bleſs the lucky ſhore. 


Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks, 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
Live like yourſelf,” was ſoon my Lady's word; 
And lo! two puddings ſmoak'd upon the board. 


Aſleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
An honeſt factor ſtole a Gem away: 
He pledg'd it to the Knight, the Knight had wit, 
So kept the Di'mond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some ſcruple roſe, but thus he eas'd his thought, 
«© Fl now give fixpence where I gave a groat ; 
«© Where once I went to church, I'll now go 

© twice 

% And am ſo clear too of all other vice.“ 


The 
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Tho Tempter 1 is time; the wo! 1; 
Stocks and Subſcriptions pour on ev'rv . 
Till all the Demon makes his tull dee 
In ne abundant ſhow'r of Cent per C. 
Sinks deep within him, and poſſ>{ſes w e. 
Then dubs Diredtor, and ſecures nis to! 


Behold Sir P'laam, now a in: of ſpir':, 
Aſcribes his getting to his parts and merit; 
What late he call'd a Bleſſi ng, now was Wit, 
And God's goud Proviiience, a lucky Hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn :. 
His Compting-houſe emplo d the Sun lay-morn: 
Seldom at Church ('twas ſuch a buſy life) 
But duly ſent his family and wife. 
There (fo the Dev'l ordain'd) one Chritmas-tide- 


My good old Lady catch'd a cold, and dy'd. 


A Nymph of Quality admires our Knight; 
He marries, bows at Court, and grows polite : 
Leaves the dull Cits, and joins (to pleaſe the Fair) 
The well-bred cuckolds of St. Fames's air: 

Firſt, for his Son a gay Commiſſion buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies : 
His Daughter flaunts a Viſcount's tawdry wife; 
She bears a Coronet and P—x for life. 

In Britain's Senate he a ſeat obtains, 

And one more Penſioner St. Stephen gains. 

My Lady falls to play : ſo bad her chance, 

He muſt repair it; takes a bribe from France ;, 


The. 
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The Houſe impeach him, Coningfby harangues ; 
The Court forſake him, and Sir Balaam hangs ; 
Wife, ſon, and daughter, Satan/ are thy own, 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown : 
The Devil and the King divide the prize, 

And ſad Sir Balaam curſes God and dies. 


IBID. p. 157. 


TASTE. 


'TIS ſtrange the Miſer ſhould his Cares employ 
To gain thoſe riches he can ne'er enjoy: 
Is it leſs ſtrange, the Prodigal ſhould waſte 
His wealth, to purchaſe what he ne'er can taſte ? 
Not for himſelf he ſees, or hears, or eats ; 
Artiſts muſt chooſe his Pictures, Muſic, Meats : 
He buys for Topham, Drawings and Deſigns, 
For Pembroke, Statues, dirty Gods, and Coins; 
Rare monkiſh Manuſcripts for Hearne alone, 
And Books for Mead, and Butterflies for Sloane. 
'Fhink we all theſe are for himſelf? no more 
Than his fine Wife, alas! or finer Whore. 


For what has Virro painted, built, and planted ? 
Only to ſhew how many taſtes he wanted. 
What brought Sir Vie's ill-got wealth to waſte ? 
Some Dzmon whiſper'd ** Vi have a Taſte.” 
Heav'n viſits with a Taſte the wealthy Fool, 
And needs no Rod but Ripley with a Rule. 
See! ſportive Fate, to puniſh aukward pride, 
Bids Buda build, and ſends-him ſuch a Guide: 

A 
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A ſtanding ſermon, at each year's expence, 
That never Coxcomb reach'd magnificence ! 


You ſhew us, Rome was glorious, not profuſe, 
And pompous buildings once were things of Uſe. 
Yet ſhall (my Lord) your juſt, your noble rules, 
Fill half the land with imitating Fools ; 

Who random drawings from your ſheets ſhall take, 
And of one beaut many blunders make; 

Load ſome vain Church with old Theatric ſtate, 
Turn Arcs of triumph to a Garden-gate ; 

Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On ſome patch'd dog-hole ek'd with ends of wall; 
Then clap four ſlices of Pilaſter on't, | 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtic, makes a Front; 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door; 
Conſcious they act the true Palladian part, 

And if they ſtarve, they ſtarve by rules of art. 


Oft kave you hinted to your brother Peer, 
A certain truth, which many buy too dear : 
Something there is more needful than Expence, 
And ſomething previous e'en to Taſte, —'tis Senſe : 
Good Senſe, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 
And, though no Science, fairly worth the ſeven : 
A Light, which in yourſelf you muſt perceive ; 
Jones and Le Notre have it not to give. 


To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the Column, or the Arch to bend, 7 
0 
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To ſwell the Terras, or to iink the Grot; 

In all, let Nature never be forgot. 

But treat the Goddeſs like a modeſt fair, 

Nor over-dreſs, nor leave her wholly bare; 
Let not each beauty ev'ry where be ſpy'd, 
Where half the fk]! is decently to hide. 

He gains all points, who pleaſingly confounds, 
Surprizes, varies, and conceals the Bounds, 


Conſult the Genius of the Place in all; 

That tells the Waters or to rife or fall; 

Or helps th'ambitious Hill the heav'ns to ſcale, 

Or ſcoops in circling theatres the Vale; 

Calls in the country, catches op'ning glades, 

Joins willing woods, and varies ſhades from ſhades; 

Now breaks, or now directs, th'intending Lines; 

Paints as you plant, and, as you work, deſigns. 
181. p. 162. 


FALSE MAGNIFICENCE. 


AT Timen's Villa let us paſs a day, 
Where all cry out, What ſums are thrown away!“ 
So proud, ſo grand; of that ſtupendous air, 
Soft and Agreeable come never there. 
Greatneſs, with Timon, dwells in ſuch a draught 
As brings all Brobdignag betore your thought. 
To compals this, his Building is a Town, 
His Pond an Ocean, his Parterre a Down : 
Who but muſt laugh, the Maſter when he ſees, 
A puny inſect, ſhiv'ring at a breeze 


Lo, 


Fs. 
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Lo, what huge heaps of littleneſs around ! 

The whole, a labour'd Quarry above ground. 
Two Cupids ſquirt before; a Lake behind 
Improves the keenneſs of the Northern wind. 
His Gardens next your admiration call ; 

On ev'ry ſide you look, . behold the wall! 

No pleafing intricacies intervene, 

No artful wildneſs to perplex the ſcene ; 

Grove nods at Grove, each Alley has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other. 
The ſuff'ring eye inverted Nature ſees, 

Trees cut to Statues, Statues thick as Trees; 
With here a Fountain, never to be play'd ; 

And there a Summer-houſe, that knows no ſhade : 
Here Amphitrite fails through myrtle bow'rs; 
There Gladiators fight, or die in flow'rs : 
Unwater'd ſee the drooping Sea-horſe mourn ; 
And ſwallows rooſt in N:/zs' duſty Urn. 


My Lord advances with majeſtic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleaſure to be ſeen : 
But ſoft—by regular approach—not yet. 
Firſt through the length of yon hot Terrace ſweat ; 
And when up ten ſteep Slopes you've dragg'd your 
thighs, 
Juſt at his Study-door he'll bleſs your eyes. 


His Study ! with what Authors 1s it ſtor'd ? 


In Books, not Auchors, curious is my Lord: 
To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sxeil has bound. 

O Lo? 
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Lo! ſome are Vellom ; and the reſt as good, 
For all his Lordſhip knows, but they are Wood. 
For Locke or Milton tis in vain to look; 

Theſe ſhelves admit not any modern Book. 


And now the Chapel's filver bell you hear, 
That ſummons you to all the Pride of Pray'r. 
Light quirks of Muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the foul dance upon a jig to Heaven. 
On painted Cielings you devoutly ftare, 

Where ſprawl the Saints of PYerrio or Laguerre ; 
Or gilded clouds in fair expanſion lie, 

And bring all Paradiſe before your eye. 

To reſt, the Cuſhion and ſoft Dean invite, 
Who never mentions Hell to ears polite. 


But, hark! the chiming Clocks to Dinner 
call; 
A hundred footſteps ſcrape the marble Hall : 
The rich Buffet well-colour'd Serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. 
Is this a dinner? this a genial room? 
No; tis a Temple, and a Hecatomb : 
A ſolemn. Sacrifice, perform'd in ſtate ; 
You drink by meaſure, and to minutes eat. 
So quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
S$ancho's dread Doctor and his Wand were there. 
Between each Act the trembling ſalvers ring, 
From ſoup to ſweet- wine, and God bleſs the King. 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaiſfantly help'd to all I hate; 
: Treated, 
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Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take my leave, 
Sick of his civil pride from morn to eve ; 

I curſe ſuch laviſh coft, and little fill, 
And ſwear no day was ever paſt ſo Ul. 


Yet hence the Poor are cloath'd, the Hungry 
fed ; 
Health to hamſelf, and to his Infants bread, 
The Lab'rer bears. What his hard Heart denies, 
His charitable Vanity ſupplies. 
11D. p. 165. 


THE MEDAL. 


AMBITION figh'd : the found it vain to truſt 

The faithleſs Column and the crumbling Buſt : 

Huge Moles, whoſe ſhadow ftretch'd from ſhore to 
ſhore, 

Their ruins periſh'd, and their place no more! 

Convinc'd, ſhe now contracts her vaſt deſign, 

And all her Triumphs ſhrink into a Coin. 

A narrow orb each crouded Conqueſt keeps; 

Beneath her Palm here ſad Fudea weeps : 

Now ſcantier limits the proud Arch confine, 

And ſcarce are ſeen the proſtrate Nile or Rhine; 

A ſmall Euphrates through the Piece is roll'd, 

Aud little Eagles wave their wings in gold. 


Oz; The 
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The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Thro' climes and ages bears each form and name 
In one ſhort view ſubjeRed to our eye, 

Colds, Emp'rors, Heroes, Sages, Beauties, lie. 
Wich ſharpen'd ſight pale Antiquaries pore, 
Th'inſcription value, but the ruſt adore. 

This the blue varniſh, that the green endears, 
Ihe facred ruſt of twice ten hundred years 

'3 © gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes, 
One graſps a Cecrops in extatic dreams. 

Poor Yadius, long with learned ſpleen devour'd, 
Can taite no pleaſure fince his Shield was ſcour'd ; 
An Cario, reitleſ: by the Fair-one's fide, 

Sighs for an Ortho, and neglects his Bride. 


EPISTLE TO MR. ADDISON, p. 176. 


D_C_C_q_ DDEA_—=XM__A I A ———— ——— . ———— 


LITERARY PERSECUTION. 


Is there a Parſon much bemus'd in beer, 

A maudlin Poeteſs, or rhyming Peer, 

A Clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to croſs, 

Who pens a ſtanza, when he ſhould engro/5 ? 

Is there who, lock*d from ink and paper, ſcrawls 

With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls 

All fly to Twit nam, and in humble ſtrain 

Apply to me, to keep them mad or vain. 

Arthur, whoſe giddy ſon negle&s the Laws, 

Imputes to me and my damn'd work: the cauſe: 
Peor 
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Poor Corus: ſees his frantic wife elope, 
Ard curſes Wit, and Poetry, and Pope. 


Friend to my Life! (which did not you pro- 

long, | 

The world had wanted many an idle ſong) 

What Drop or Noftrum can this plague remove ? 

Or which muſt end me, - a Fool's wrath or love? 

A dire dilemma ! either way I'm ſped : 

If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. 

Seiz'd, and ty'd down to judge, how wretched 1! 

Who can't be filent, and who will not lye: 

To laugh, were want of goodneſs, and of grace, 

And to be grave, exceeds all Pow'r of Face. 

I fit with fad civility; I read 

With honeſt anguiſh, and an aching head ; 

And drop at laſt, but in unwilling ears, 

This ſaving counſel, ** Keep your piece nine 
years.“ 


Nine years!“ crics he, who high in Drury» 
lane, 
Eull'd by ſoft Zephyrs through the broken pane, 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before Term ends, 
Oblig'd by hunger, and requeſt of friends : 
The piece, you think, is incorrect? why take it; 
I'm all ſubmiſſion ; what you'd have it, make it. 


Three things another's modeſt wiſhes bound, 
My Friendſhip, and a Prologue, and Ten Pound. 


O 3 Pa 
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Pitholeon ſends to me“ You know his Grace; 
«© I want a Patron :—aſk him for a Place.” 
Pitholeon libell'd me“ but here's a letter 
* Informs you, Sir, twas when he knew no better 
*« Dare you refuſe him? Curl invites to dine. 

«« He'll write a Journal, or he'll turn Divine.“ 


Bleſs me! a packet.—** *Tis a ſtranger ſues— 

A Virgin Tragedy—an Orphan Muſe.” 

If I diſlike it, Furies, death, and rage!“ 

If I approve, Commend it to the Stage.“ 

There (thank my ſtars!) my whole commiſſion ends; 

The Play'rs and I are, luckily, no friends. 

Fir'd that the houſe reject him—** Sdeath! I'II 
print it, 

And ſhame the fools.— Vour int'reſt, Sir, with 
4 Zintot. | 

Tintot, dull rogue! will think your price too much: 

« Not, Sir, if you reviſe it, and re-touch.”” 

All my demurs but double his attacks : 

At laſt he whiſpers—“ Do; and we go ſnacks.” 

Glad of a quarrel, ſtrait I clap the door, 

Sir, let me ſee your works and you no more. 


PROLOGUE TO THE SATIRES, p. 179. 


NE dedicates in high heroic proſe, 
And ridicules beyond a hundred foes : 
One from all Gr«ub-freet will my fame defend; 
And, more abuſive, calls himſelf my friend: 
This 
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This prints my Letters; that expects a bribe ; 
And others roar aloud, ** Subſcribe, ſubſcribe !”? 


There are, who to my perſon pay their court : 
I cough like Horace; and, though lean, am ſhort. 
Ammon's great ſon one ſhoulder had too high; 
Such Ow:4's noſe; and ** Sir, you have an eye 
Go on, obliging creatures | make me ſee 
All that diſgrac'd my Betters, met in me. 
Say for my comfort, languiſhing in bed, 
«© Juſt ſo immortal Mars held his head ;”? 
And when I die, be ſure you let me know 
Great Homer dy'd three thouſand years ago. 


IBID. p. 183. 


AD D.---4::0..:36. 


PEACE to all ſuch! but were there one whoſe 
fires | 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inſpires, 
Bleſt with each talent and each art to pleaſe, 
And born to write, converſe, and live with eaſe : 
Should ſuch a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with ſcornful, yet with jealous eyes, 
And hate for arts that caus'd himſelf to riſe ; 
Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And, without ſneering, teach the reſt to ſneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike; 
Juft hint a fault, and heſi tate diſlike ; 
Alike reſerv'd, to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend; 
Dread. 


* 
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Dreading e'ca fools, by Natterers beſieg'd, 
And ſo obliging, that he nc'cr oblig'd ; 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws, 

And fit attentive to his own applauſe, 

While Wits and Templars ev'ry ſentence raiſe, 
And wonder with a fooliſh face of praiſe 
Who but muſt laugh, if ſuch a man there be? 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he! 


IBID, p. 187. 


CALUMNY AND FALSE HOOD. 


CURST be the Verſe, how well ſoe'er it flow, 
That tends to make one worthy man my foe, 
Give Virtue ſcandal, Innocence a fear, 

Or from the ſoft-ey'd Virgin ſteal a tear! 

But he who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 

Inſults fall'n Worth, or Beauty in diſlreſs; 

Who loves a Lye, lame Slander helps about; 

Who writes a Libel, or who copies out: 

That Fop, whoſe pride affects a Patron's name, 

Yet abſent, wounds an Author's honeſt fame; 

Who can your merit ſelſiſbiy approve, 

And ſhow the /en/e of it without the love; 

Who has the vanity to call you friend, 

Yet wants the honour, injur'd, to defend ; 

Who tells whate'er you think, whate'er you ſay, 

And, if he lye not, muſt at leaſt betray ; | 

Who to the Dean and flwer bell can ſwear, 

And ſees at Cannes what was never there; 
Whe 
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Who reads but with a luſt to miſapply, 

Make Satire a Lampoon, and Fiction lye. 

A laſh like mine no honeſt man ſhall dread, 
But all ſuch babbling blockheads in his ſtead. 


IBID. p. 191. 


CONTEMPTIBLE INSIGNIFICANCE. 


YET let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and ſtings 3 
Whoſe buzz the witty and the fair annoys, 

Yet wit ne'er taſtes, and beauty ne'er enjoys: 

So well-bred ſpaniels civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. 
Whether in florid impotence he ſpeaks, 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet ſqueaks; 
Or at the ear of Eve, familiar Toad, 


Half froth, half venom, ſpits himſelf abroad, 


In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies, 

Or ſpite, or ſmut, or rhymes, or blaſphemĩes. 
His wit all ſee-ſaw, between that and this, 
Now high, now low, now maſter up, now miſs, 
And he himſelf one vile antitheſis. 
Amphibious thing! that, acting either part, 


The trifling head, or the corrupted heart, 


Fop at the toilet, Flatt'rer at the board, 

New trips a Lady, and now ſtruts a Lord. 
Eve's tempter thus the Rabbins have expreſt, 
A Cherub's face, a reptile all the reſt. 


Beauty 
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Beauty that ſhocks you, parts that none will truſt, 
Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the duſt. 


IBID. p- 193. 
MEE_©___,————————————_— _—_— 
HONEST INDIGNATION. 


WHAT ? arn'd for Virtue when I point the 
pen, 

Brand the bold front of ſhameleſs guilty men ; 

Daſh the proud Gameſter in his gilded car; 

Bare the mean Heart that lurks beneath a Star 

Can there be wanting, to defend Her cauſe, 

Lights of the Church, or Guardians of the Laws? 

Could penſion'd Boileau laſh in honeſt ftrain 

Flatt'rers and Bigots een in Louis? reign ? 

Could Laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 

Yet neither Char/es nor Janes be in a rage? 

And I not ftrip the gilding off a Knave, 

Unplac'd, unpenfion'd, no man's heir, or ſlave ? 

I will, or periſh in the gen'rous cauſe : 

Hear this, and tremble! you, who ſcape the Laws. 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble Knave 

Shall walk the world, in credit, to his grave. 

To Virtue only and her Friends a Friend, 

The World beſide may murmur, or commend.. 


bMLTATLONS OF HORACE, v. Z. p. 214 


IN. 
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INCONSTANCY OF PROPERTY. 


WHAT's Property ? dear Sci! you ſee it alter 
From you to me, from me to Peter Valter; 
Or, in a mortgage, prove a Lawyer's ſhare ; 
Or, in a jointure, vaniſh from the heir ; 
Or, in pure equity, (the cafe not clear) | 
The Chanc'ry takes your rents for twenty year: 
At beſt, it falls to ſeme ungracious ſon, 
Who cries, ©** My father's damn'd, and all's my 
64 oun. 

Shades, that to Zaces could retreat afford, 
Become the portion of a booby Lord. 

181 D. p. 230. 


A. 


AND what is Fame? the Meaneſt have their 
day; 

The Greateſt can but blaze, and paſs away. 

Grac'd as thou art with all the pow'r of words, 

So known, ſo honour'd, at the Houſe of Lords ; 

Conſpicuous ſcene ! another yet is nigh, 

{More filent far) where Kings and Poets lie ; 

Where Murray (long enough his Country's pride} 

Shall be no more than Tulſy, or than Hyde! 
IBID. p- 251, 


OLD 
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OLD ENGLISH MANNERS. 


TIME was, a ſober Exgliþman would knock 
His ſervants up, and riſe by fve o'clock ; 
Inſtruct his Family in ev'ry rule; 
And ſend his Wife to Church, his Son to School. 
To worſhip like his Fathers, was his care ; 
To teach their frugal Virtues to his Heir ; 
To prove that Luxury could never hold; 
And place, on good Security, his Gold. 
Now times are chang'd, and one Poetic Itch 
Has ſeiz'd the Court and City, poor and rich: 
Sons, Sires, and Grandſires, all will wear the bays; 
Our Wives read Milton, and our Daughters Plays; 
To Theatres, and to Rehearſals throng, 
And all our Grace at table is a Song. 

IBID. p- 270. 


SCALE OF POETICAL PERFECTION. 


WE conquer'd France, but felt our Captive's 
charms ; 


Her Arts victorious triumph'd o'er our Arms; 


Britain to ſoft refinements leſs a foe, 

Wit grew polite, and Numbers learn'd to flow. 
Waller was ſmooth ; but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-reſounding line, 
The long majeſtic march, and energy divine; 
Though ſtill ſome traces of our ruſtic vein 

And ſplay- foot verſe remain'd, and will remain. 


Late 
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Late, very late, correctneſs grew our care, 

When the tir'd Nation breath'd from civil war. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 

Shew'd us that France had ſomething to admire. 
Not but the Tragic ſpirit was our own, 

And full in Shake/pear, fair in Orway ſhone ; 

But Otæway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 

And fluent Shake/pear ſcarce effac'd a line. 

E'en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateſt Art, the Art to blot. 

Some doubt, if equal pains, or equal fire, 

The humbler Muſe of Comedy require. 

But in known Images of life, I gueſs 

The labour greater, as th'indulgence tefs. - 
Obſerve how ſeldom e' en the beſt ſucceed : 

Tell me if Cengreve's Fools are Fools indeed? 
What pert low Dialogue has Fargu'ar writ ! 

How Yan wants grace, who never wanted wit! 
The ſtage how looſely does Aftrea tread; ' 
Who fairly puts all Characters to bed! 

And idle C:ibber, how he breaks the laws, © 
To make poor Pinkey eat with vaſt applauſe + |. 
But Fill their Purſe; our Poet's work is done, 
Alike to _ on Toney or by P un. 724. 


IBID. , \ 


COURAGE in POVERTY. 
In Axxa's Wars, a Soldier poor and old 
Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold: 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one luckleſs night, 
He Pt. poor dog! and loſt it, to'a 2 b 
P Thi 
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This put the man in ſuch a deſp'rate mind, 
Between revenge, and grief, and hunger join'd, } 
Againſt the foe, himſelf, and all mankind, 

He leap'd the trenches, ſcal'd a Caſtle-wall, 

Tore down a Standard, took the Fort and all. 

* Prodigious well!” his great Commander cry'd, 
Gave him much praiſe, and ſome reward beſide. 
Next, pleas'd his Excellence a town to batter ; 
(Its name I know not, and tis no great matter) 

«© Goon, my Friend, (he cry'd) ſee yonder walls! 
«© Advance and conquer! go where glory calls! 
«© More honours, more rewards attend the brave. 
Don't you remember what reply he gave? 

De think me, noble Gen' ral, ſuch a Sot? 
Let him take cafe who has ne'er a groat.“ 


IBID. p. 290. 


RECIPROCAL FLATTERY. 
THE Temple late two brother Serjeants ſaw, 

Who deem'd each other oracles of law; 

With equal talents, theſe congenial ſouls, 

One lull'd th” Excheguer, and one ſtunn'd the Rolli. 

Each had a gravity would make you ſplit, 

And ſhook his head at Murray, as a Wit. 

»Twas, Sir, your law” —and Sir, your elo- 
«ce quence,” 

« Yours, c . yours, 7 albet's 
66 ſenſe.” 


Thus we diſpoſe of all poetic merit; 
Yours Milton's genius, and mine Homer s ff _ 
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Call Tibbald Shake/pear, and he'll ſwear the Nine, 
Dear Cibber / never match'd one Ode of thine. 
Lord! how we ftrut thro' Merlin's Cave, to fee 
No Poets there, but Stephen, you, and me. 

Walk with reſpe& behind, while we at eaſe 
Weave laurel Crowns, and take whatnames we pleaſe, 
% My dear Tibullas !“ if that will not do, 

«© Let me be Horace, and be Ovid you: 

% Or, I'm content, allow me Dryden's ſtrains, 

* And you ſhall riſe up Orway for your pains.” 
Much do I ſuffer, much, to keep in peace 

This jealovs, waſpiſh, wrong-head, rhyming race; 
And much muſt flatter, if the whim ſhould bite 
To court applauſe by printing what I write: 

But let the fit paſs o'er, 'm wiſe enough 

To ſtop my ears to their confounded ſtuff, 


IBID. p. 295. 


THE MANNERS OF A COURT, 

IN that nice Moment, as another Lye 
Stood juſt a-tilt, the Miniſter came by : 
To him he flies, and bows, and bows again, 
Then, cloſe as Umbra, joins the dirty train. 
Not Fannias ſelf more impudently near, 
When half his noſe is in his Prince's ear. 
I quak'd at heart; and ſtill afraid, to ſee 
All the Court fill'd with ſtranger things than he, 
Ran out as faſt, as one that pays his bail, 
And dreads more actions, hurries from a jail. 


Bear me, ſome God ! oh quickly bear me hence 
To wholeſome Solitude, the nurſe of Senſe : 


P 2 Where 
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Where Contemplation prunes ker ruffled wings, 
And the free ſoul looks down to pity Kings! 
There ſober thought purſu'd th' amuſing theme, 
Till Fancy colour'd it, and form'd a Dream. 

A Viſion hermits can to Hell tranſport, 

And forc'd e'en me to ſee the damn'd at Court. 
Not Dante, dreaming all th' infernal ſtate, 
Beheld ſuch ſcenes of envy, fin, and hate. 

Baſe Fear becomes the guilty, not the free; 
Suits Tyrants, Plunderers, but ſuits not me: 
Shall I, the Terror of this ſinful town, 
Care, if a liv'ry'd Lord or ſmile or frown ? 
Who cannot flatter, and deteſt who can, 
Tremble before a noble Serving-man ? 

O my fair miſtreſs, Truth! ſhall I quit thee 
For huffing, braggart, puft Nobility ? 
Thou, who ſince yeſterday haſt roll'd o'er all 
The buſy, idle blockheads of the ball, 

Haſt thou, oh Sun! beheld an emptier ſort, 
Than ſuch as ſwell this bladder of a court? 
Now pox on thoſe who ſhew a Court in wax / 

It ought to bring all Courtiers on their backs; 
Such painted puppets! ſuch a varniſh'd race 

Of hollow gewgaws, only dreſs and face! 

Such waxen noſes, ſtately ſtaring things— 

No wonder ſome folks bow, and think them Kings. 


See! where the Britiſb youth, engag'd no more, 
At Fig's, at White's, with felons, or a whore, 
Pay their laſt duty to the Court, and come 
All freſh and fragrant to the drawing-room ; 


In 
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In hues as gay, and odours as divine, 

As the fair fields they ſold to look fo fine. 
That's Velvet for a King!“ the flatt'rer ſwears ; 
"Tis true, for ten days hence *twill be King Lear's. 
Our Court may juſtly to our ſtage give rules, 

That helps it both to fools coats, and to fools. 
And why not players ſtrut in courtiers clothes ? 
For theſe are actors too, as well as thoſe : 

Wants reach all ſtates; they beg but better dreſt, 
And all is ſplendid poverty at beſt. 


Painted for fight, and eſſenc'd for the ſmell, 
Like frigates fraught with ſpice and cochinell, 
Sail in the Ladies: how each pyrate eyes 
So weak a veſſel, and ſo rich a prize! 

Top-gallant he, and ſhe in all her trim ; 
He boarded her, ſhe ſtriking ſail to him: 
Dear Counteſs ! you have charms all hearts to hit?” 
And“ Sweet Sir Fopling / you have ſo much wit!“ 
Such wits and beauties are not prais'd for nought, 
For both the beauty and the wit are bought. 
Twould burſt e' en Heraclitus with the ſpleen, 
To ſee thoſe anticks, Fopling and Courtin : 
The Preſence ſeems, with things ſo richly odd, 
The moſque of Mahound, or ſome queer Pa-god. 
See them ſurvey their limbs by Durer's rules, 
Of all beau-kind the beſt proportion'd fools ! 
Adjuſt their cloaths, and to confeſſion draw 
Thoſe venial fins, an atom, or a ſtraw ; 
But oh! what terrors muſt diſtract the ſoul 
Convicted of that mortal crime, a hole ; 

P 3 Or 
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Or ſhould one pound of powder leſs beſpread 


Thoſe monkey-tails that wag behind their head ! 
Thus finiſh'd, and corrected to a hair, 

They march, to prate their hour before the Fair. 
So firſt to preach, a white-glov'd Chaplain goes, 
With band of Lily, and with cheek of Roſe, 
Sweeter than Sharon, in immac'late trim, 
Neatneſs itſelf impertinent in him. 

Let but the Ladies ſmile, and they are bleſt: 
Prodigious ! how the things protef, prote/? / 
Peace, fools, or Gon/on will for Papiſts ſeize you, 
If once he catch you at your Je/u ! F-/u / 


Nature made ev'ry Fop to plague his brother, 
Juſt as one Beauty mortifies another. 
But here's the Captain that will plague them both, 
Whoſe air cries Arm! whoſe very look's an oath : 
The Captain's honeſt, Sirs, and that's enough, 
Tho? his ſoul's bullet, and his body buff. 
He fpats fore-right ; his haughty cheſt before, 
Like batt'ring-rams, beats open ev'ry door; 
And with a face as red, and as awry, 
As Herod's hang-dogs in old Tapeſtry, 
Scarecrow to boys, the breeding woman's curſe, 
Has yet a ftrange ambition to look worſe : 
Confounds the civil, keeps the rude in awe, 
Jeſts like a licens'd fool, commands like law. 


Frighted, I quit the room, but leave it fo 
As men from Jails to execution go; 
For hung with deadly fins I ſce the wall, 
And lin'd with Giants deadlier than 'em all 
Each 
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Each Man an Afapart, of ſtrength to toſs, 

For quoits, both Temple-bar and Charing Cro/s. 
Scar'd at the griſly forms, I ſweat, I fly, 

And ſhake all o'er, like a diſcover'd ſpy. 


Courts are too much for wits ſo weak as mine: 
Charge them with Heav'n's Artillery, bold Divine! 
From ſuch alone the Great rebukes endure, 
Whoſe Satire's ſacred, and who rage ſecure : 

"Tis mine to waſh a few light ſtains, but theirs 

To deluge fin, and drown a Court in tears. 

Howe'er, what's now Apocrypha, my Wit, 

In time to come, may paſs for Holy Writ. 
SATIRES OF DR. DONNE VERSIFIED, 


V. 2. p- 330. 


LAWFUL SATIRE. 

F. Why ſo? if Satire knows its Time and Place, 
You ſtill may lath the greateſt —in Diſgrace: 
For Merit will by turns forſake them all ; 
Would you know when ? exactly when they fall. 
But let all Satire in all Changes ſpare 
Immortal S—4, and grave De——re. 
Silent and ſoft, as Saints remov'd to Heav'n, 
All Tyes diſſolv'd, and ev'ry Sin forgiv'n, 
Theſe may ſome gentle miniſterial Wing 
Receive, and place for ever near the King ! 
There, where no Paſſion, Pride, or Shame tranſport, 
Lull'd with the ſweet Nepenthe of a Court, 
There, where no Father's, Brother's, Friend's 

diſgrace 
Once break their reſt, or fir them from their Place: 
But 
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But paſt the Senſe of human Miſeries, 

All Tears are wip'd for ever from all eyes; 

No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 
Save when they loſe a Queſtion, or a Job. 


P. Good Heav'n forbid, that I ſhould blaſt their 
glory, 
Who know how like Whig Miniſters to Tory, 
And, when three Sov'reigns dy'd, could ſcarce be 


vext, 

Conſid'ring what a gracious Prince was next. 
Have I, in filent wonder, ſeen ſuch things 
As Pride in Slaves, and Avarice in Kings ; 
And at a Peer, or Peereſs, ſhall I fret, 
Who ftarves a Siſter, or forſwears a Deb: ? 
Virtue, I grant you, is an empty boat ; 
But ſhall the Dignity of Vice be loſt ? 
Ye Gods! ſhall C:bber's Son, without rebuke, 
Swear like a Lord, or Rich outwhore a Duke ? 
A Fav'rite's Porter with his Maſter vie, 
Be brib'd as often, and as often lie? 
Shall Ward draw Contracts with a Stateſman's ſkill? 
Or Faphet pocket, like his Grace, a Will? 
Is it for Bond or Peter (paltry things) 
To pay their Debts, or keep their Faith, like Kings ? 
If Blount diſpatch'd himſelf, he play'd the man, 
And ſo may'ft thou, illuſtrious Paſſeran ! 
But ſhall a Printer, weary of his lite, 
Learn, from their Books, to hang himſelf and Wife? 
This, this, my friend, I cannot, muſt not bear; 

Vice, thus abus'd, demands a Nation's care; 
| | This 
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This calls the Church to deprecate our Sin, 
And hurls the Thunder of the Laws on Gin. 


Let modeſt Feſter, if he will, excell 

Ten Metropolitans in preaching well; 

A ſimple Quaker, or a Quaker's Wife, 

Outdo Landaff in Doctrine, —yea in Life: 

Let humble Allen, with an aukward Shame, 

Do good by ſteafth, and bluſh to find it Fame. 

Virtue may chuſe the high or low Degree, 

"Tis juſt alike to Virtue, and to me; 

Dwell in a Monk, or light upon a King, 

She's {till the ſame belov'd, contented thing. 

Vice is undone, if ſhe forgets her birth, 

And ſtoops from Angels to the Dregs of Earth: 

But *tis the Fall degrades her to a Whore; 

Let Greatne/5 own her, and ſhe's mean no more. 

Her Birth, her Beauty, Crouds and Courts confeſs ; 

Chaſte Matrons praiſe her, and grave Biſhops bleſs; 

In golden Chains the willing World ſhe draws, . 

And hers the Goſpel is, and hers the Laws; 

Mounts the Tribunal, lifts her ſcarlet head, 

And ſees pale Virtue carted in her ſtead. 

Lo! at the wheels of her triumphal Car, 

Old Eagland's Genius, rough with many a Scar, 

Dragg'd in the duſt ! his arms hang idly round, 

His Flag inverted trails along the ground ! 

Our Youth, all liv'ry'd o'er with foreign Gold, 

Before her dance: behind her crawl the Old! 

See thronging Millions to the Pagod run, 

And offer Country, Parent, Wife, or Son! 
Hear 
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Hear her black Trumpet thro” the Land proclaim, 
That Nor To BE CORRUPTED Is THE SHAME. 
In Soldier, Churchman, Patriot, Man in Pow'r, 
*Tis Av'rice all, Ambition is no more! 

See, all our Nobles begging to be Slaves! 

See, all our Fools aſpiring to be Knaves ! 

The Wit of Cheats, the Courage of a Whore, 
Are what ten thouſand envy and adore : 

All, all look up, with reverential Awe, 

At crimes that ſcape, or triumph o'er the Law: 
While Truth, Worth, Wiſdom, daily they decry— 
«© Nothing is ſacred now but Villainy ”* 


Yet may this Verſe (if ſuch a Verſe remain) 
Show there was one who held it in diſdain. 
EPILOGUE TO THE SATIRES, v. 2. p. 341. 


SS 3 D143. © IV: 1 o 
YES, I am proud; I muſt be proud to ſee 
Men not afraid of God, afraid of me; 
Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 
Yet touch'd and ſham'd by Ridicule alone. 


O ſacred weapon ! left for Truth's defence, 
Sole dread of Folly, Vice, and Infolence ! 
To all but Heav'n- directed hands deny'd, 
The Muſe may give thee, but the Gods muſt guide: 
Rev'rent I touch thee! but with honeſt zeal, 
To rouſe the Watchmen of the Public Weal ; 
To Virtue's work provoke the tardy Hall, 


And goad the Prelate ſlumb'ring in his Stall. * 
e 
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Ye tinſel inſe&s! whom a Court maintains, 
That count your Beauties only by your Stains, 
Spin all your Cobwebs o'er the Eye of Day, 

The Muſe's wing ſhall bruſh you all away: 

All his Grace preaches, all his Lordſhip fings, 
All that makes Saints of Queens, and Gods of 


Kings : 

All, all but Truth, drops dead born from the 
Preſs, 

Like the laſt Gazette, or the laſt Addreſs. 


IBID. p. 355» 


D UL LN E.S$ 


IN eldet time, ere mortals writ or read, 
Ere Pallas iſſu'd from the Thund”rer's head, 
Dullneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right, 
Daughter of Chaos and eternal Night: 
Fate in their dotage this fair Idiot gave, 
Groſs as her fire, and as her mother grave, 
Laborious, heavy, buſy, bold, and blind, 
She rul'd, in native Anarchy, the mind, 
Still her old Empire to reftore ſhe tries; 
For, born a Goddeſs, Dullneſs never dies. 
DUNCIAD, v. 3. p- 69. 


CLOSE to thoſe walls where Folly holds her 
throne, 


And laughs to think Monroe would take her down, 
Where 
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Where o'er the gates, by his fam'd father's hand, 

Great Cibber's brazen, brainleſs brothers ſtand N 

One Cell there is, conceal'd from vulgar eye, 

The Cave of Poverty and Poetry. 

Keen, hollow winds howl thro” the bleak receſs, 

Emblem of Muſic caus'd by Emptineſs. 

Hence Bards, like Proteus, long in vain ty'd down, 

Eſcape in Monſters, and amaze the Town. 

Hence Miſcellanies ſpring, the weekly boaſt 

Of Carl's chaſte preſs, and Lintot's rubric poſt : 

Hence hymning Tyburr's elegiac Lines, 

Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc'ries, Mac a- 
z INES ; 

Sepulchral Lies, our holy walls to grace, 

And New-year Odes, and all the Grub-freet race, 


In clouded Majeſty here Dullneſs ſhone ; 
Four guardian Virtues, round, ſupport her throne: 
Fierce champion Fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of hiſſes, blows, or want, or loſs of ears; 
Calm Temperance, whoſe bleſſings thoſe partake 
Who hunger, and who thirſt for ſcribbling ſake-: 
Prudence, whoſe glaſs preſents th*approaching Jail: 
Poetic Jultice, with her lifted ſcale, 
Where, in nice balance, truth with gold ſhe weighs, 
And ſolid pudding againſt empty praiſe, | 


Here ſhe beholds the Chas dark and deep, 


Where nameleſs Somethings in their cauſes ſleep, 
Till genial Jacob, or a warm Third Day, 
Call forth each maſs, a Poem, or a Play: 


A 
How 
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How Hints, like ſpawn, ſcarce quick in embrio 
he, 

How new-born Nonſenſe firſt is taught to cry; 

Maggots half-form'd in rhyme exactly meet, 

And learn to crawl upon poetic feet ; 

Here one poor word an hundred clenches makes, 

And ductile Dullneſs new meanders takes; 

There motley Images her fancy ftrike, 

Figures ill pair'd, and Similes unlike : 

She ſees a Mob of Metaphors advance, 

Pleas'd with the madneſs of the mazy dance; 

How Tragedy and Comedy embrace ; 

How Farce and Epic get a jumbled race; 

How Time himſelf ſtands ſtill at her command, 

Realms ſhift their place, and Ocean turns to land : 

Here gay deſcription Zg ypt glads with ſhow'rs, 

Or gives to Zembla fruits, to Barca flow'rs : 

Glitt'ring with ice here hoary hills are ſeen, 

There painted vallies of eternal green ; 

In cold December fragrant chaplets blow, 

And heavy harveſts nod beneath the ſnow. 


All theſe, and more, the cloud-compelling Queen 
Beholds through fogs, that magnify the ſcene. 
She, tinſel'd o'er in robes of varying hues, 
With ſelf-applauſe her wild creation views; 
Sees momentary Monſters riſe and fall, 

And with her own fools-colours gilds them all. 


IBID. p. 71. 


. CIBBER. 
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——_ > ” 
IN each ſhe marks her image full expreſt, 


But chief in Bays's montter-breeding breatt ; 
Bays, form'd by Nature Stage and Town to bleſs, 
And act, and be, a Coxcomb with ſucceſs. 
Dullneſs with tranſport eyes the lively D unce, 
Rememb'ring ſhe herſelf was Pertneſs once. 
Now (ſhame to Fortune!) aa ill Run at Play 
Blank'd his bold viſage, and a thin Third Day: 
Swearing and ſupperleſs the Hero ſate, 
Blaſphem'd his Gods, the Dice, and damn'd his 
Fate; 

Then gnaw'd his Pen, then daſh'd it on the ground, 
Sinking from thought to thought, a vaſt profound! 
Plung'd for his Senſe, but found no bottom there, 
Yet wrote and flounder'd on, in mere deſpair. 
Round him much Embrio, much Abortion lay, 
Much future Ode, and abdicated Play ; 
Nonſenſe precipitate, like running lead, 
That ſlipp'd thro” crags and zig-zags of the Head; 
All that on Folly, Frenzy could beget, 
Fruits of dull Heat, and Sooterkins of Wit. 
Next, o'er his Books his eyes began to roll, 
In pleaſing memory of all he ftole ; 
How here he pp 'd. how there he plunder'd mug, 
And ſuck'd all o'er, like an induſtrious Bug. 
Here lay poor Fletcher's half-eat ſcenes, and here 
The frippery of crucify'd Moliere : 
There hapleſs Shak-/peare, yet of Tibbald ſore, 
Wiſh'd he had blotted for himſelf before, 

The 
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The reſt on Outſide merit but preſume, 

Or ſerve (like other Fools) to fill a Room ; 

Such with their ſhelves as due proportion hold, 

Or their fond parents dreſt in red and gold; 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Ynarles is ſav'd by beauties not his own. 

Here ſwells the ſhelf with Og:/by the great; 
There, ſtamp'd with arms, Newcaſtle ſhines com- 

plete. 

Here all his ſuff ring Brotherhood retire, 

And 'ſcape the martyrdom of jakes and ſire. 

A Gothic Library ! of Greece and Rome 

Well purg'd, and worthy Settle, Banks, and Broome. 


But, high above, more ſolid Learning ſhone, 
The Claſſics of an age that heard of none; 
There Caxton ſlept, with Wynkyn at his fide, 
One claſp'd in wood, and one in ſtrong cow-hide : 
There, ſav'd by ſpice, like mummies, many a year, 
Dry Bodies of Divinity appear ; 
De Lyra there a dreadful front extends, 
And here the groaning ſhelves Philemon bends. 


Of theſe twelve volumes, twelve of ampleſt ſize, 
Redeem'd from tapers and defrauded pies, 
Inſpir'd he ſeizes: Theſe an altar raiſe ; 

An hecatomb of pure unſully'd lays 

That altar crowns ; a folio Common-place 

Founds the whole pile, of all his works the baſe ; 

Quartos, octavos, ſhape the leſs'ning pyre ; 

A twiſted Birth day Ode completes the ſpire. 
IBID, p. 81. 
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CIBBER'S CONSECRATION. 


WITH that a Tear (portentous figu of Grace!) 
Stole from the Maſter of the ſev'nfold Face; 
And thrice he lifted high the Birth-day brand, 
And thrice he dropt it from his quiv'ring hand ; 
Then lights the ſtructure, with averted eyes; 
The rolling ſmoke involves the ſacrifice. 

The op'ning clouds diſcloſe each work by turns, 
Now flames the Cid, and now Perella burns; 
Great Ce/ar roars, and hiſſes in the fires ; 

King John in filence modeſtly expires ; 

No merit now the dear Nonjuror claims, 
Moliere's old ſtubble in a moment flames. 

Tears guſh'd again, as from pale Priam's eyes, 
When the laſt blaze ſent Ilie to the ſkies. 


Rous'd by the light, old Dullneſs heav'd the 
head, 
Then ſnatch'd a ſheet of Thulz from her bed; 


Sudden ſhe flies, and whelms it o'er the pyre ; 
Down fink the flames, and with a hiſs expire. 


Her ample preſence fills up all the place ; 
A veil of fogs dilates her aweful face : 
Great in her charms! as when on Shrieves and 
May'rs 
She looks, and breathes herſelf into their airs. 
She bids him wait her to her ſacred dome: 
Well pleas'd he enter'd, and confeſs'd his home. 
| 80 
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So Spirits, ending their terreſtrial race, 

Aſcend, and recogniſe their Native Place. 

This the Great Mother dearer held than all 

The clubs of Quidnuncs, or her own Guildball : 
Here ſtood her Opium, here ſhe nurs'd her Owls, 
And here ſhe plann'd th'Imperial ſeat of Fools. 


Here, to her Choſen, all her Works ſhe ſhows ; 
Proſe ſwell'd to verſe, verſe loit'ring into proſe : 
How random thoughts now meaning chance to 

find, 
Now leave all memory of ſenſe behind : 
How Prologues into Prefaces decay, 
And theſe to Notes are fritter'd quite away: 
How Index-learning turns no Student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of ſcience by the tail : 
How, with leſs reading than makes felons ſcape, 
Leſs human genius than God gives an ape, 
Small thanks to France, and none to Rome or Greece, 
A palt, vamp'd, future, old, reviv'd, new Piece, 
Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Shakeſpeare, and Corneille, 
Can make a Cibber, Tibbald, or Oxell. 


The Goddeſs then, o'er his anointed head, 
With myſtic words, the ſacred Opium ſhed : 
And, lo! her bird (a monſter of a fowl, 
Something betwixt a Heideggre and Owl) 
Perch'd on his crown. All hail ! and hail again, 
My Son! the promis'd land expects thy reign. 
Know, Eu/ten thirſts no more for Sack or praiſe; 
He ſleeps among the dull of ancient days: 

| 3 Safe, 
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Safe, where no Critics damn, no Duns moleſt, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gilden reſt, 
And high-born Howard, more majeſtic fire, 
With Fool of Quality completes the quire. 

Thou, Cibber ! thou, his Laurel ſhalt ſupport; 

| Folly, my Son, has ſtill a Friend at Court. 

Lift up your Gates, ye Princes, ſee him come ! 
Sound, ſound ye Viols! be the Cat-call dumb! 
Bring, bring the madding Bay, the drunken Vine, 
The creeping, dirty, courtly Ivy join. 

And thou, his Aid-de-camp, lead on my Sons, 
Light-arm'd with Points, Antitheſes, and Puns : 
Let Bawdry, Billingsgate, my Daughter dear, 
Support his front; and Oaths bring up the rear: 
And under his, and under Archer's wing, | 
Gaming and Grub-freet ſkulk behind the King. 


4 O! when ſhall rife a Monarch all our own, 
And I, a Nurſing-mother, rock the Throne ; 
»Twixt Prince and People cloſe the curtain draw, 
Shade him from Light, and cover him from Law; 
Fatten the Courtier, ſtarve the learned Band, 
And ſuckle Armies, and dry-nurſe the Land: 
Till Senates nod to Lullabies divine, 

And all be ſleep, as at an Ode of thine !” 


She ceas'd. Then ſwells the Chapel-Royal 
throat, 


God fave King C:bber mounts in ev'ry note. 
Fami- 


_ 
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Familiar hite's, God ſave King Colley ! cries ; 
God ſave King Colley! Drury-lane replies: 

To Needham's quick the voice triumphal rode, 
But pious Needham dropt the name of God : 
Back to the Devil the laſt echoes roll, 

And Coll! each Butcher roars at Hockley-bole. 


So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
(As fings thy great forefather Ogi/by) 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 
And the hoarſe nation croak'd, God ſave King 
Log ! 


IBID, p. 97. 


THE GAMES. 


HIGH on a gorgeous ſeat, that far out-ſhone 

Henley's gilt tub, or Flecino's Iriſh throne, 

Or that where on her Curls the Public pours, | 

All-bounteous, fragrant grains and golden ſhow'rs, 

Great Cibber ſate : the proud Parnaſſian ſneer, 

The conſcious fimper, and the jealous leer, 

Mix on his look: All eyes direct their rays 

On him, and crowds turn Coxcombs as they gaze. 

His Peers ſhine round him with reflected grace, 

New edge their dullneſs, and new bronze their 
face. | 

So from the Sun's broad beam, in ſhallow urns 

Heav'n's twinkling Sparks draw light, and point 
their horns. 


Not 


— 
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Not with more glee, by hands pontific crown'd, 
With ſcarlet hats wide waving circled round, 
Rome in her Capitol ſaw Quernso fit, 

Thron'd on ſev'n hills, the Antichriſt of Wit. 


And now the Queen, to glad her ſons, pro- 
claims 

By herald Hawkers, high heroic Games. 
They ſummon all her Race: an endleſs band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the land. 
A motley mixture! in long wigs, in bags, 
In filks, in crapes, in Garters, and in rags ; 
From drawing-rooms, from colleges, from garrets ; 
On horſe, on foot, in hacks, and gilded chariots : 
All who true Dunces in her cauſe appear'd, 
And all who knew thoſe Dunces to reward. 


Amid that area wide they took their ſtand, 
Where the tall May-pole once o'erlook'd the 
Strand, 
But now (ſo Ax x E and Piety ordain) 
A Church collects the Saints of Drury-lane. 


With Authors, Stationers obey'd the call, 
(The field of glory is a field for all.) 
Glory and gain, th'induſtrious tribe provoke ; 
And gentle Dullneſs ever loves a joke. 
A Poet's form ſhe plac'd before their eyes, 
And bad the nimbleſt racer ſeize the prize; 
No meagre, muſe-rid mope, aduſt and thin, 


In a dun night-gown of his own looſe ſkin ; 


But 
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But ſach a bulk as no twelve Bards could raiſe, 
Twelve ſtarv'ling Bards of theſe degen'rate days; 
All as a partridge plump, full-fed and fair, 

She form'd this image of well-body'd air; 

With pert flat eyes ſhe window'd well its head; 
A brain of feathers, and a heart of lead; 

And empty words ſhe gave, and ſounding ftrain 
But ſenſeleſs, lifeleſs! idol void and vain ! 
Never was daſh'd out, at one lucky hit, 

A Fool, fo juſt a copy of a Wit; 

So like, that Critics ſaid, and Courtiers ſwore, 
A Wit it was, and call'd the phantom More. 


All gaze with ardour: Some a Poet's name, 
Others a ſword-Kknot and lac'd ſuit inflame. 
But lofty Lintot in the circle roſe : 
This prize is mine; who tempt it are my foes ; 
With me began this Genius, and ſhall end.“ 
He ſpoke: and who with Lintot ſhall contend ? 


Fear held them mute. Alone, untaught to fear, 
Stood dauntleſs Carl: Behold that rival here! 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts, is won; 
So take the hindmoſt, Hell!” (he ſaid) and 

run. 
Swift as a Bard the Bailiff leaves behind, 
He left huge Lintot, and out- ſtript the wind. 
As when a dab- chick waddles through the copfe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and 
hops ; 
80 
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So lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread ; 

With arms expanded, Bernard rows his ſtate, 
And left-legg'd Jacob ſeems to emulate. 

Full in the middle way there ſtood a lake 

Which Cur/'s Corinna chanc'd that morn to make: 
(Such was her wont, at early dawn to drop 

Her ev'ning cates before his neighbour's ſhop.) 
Here fortun'd Carl to ſlide; loud ſhout the band; 
And Bernard! Bernard! rings thro? all the Strand. 
Obſcene with filth the miſcreant lies bewray'd, 
Fall'n in the plaſh his wickedneſs had laid: 

Then firſt (if Poets aught of truth declare) 

The caitiff Vaticide conceiv'd a pray'r. 


IBID. p 109, 


SEE in the circle next, Eliza plac'd, 
Two babes of love cloſe clinging to her waiſt ; 
Fair as before her works ſhe ſtands confeſs'd, 
Ir flow'rs and pearls by bounteous Krkall dreſs'd. 
The Goddeſs then: Who beft can fend on high 
«© The falient ſpout, far ſtreaming to the ſky ; 
His be yon Juno of majeſtic ſize, 
<< With cow-like udders, and with ox-like eyes. 
This China Jordan let the Chief o'ercome 
« Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly, at home.“ 


Oſborne and Curl accept the glorious ftrife, 
(Though this his Son diſſuades, and that his Wife.) 
One on his manly conf.dence relies; 
One on his vigour and ſuperior ſize. 


Firſt 
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Firſt Ofberne lean'd againſt his letter'd poſt ; 


I: roſe, and lahour'd to a curve at moſt : 

So Jove's bright bow diſplays its wat'ry round, 
(Sure ſign that no ſpectator ſhall be drown'd.) 
A ſecond effort brought but new diſgrace, 

The wild meander waſh'd the Artiſt's face: 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard”ner's eyes who turns the cock. 
Not fo from ſhameleſs Carl. impetuous ſpread 
The ftream, and ſmoking flouriſh'd o'er his head: 
So (fam'd like thee for turbulence and horns) 
Eridanus his humble fountain ſcorns ; 

Thro' half the heav'ns he pours th'exalted urn; 
His rapid waters in their paſſage burn. 


Swift as it mounts, all follow with their eyes: 
Still happy impudence obtains the prize. 
Thou triumph'ſt Victor of the high-wrought day, 
And the pleas'd Dame, foft-ſmiling, lead'ſt away. 
Ofborze, through perfect modeſty o'ercome, 
 Crown'd with the Jordan, walks contented home. 


But now for Authors nobler palms remain : 
Room for my Lord! three jockies in his train 
Six huntſmen with a ſhout precede his chair : 
He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe with a ftare. 
His Honour's meaning Dullneſs thus expreſt, 
He wins this Patron, who can tickle beſt.” 


He chinks his purſe, and takes his ſeat of ſtate: 
With ready quills the Dedicators wait: 
| Now 
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Now at his head the dext'rous taſk commence, 
And, inſtant, fancy feels th'imputed ſenſe ; 
Now gentle touches wanton o'er his face, 

He ftruts Adonis, and affefts grimace ; 

Rolli the feather to his ear conveys, 

Then his nice taſte directs our Operas ; 
Bentley his mouth with claſſic flatt'ry opes, 
And the puff d Orator burſts out in tropes : 
But Velſted moſt the Poet's healing balm 
Strives to extract from his ſoft, giving palm; 
Unlucky Welfted! thy unfeeling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes his fiſt the faſter. 


While thus each hand promotes the pleaſing 
pain, 

And quick ſenſations ſkip from vein to vein ; 
A Youth unknown to Phebus, in deſpair, 
Puts his large refuge all in heav'n and pray'r. 
What force have pious vows! The Queen of Love 
Her ſiſter ſends, her vot'reſs, from above; 
As, taught by Venus, Paris learnt the art 

To touch Achilles? only tender part; 
Secure, through her, the noble prize to carry, 
He marches off, his Grace's Secretary. 


Now turn to diff*rent ſports (the Goddeſs cries) 
And learn, my Sons, the wend'rous pow'r of 
Noiſe. 
To move, to raiſe, to raviſh ev'ry heart 
With Shake/peare's nature, or with Jenſon's art. 
Let 


— 
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Let others aim: Tis yours to ſhake the foul 
With thunder rumbling from the muſtard- bowl, 
With horns and trumpets now to madneſs ſwell, 
Now fink in ſorrows with a tolling bell ! | 
Such happy arts attention can command, 

When Fancy flags, and Senſe is at a ſtand. 
Improve we theſe. Three Cat-calls be the bribe 
Of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the Monkey tribe: 
And his this Drum, whoſe hoarſe heroic bafs 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Aſs. 


Now thouſand tongues are heard in one loud din: 
The Monkey-mimics ruſh difcordant in ; 
"Twas chatt'ring, grinning, mouthing, jabb'ring, 
== 7 
And Noiſe and Norton, Brangling and Breval 3 
Dennis and Diſſonance, and captious Art, 
And Saip-ſnap ſhort, and Interruption ſmart; 
And Demonſtration thin, and Theſes thick, 
And Major, Minor, and Concluſion quick. 
Hold (cry'd the Queen)—A Cat-call each ſhall win; 
Equal your merits ! equal is your din! 
But that this well-diſputed game may end, 
Sound forth, my WR. and the welkin rend. 
IBID. p. 126. 


This labour paſt, by Bridewell all deſcend, 
(As morning-pray'r and flagellation end) 
To where Flet-ditch with diſemboguing ſtreams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 
R The 
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The King of dykes! than whom no fluice of mud 
Wich deeper ſable blots the filver flood. 
Here ftrip, my children! here at once leap in, 


«© Here prove who.beft can daſh thro' thiak and thin, 


«« And who the moſt in love of dirt excel, 

«© Or dark dexterity of groping well. 

Who flings moſt filth, and wide pollutes around 
The ſtream, be his the weekly Journals bound; 
«© A pig of lead to him who dives the beſt ; 

«© A peck of coals a- piece ſhall glad the reſt.” 


In ͤ naked majeſty O/dmixon ſtands, 

And Mila-like ſurveys his arms and hands; 
Then ſighing thus, And am I now threeſcore? 
Ah, why, ye Gods! ſhould two and two make 

cc four * 

He ſaid, and climb'd a ſtranded lighter's height, 
Shot to the black. abyſs, and plung'd downright. 
The Senior's judgment all the crowd admire, 
Who, but to fink the deeper, roſe the higher. 


Next Smedley. div'd; flow circles dimpled o'er 
The quaking mud, that clos'd and op'd no more. 
All look, all figh, and call on Smedley loſt ; 
Smedley in vain reſounds through all the coaſt. 


Then —— effay*d ; ſcarce vaniſh'd out of fight, 
He buoys up inſtant, and returns to light: 
He bears no tokens of the ſabler ſtreams, 
And mounts far off among the Swans of Thames. 


True 


On << 
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True to the bottom, ſee Concanen creep, 
A cold, long-winded, native of the deep : 
If perſeverance gain the Diver's prize, 
Not everlaſting Blackmore: this denies: 
No noiſe, no ſtir, no motion can'ſt thou make, 
Th'unconſcious treum fleeps o' er thee like a lake. 


Next plung'd a feeble, but a deſp'rate pack, 
With each a fick!y brother at his back: 
Sons of a Day! jan buoyant on the flood, 
Then number'd with the puppies in the mud. 
Aſk. ye their names ? I could as ſoon diſcloſe 
The names of theſe blind puppies as of thoſe, 
Faſt by, like Mode (her children gone) 
Sits Mother Oforne, ſtupified to ſtone 3 
And Monumental Braſs this record bears, 
«© Theſe are, —ah no! theſe were the Gazetteers !'* 


Not ſo bold Arzal/; with a weight of ſkull, 
Furious he drives, precipitately dull. 
Whirlpools and ſtorms his circling arm inveſt, 
With all the might of gravitation bleſt. 

Na crab more active in the dirty dance, 
Downward to climb, and backward to advance, 
He brings up half the bottom on his head, 

And loudly claims the Journal and the Lead. 


The plunging Prelate, and his pond'rous Grace, 
With holy envy gave one Layman place. | 
When, lo! a burſt of thunder ſhook the flood, 
Slow roſe a form, in majeſty of Mud ; 


KR 2 Shaking 
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_ Shaking the horrors of his ſable brows, 

And each ferocious feature grim with ooze. 
Creater he looks, and more than mortal ſtares ; 
Then thus the wonders of the deep declares. ; 


Firſt he relates, how ſinking to the chin, 
Smit with his mien, the Mud-nymphs ſuck'd him in: 
How young Lutetia, ſofter than the down, 
Nigrina black, and Mermadante brown, 
Vy'd for his love in jetty bow'rs below, 
As Hylas fair was raviſn'd long ago: 
Then fung, how ſhown him by the Nut- brown maids 
A branch of S:yx here riſes from the Shades, 
That, tinctur'd as it runs with Lethe's ſtreams, 
And wafting Vapours from the land of dreams, 
(As under ſeas Alabeus ſecret ſluice 
Bears Pi/a's off ring to his Arethu/e ) 
Pours into Thames: and hence the mingled wave 
Intoxicates the pert, and lulls the grave : 
Here briſker vapours o'er the TeMPLE creep; , 
There, all from Paul's to Alagate drink and fleep. 


Thence to the banks where rev rend bards repoſe, 
They led him ſoft; each rev'rend bard aroſe ; 
And Milbourn chief, deputed by the reſt, . 

Gave him the caſſock, furcingle, and veſt. 
% Receive (he ſaid) theſe robes which once were 
| «© mine, | 
«« Dulneſs is ſacred in a ſound divine.“ 
He ceas'd, and ſpread the robe; the crowd confeſs 
The rev'rend Flamen in his lengthen'd dreſs. 
Around 


re 


eſs 


nd 
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Around him wide a ſable Army ſtand, 

A low born, cell-bred, ſelfiſh, ſervile band, 

Prompt or to guard or ſtab, to ſaint or damn, 

Heav'n's Sri, who fight for any God, or Man. 
1819. p. 136. 


HENLEY. 


BUT, where each Science lifts its modern type, 
Hiſt'ry her Pot, Divinity her Pipe, 
While proud Philoſophy repines to ſhow, 
Diſhoneſt fight !. his breeches rent below; 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henley ſtands, 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fluent nonſenſe trickles from his tongue ! 
How ſweet the periods, neither ſaid, nor ſung ! 
Still break the benches, Henlzy.!. with thy train, 
While Sherlock, Hare, and Gib/on preach in vain. 
Oh great Reſtorer of the good old. Stage, 
Preacher at once, and Zany of thy age! 
Oh worthy thau of .Zgyp?r*'s wile abodes, 
A decent prieſt, where monkeys were the gods! 
But Fate with Butchers plac'd thy prieſtly ſtall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and mawl ; 


And bad thee live, to crown Britannia's praiſe, 


In Toland's, Tindal's, and in Moolſton's days. 
| IBID. P+ 171 


THE CRT OF DukLNESs. 


NOW flam'd the Dog- ſtar's unpropitious ray, 
Smote ev'ry Brain, and wither'd.ev'ry Bay; 
R 3 Sick 
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Sick was the Sun, the Owl forſook his bow'r, 
The moon-ſtruck Prophet felt the madding hour ; 
Then roſe the Seed of Chaos, and of Night, 
To blot out Order, and extinguiſh Light, 

Of dull and venal a new World to mold, 

And bring Saturnian days of Lead and Gold. 


She maqunts the Throne; her head a cloud con- 
ceal'd, 
In broad Efulgence all below reveal'd, 
('Tis thus aſpiring Dullneſs ever ſhines) 
Soft on her lap her Laureate ſon reclines. 


Beneath her footſtool, Science groans in Chains, 
And Vi dreads Exile, Penalties, and Pains. 
There foam'd rebellious Logic, gagg'd and bound; 
There, ftript, fair Rhe ric languiſh'd on the ground; 
His blunted Arms by Sephiſtry are born, 

And ſhameleſs Billingſgate her Robes adorn. 

Morality, by her falſe Guardians drawn, 

Chicane in Furs, and Caſurfry in Lawn, : 

Gaſps, as they ftraiten at each end the cord, 

And dies, when Dullnefs gives her Page the word. 

Mad Matrhefis alone was unconfin'd, 

Too mad for mere material chains to bind, 

Now to pure Space lifts her extatic ftare, 

Now running round the Circle, finds its ſquare. 

But held in tenfold bonds the Mu/es lie, 

Watch'd both by Envy's and by Flatt'ry's eye; 

There to her heart ſad Tragedy addreſs'd 

The dagger wont to pierce the Tyrant's breaſt ; 
But 


But 
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But ſober Hiſtory reſtrain'd her rage, 

And promis'd vengeance on a barb'rous age. 
There ſunk Thalia, nerveleſs, cold, and dead, 
Had not her Siſter Satire held her head; 

Nor could'ſt thou, Chefterfield / a tear refuſe, 
Thou wept'ſt, and with thee wept each gentle Muſe, 


When, lo! a Harlot-form ſoft ſliding by, 
With mincing ſtep, ſmall voice, and languid eye; 
Foreign her air, her robe's diſcordant pride 
In patch-work flutt'ring, and her head afide ; 


By ſinging Peers upheld on either hand, 


She trip'd and laugh'd, too pretty much to ſtand ; 
Caſt on the proſtrate Nine a ſcornful look, 


Then thus in quaint Recitativo ſpoke. 


O Cara! Cara! ſilence all that train: 
Joy to great Chaos ! let Diviſion reign : 
Chromatic tortures ſoon ſhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their ſenſe : 
One Trill ſhall harmoniſe joy, grief, and rage, 
Wake the dull Church, and lull the ranting Stage; 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum, or ſnore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry, encore. | 
Another Phebus, thy own Phebas, reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. 
But ſoon, ah foes, Rebellion will commence, 
If Muſic meanly borrows aid from Senſe : 
Strong in new Arms, lo! Giant Handel ſtands, 
Like bold Briareus, with an hundred hands; 
To ftir, to rouze, to ſhake the Soul he comes, 
And Jove's own Thunders follow Mars's Drums. 


Arreſt 
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Arreſt him, Empreſs, or you ſleep no more 
She heard, and drove him to th* Hibernian ſhore. 


IBID. p. 190. 


SCHOLASTIC TERROR. 


WHEN, lo! a ſpectre roſe, whoſe index-hand' 
Held forth the Virtue of the dreadful wand; 
Hu beaver'd brow a birchen garland wears, 
Dropping with Infant's blood, and Mother's tears. 
O'er ev'ry vein a ſhudd'ring horror runs; 
Eton and Winton ſhake through all their Sons. 
All Fleſh is humbled, Wefminfter's bold race 
Shrink, and confeſs the Genius of the place : 
The pale Boy-Senator yet tingling ſtands, 
And holds his breeches cloſe with both his hands. 

11D. p. 201. 


p E DAN TRV. 


PROMPT at the call, around the Goddeſs roll 

Broad hats, and hoods, and caps, a fable ſhoal : 

Thick and more thick the black blockade extends, 

A hundred head of Ariſtotle's friends. 

Nor wert thou, wanting to the day, 

Tho” Chri/t-church. long kept prudiſhly away. 

Each ſtaunch Polemic, ſtubborn as a rock, 

Each fierce Logician, ſtill expelang Locke,. 

Came whip and ſpur, and daſh'd thro? thin and 

© has... 

On German Crouzaz, and Dutch Burger/dych. 

As many qu the ſtreams that murm'ring fall 

To lull che of Marg'ret and Clare-hall, 
Where 
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Where Bentley late tempeſtuous wont to ſport 

In troubled waters, but now ſleeps 1a Port. 

Before them march'd that awful 4rifarch ; 

Plow'd was his front with many a deep Remark : 

His Hat, which never vail'd to human pride, 

Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aſide, 

Low bow'd the reſt: Ile, kingly, did but nod; 

So upright Quakers pleaſe both Man and God. 

Miſtreſs ! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne : 

Avaunt—is Arifarchus yet unknown ? 5 

The mighty Scholiaſt, Whoſe unweary'd pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton's ſtrains. 

Turn what they will to Verſe, their toil is vain, 

Critics like me ſhall make it proſe again. 

Roman and Greek Grammarians! know your Better ; 

Author or ſomething yet more great than Letter; 

While tow'ring o'er your Alphabet like Saul, 

Stands our Digamma, and o'ertops them all. 

"Tis true, on Words is ſtill our whole debate, 

Diſputes of Me or Te, of aut or at; 

To ſound or fink in cane O or A, 

Or give up Cicero to C or K. | 
1810. p. 206. 


THE COURTIER. 


IN flow'd at once a gay embroider'd race, 
And, titt'ring, puſh'd the Pedants off the place: 
Some would have ſpoken, but the voice was drown'd 
By the French-horn, or by the op'ning hound. 
The firit came forwards, with as eaſy mien, 
As if he ſaw St. Fames's and the Queen. 

When 
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When thus th'attendant Orator begun ; 

Receive, great Empreſs ! thy accompliſh'd Son: 

Thine from the birth, and ſacred from the rod, 

A dauntleſs infant! never ſcar'd with God. 

The Site ſaw, one by one, his Virtues wake: 

The Mother begg'd the bleſſing of a Rake. 

Thou gav'ft that Ripencſs, which fo ſoon began, 

And ceas'd ſo ſoon, he ne'er was Boy, nor Man; 

Thro' School and College, thy kind cloud o'ercafts 

Safe and unſeen the young Taras pal: 

Thence buriting glorious, all at once let down, 

Stunn'd with his his giddy Larum half the town. 

Intrepid, then, o'er ſeas and lands he flew: 

Europe he ſaw, and Zarepe ſaw him too. 

There all thy gifts and graces we diſplay, 

Thou, only thou, directing all our way: 

To where the Sine, obſequious as ſhe runs, 

Pours at great Baurbon's feet her ſilken ſons ;. 

Or Tyber, now no longer Roman, rolls, 

Vain of [talian Arts, [talian Souls: : 

To happy Convents, boſom'd deep in vines, 

Where ſlumber Abbots, purple as their wines: 

To Iſles of Fragrance, lily-ſilver'd vales, 

Diffuſing languor in the panting gales: 

To lands of ſinging, or of dancing ſlaves, 

Love-whiſp'ring woods, and lute-reſounding waves. 

But chief her ſhrine where naked Yenuvs keeps, 

And Cupids ride the Lion of the Deeps ; 

Where, eas'd of Fleets, the Adriatic main 

Wafts the ſmooth Eunuch and enamour'd ſwain. 
Led. 
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Led by my hand, he ſaunter'd Exrope round, 
And gather'd ev'ry Vice on Chriſtian ground ; 
Saw ev'ry Court, heard ev'ry King declare 
His royal Senſe, of Op'ras or the Fair; 
The Stews and Palace equally explor'd, 
Intrigu'd with glory, and with ſpirit whor'd ; 
Try'd all hors-d'enuwvres, all ligusurs defin'd, 
Judicious drank, and greatly-daring din'd ; 
Dropt the dull lumber of the Latin ftore, 
Spoil'd his own language, and acquir'd no more; 
All Claſſic learning loſt on Claſſic ground; 
And laſt turn'd Air, the Echo of a Sound! 
See now, half cur'd, and perfectly well-bred, 
With nothing but a Solo in his head; 
As much Eſtate, and Principle, and Wit, 
As Janſen, Fleetwood, Cibber ſhall think fit; 
Stol'n from a Duel, follow'd by a Nun, 
And, if a Borough chuſe him, not undone ! 
See, to my country happy I reſtore 
This glorious Youth, and add one Yexus more, 
Her too receive {for her my ſoul adores) ; 
So may the ſons of ſons of ſons of whores, 
Prop thine, O Empreſs ! like each neighbourThrone, 
And make a long Poſterity thy own. 

IBID. p. 214. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
THEN thick as Locuſts black'ning all the 


ground, | 
A tribe, with weeds and ſhells fantaſtic crown'd, 
Each 
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Each wind ſome wond'rous gift approach'd the 
Pow'r, \ 

A Neſt, a Toad, a Fungus, or a Flow'r. 

But far the for moſt, two, with earneft zeal, 

And ſpect ardent, to the throne appeal. 


The firſt thus open'd : Hear thy ſuppliant's call, 

Great Qucen, and common mother of us all! 

Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this Flow'r, 
Suckled, and chear'd, with air, and ſun, and ſhow'r : 
Soft or: the paper ruff its leaves I ſpread, 

Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. 

'Then thron'd in glaſs, and nam'd it Caroline: 
Each maid cry'd, Charming! and each youth, Di- 

vine ! 

Did Nature's pencil ever blend ſuch rays, 

Such vary'd light in one promiſcuous blaze ! 

Now proſtrate | dead ! behold that Caroline : 

No maid cries, Charming ! and no youth, Divine ! 
And lo the wretch ! whoſe vile, whoſe inſect luſt 
Lay'd this gay daughter of the Spring in duſt. 

Oh puniſh him, or to th' EH ſhades 

Diſmiſs my ſoul, where no Carnation fades. 

He ceas'd and wept. Þ With innocence of mien, 
Th'Accus'd ſtood forth, and thus addreſs'd the 


Queen : 


Of all tn'enamel'd race, whoſe ſily ry wing 
Waves to the tepid Zephyrs of the ſpring, 
Or ſwims along the fluid atmoſphere, 


Once 22 ſhin'd this pgs of Heat and Air. 
I ſaw, 
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I ſaw, and ſtarted from its vernal bow'r 

The riſing game, and chas'd from flow'r to flow'r. 
It fled, I follow'd ; now in hope, now pain ; 

It ſtopp'd, I ſtopp'd; it mov'd, I mov'd again. 
At laſt it fix'd, *twas on what plant it pleas'd ; 
And, where it fix'd, the beauteous bird I feiz'd : 
Roſe or Carnation was below my care; 

I meddle, Goddeſs ! only in my ſphere. 

[ tell the naked fact without diſguiſe, 

And, to excuſe it, need but ſhew the prize; 
Whoſe ſpoils this Paper offers to your eye, 

Fair e'en in death! this peerleſs Butterfly. 


My ſons! {ſhe anſwer'd) both have done your 
parts : | 

Live happy both, and long promote our arts. 
But hear a Mother, when ſhe recommends 
To your fraternal care our ſleeping friends. 
The common Soul, of Heav'n's more frugal make, 
Serves bat to keep fools pert, and knaves awake; 
A drowſy Watchman, that juſt gives a knock, 
And breaks our reſt, to tell us what*s o'clock. 
Yet by ſome object ev*ry brain is ftirr'd ; 
The dull may waken to a Humming-bdiud; 
The moft recluſe, diſcreetly open'd, bad 
Congenial matter in the Cockle-kind ; ' 
The Mind, in Metaphyfics at a loſs, 
May wander in a wilderneſs of Mos ; 
The head that turns at ſuperlunar things, +» 
Pois'd with a tail, may ſteer on Wilkins) wings. 
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O!] would the Sons of Men once think their Eyes : 
And Reaſon giv'n them but to ſtudy Flies“ v 
See Nature in ſome partial narrow ſhape, R 
And let the Author of the whole eſcape ; C 
Learn but to trifle; or, who moſt obſerve, v 
To wonder at their Maker, not to ſerve. v 

Be that my taſk (replies a gloomy Clerk, . 
Sworn foe to Myſt'ry, yet divinely dark; v 
Whoſe pious hope aſpires to ſee the day 
When Moral Evidence ſhall quite decay, 

And damns implicit faith, and holy lies, 1 
Prompt to impoſe, and fond to dogmatize:) 

Let others creep by timid ſteps, and ſlow, T 
On plain Experience lay foundations low, H 
By common ſenſe to common knowledge bred, V 
And laſt, to Nature's Cauſe through Nature led. 1 
All ſeeing in thy miſts, we want no guide, 81 
Mother of Arrogance, and Source of Pride! 80 
We nobly take the high Priori Road, W 
And reaſon downward, till we doubt of God. 80 
Make Nature ſtill encroach upon his plan; 0 
And ſhove him off as far as e' er we can: | N 
Thruſt ſome Mechanic Cauſe into his place; Re 
Or bind in Matter, or diffuſe in Space. 15 
Or, at one bound o' erleaping all his laws, 1; 
Make God Man's Image, Man the final Cauſe : . 
Find Virtue local, all Relation ſcorn, 
See all in Se/f, and but for ſelf be born: Tc 
Of nought ſo certain as our Rea/on ftill, Al 
Of nought ſo doubtful as of Soul and Vill. My 


Oh 
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Oh hide the God ſtill more! and make us ſce, 
Such as Lucretius drew, a God like Thee: 
Wrapt up in Self, a God withour a Thought, 
Regardleis of our merit or default. 

Or that bright Image to our fancy draw, 
Which Theecles in raptur'd viſion ſaw. 

Wild through Poetic ſcenes the Gzx1vs roves, 
Or wanders wild in Academic Groves ; 

That NaTvu&e our Society adores, 

Where Tindal dictates, and Silenus ſnores. 


LBID. p. 223. 


THE CONVOCATION DISMISSED. 


NEXT, bidding all draw near on bended knees, 
The Queen confers her Titles and Degrees. 
Her children firſt of more diitinguiſh'd ſort, 
Who ſtudy Seher at the-Inns of Court, 
Impale a Glow-worm, or Yirts profeſs, 

Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. 

Some, deep Free maſons, join the ſilent race, 
Worthy to fill Pythagoras's place: 

Some Botaniſts, or Floriſts at the leaſt, 

Or iſſue Members of an Annual feaſt, 

Nor paſt the meaneſt unregarded, one 

Roſe a Gregorian, one a Gormogon, 

The laſt, not leaſt in honour or applauſe, 

Ii and Cam made Doctors of her Laws. 


Then, bleſſing all, Go, Children of my care! 
To Practice now from Theory repair, 
All my commands are eaſy, ſhort, and full : 
My Sons! be proud, be ſelfiſh, and be dull. 
8 2 Guard 
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Guard my Prerogative, aſſert my Throne: 

This Nod confirms each Privilege your own. 

The Cap and Switch be ſacred to his Grace 

With Staffs and Pumps the Marquis leads the race; 

From Stage to Stage the licens'd Earl may run, 

Pair'd with bis Fellow-Charioteer the Sun; 

The learned Baron Butterflies deſign, 

Or draw to filk Arechze's ſubtil line; 

The judge to dance his brother Sergeant call; 

The Senator at Cricket urge the ball ; 

he Biſhop flow (Pontific Luxury!) 

An hundred Souls of Turkeys in a pye; 

'Fhe fturdy Squire to Gallic maſters ſtoop, 

And drown his Lands and Manors in a Soup. 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 

Teach Kings to fiddle, and make Senates dance. 

Perhaps more high ſome daring ſon may ſoar, 

Proud to my lit to add one Monarch more: 

And nobly conſcious, Princes are but things 

Born for Firſt Minifters, as Slaves for Kings. 

Tyrant ſupreme } ſhall three Eftates command, 

And MAKE ones Mienrr DuxClad or THE 
Land! 


More ſhe had ſpoke, but yawn'd—All Nature 
nods : 
What Mortal ean reſiſt the Yawn of Gods? 


Churches and Chapels inſtantly it reach'd : 


(Se. Fames's firſt, for leaden G preach'd) ; 

Then catch'd the Schools; the Hall ſcarce kept 
awake; 

The Convocation gap'd, but could not ſpeak: 

| | Loſt 
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Loſt was the Nation's Senſe, nor could be found, 
While the long ſolemn Uniſon went round: 
Wide, and more wide, it ſpread o'er all the realm ; 
E'*en Palinurus nodded at the Helm: 

The Vapour mild o'er each Committee crept ; 
Unfhmſh'd Treaties in each Office ſlept; 

And Chiefleſs Armies doz'd out the Campaign; 
And Navies yawn'd for Orders on the Main. 


O Muſe! relate (for you can tell alone, 

Wits have ſhort Memories, and Dunces none) 

Relate, who firſt, who laſt ren gn'd to reſt ; 

Whoſe Heads ſhe partly, whoſe completely bleſt; 

What charms could Faction, what Ambition lull, 

The Venal quiet, and entrance the Dull; 

Till drown'd was Senſe, and Shame, and Right, and 
Wrong— : 

O ſing, and huſh the Nations with thy Song! 


* * * * # * — 0 * * 


In vain, in vain, —the all- compoſing Hour 
Reſiſtleſs falls: the Muſe obeys the Pow'r. 
She comes! ſhe comes! the ſable Throne behold 
Of Night Primæval, and of Chaos old! 
Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 
And all its varying Rain-bows die away. 
Wit ſhoots in vain its momentary fires, 
The meteor drops, and in a flaſh expires. 


As one by one, at dread Medea's ſtrain, 
The ſick*ning ſtars fade off th'ethereal plain; 
As Argus" eyes, by Hermes wand oppreſt, 
Clos'd one by one to everlaſting reſt ; 
S 3 Thus 
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Thus at her felt approach, and ſecret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night: 
See ſkulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of Caſuiſtry heap'd o'er her head ! 
PhiloJophy, that lean'd on Heav'n before, 
Shrinks to her ſecond cauſe, and is no more. 
Phyjic of Metaphy/ic begs defence, 
And Mztaphyfic calls for aid on Sex/e / 
See Myſtery to Mathematics fly! 
In vain ! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
Reli gion bluſhing veils her ſacred fires, 
And unawares Morality expires. 
Nor public Flame, nor private, dares to ſhine 3 
Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpſe divine“ 
Lo! thy dread Empire, Cuaos! is reſtor'd, 
Light dies before thy uncreating word : 
Thy hand, Great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall; 
And univerſal Darkneſs buries AN. 

IBID. p. 236. 
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THE COUNTRY. 


AS ſome fond Virgin, whom her mother's care 
Drags from the Town to wholeſome Country air, 
Juſt when ſhe learns to roll a melting eye, 

And hear a fpark, yet think no danger nigh ; 
From the dear man unwilling ſhe muſt ſever, 

Vet takes one kiſs before ſhe parts for ever: 
Thus from the world fair Zepbalinda flew, 

Saw others happy, and with ſighs withdrew ; 


Not 
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Not that their pleafures caus'd her diſcontent, 
She ſigh'd not that they ſtay'd, but that ſhe went. 


She went to plain-work, and to purling brooks, 

Old-faſhion'd halls, dull Aunts, and croaking . 
rooks : 

She went from Op'ra, Park, Aſſembly, Play, 
To morning-walks, and pray'rs three hours a-day ; 
To part her time twixt reading and Bohea, 
To muſe, and fpill her folitary tea, 
Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the ſpoon, 
Count the ſlow clock, and dine exact at noon ; 
Divert her eyes with pictures in the fire, 
Hum half a tune, tell ſtories to the Squire; 
Up to her godly garret after ſeven, 
There ſtarve and pray, for that's the way to heav'n. 


Some Squire, perhaps, you take delight to rack; 

Whoſe game is Whiſt, whoſe treat a toaſt in ſack ; 
Who vifits with a gun, preſents you birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking buſs, and cries, — No words! 
Or with his hound comes hallooing from the ſtable, 
Makes love with nods, and knees beneath a table; 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things—but his horſe. 


In ſome fair ev'ning, on your elbow laid, 
You dream of Triumphs in the rural ſhade ; 
In penſive thought recall the fancy'd ſcene, 
See Coronations riſe on ev'ry green; 
Before you paſs th'imaginary ſights 
Of Lords, and Earls, and Dukes, and garter'd 

Enights, 
While 
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While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your cloſing eyes ; 
'Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies, 

Thus vaniſh ſceptres, coronets, and balls, 

And leave you in lone woods, or empty walls ! 


So waen your Slave, at ſome dear idle time, 
(Not plagu'd with head-achs, or the want of rhyme) 
Stands in the ftreets, abſtracted from the crew, 
And while he ſeems to ſtudy, thinks of you; 
Juſt when his fancy points your ſprightly eyes, 
Or ſees the bluſh of ſoft Parthentia rile, 

Gay pats my ſhoulder, and you vanith quite, 

Streets, Chairs, and Coxcombs ruſh upon my fight; 

Vex'd to be ſtill in town, I knit my brow, 

Look ſour, and hum a Tune, as you may now. 
EPISTLE TO A LADY, v. 4. p. 33. 


ON THE HON. SIMON HARCOURT, 


ONLY SON OF THE LORD CHANCELLOR HAR- 
COURT, AT THE CHURCH OF STANTON 
HARCOURT, IN OXFORDSHIRE. 1720, 


To this ſad ſhrine, whoe'er thou art! draw near: 
Here lies the Friend moſt lov'd, the Son moſt dear ; 
Who ne'er knew Joy, but Friendſhip might divide, 
Or gave his Father Grief but wien he dy'd. 


How vain is Reaſon, Eloquence how weak ! 
If Pope muſt tell what Harccurt cannot ſpeak. 
Oh let thy once-lov'd Friend inſcribe thy Stone, 
And, with a Father's forrows, mix his own! 


EPITAPHS, v. 4. p- 52. 
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ON MR. GAY, 
IN WESTMINSTER-ABBEY. 1732. 


Or Manners gentle, of Affections mild; 

In Wit, a Man; Simplicity, a Child: 

With native Humour temp' ring virtuous Rage, 
Form'd to delight at once and laſh the age: 
Above Temptation in a low Eftate, 

And uncorrupted, e'en among the Great : 

A ſafe Companion, and an eaſy Friend, 
Unblam'd through Life, lamented in thy End. 
Theſe are Thy Honours ! not that here thy Buſt 
Is mix'd with Heroes, or with Kings thy duſt; 
But that the Worthy and the Good ſhall ſay, 
Striking their penſive boſoms, —Here lies Gay! 


IBID. p. 57. 
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ON DR. FRANCIS ATT E RB UR. 
/ BISHOP OF ROCHESTER, | 
Who died in Exile at Paris, 1732. 


His only Daughter having expired in his Arms, 
immediately after ſhe arrived in France to ſee 


him. ] 
DIALOGUE. 
SHE, 
Yes, we have liv'd—One Pang, and then we 
part! | 


May Heav'n, dear Father! now have all thy Heart. wu 
Yet ah! how once we lov'd, remember ſtill, i 
Till you are duſt like me, HE, 


—  — ——— —— — 
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HE. 


Dear Shade! I will: 
Then mix this duſt with thine—O ſpotleſs Ghoſt! 
O more than Fortune, Friends, or Country loſt! 
Is there on Earth, one care, one wiſh beſide ? 
YetoSave ur CounTreY, Heav'Nn! 
— He faid, and dy'd. 


1B1D. p. 59. 
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THE BIRTH OF MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 


No was the Birth of this great man unattended 
with Prodigies : He himſelf has often told me, that 
on the night before he was born, Mrs. Scriblerus 
dream'd ſhe was brought to bed of a huge [nk-horn, 
out of which iſſued ſeveral large ſtreams of ink, as 
it had been a fountain. This dream was by her 
huſband thought to ſignify, that the child ſhould 
prove a very voluminous Writer. Likewiſe a Crab- 
tree, that had been hitherto barren, appeared on a 
ſudden laden with a vaſt quantity of Crabs : This 
ſign alſo the old gentleman imagined to be a pre- 
gnoſtic of the acuteneſs of his Wit. A great ſwarm 
of Waſps played round his cradle without hurting 
him, but were very troubleſome to all in the room 
beſides : This ſeemed a certain preſage of the effects 
of his Satire. A Dunghill was ſeen within the ſpace 
of one night to be covered all over with Muſhrooms : 
This ſome interpreted to promiſe the infant great 
fertility of Fancy, but no long duration to his 
works; but the Father was of another opinion, 


But what was of all moſt wonderful was a thing 
that ſeemed a monſtrous Fowl, which juſt then 
dropt through the ſky-light, near his wife's apart- 
ment. It had a large body, two little diſpropor- 
tioned wings, a prodigious tail, but no head. As its 
colour was white, he took it at firſt ſight for a Swan, 


and 
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and was concluding his ſon would be a Poet; but, 
on a nearer view, he perceived it to be ſpeckled 
with black, in the form of letters; and that it was 
indeed a Paper-kite which had broke its leaſh by 
the impetuoũty of the wind. His back was armed 
with the Art Military, his belly was filled with 
Phyſic, his wings were the wings of Quarle, and 
Withers, the ſeveral Nodes of his voluminous tail 
were diverſified with feveral branches of Science; 
where the Doctor beheld with great joy a knot of 
Logic, a knot of Metaphyſic, a knot of Caſuiſtry, 
a knot of Polemical Divinity, and a knot of Com- 
mon Law, with a Lanthorn of Jacob Behmen. 


There went a report in the family, that, as ſoon 
as he was born, he uttered the voice of nine ſeve- 
ral animals: he cried like a Calf, bleated like a 
Sheep, chattered like a Magpye, grunted like a 
Hog, neigh'd like a Foal, croaked like a Raven, 
mewed like a Cat, gabbled like a Gooſe, and brayed 
like an Aſs: and the next morning he was found 
playing in his bed with two Owls, which came dowa 
the chimney. His Father was greatly rejoiced at 
all theſe ſigns, which betokened the variety of his 
Eloquence, and the extent of his Learning ; but 
he was more particularly pleaſed with the laſt, as it 
nearly reſembled what happened at the birth of 


Hamer. 


MEMOIRS or MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS, 
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THE DOCTOR AND HIS SHIELD. 


THE day of the Chriſt'ning being come, and 
the houſe filled with Goſſips, the Levity of whoſe 
Converſation ſuited but ill with the Gravity of Dr. 
Cornelius, he caſt about how to paſs this day more 
agreeable to his Character; that is' to ſay, not 
without ſome Profitable Conference, nor wholly 
without obſervance of ſome Ancient Cuſtom. 


He remembered to have read in Theecritus, that 
the Cradle of Hercules was a Shield: and being 
poiĩeſſed of an antique Puckler, which he held as a 
moſt ineſtimable Relick, he determined to have the 
infant laid therein, and in that manner brought 
into ihe Study, to be ſhewn to certain Jearnsl men 
of his acquaintance. 


The regard he had for this Shield, had cauſed 
him formerly to compile a Diſſertation concerning 
it, proving from the ſeveral properties, and parti- 
cularly the colour of the Ruft, the exact chrono- 
logy thereof. 


With this treatiſe, and a moderate ſupper, he 
propoſed to entertain his Gueſts ; though he had 


alſo another deſign, to have their aſſiſtance in the 
calculation of his Son's Nativity. 


He therefore. took the Buckler out of a Caſe 
(in which he always kept it, left it might contract 


1 any 
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any modern Rull), and intrufted it to his Houle- 
maid, with others, that, when the company was 
come, ſhe ſhould lay the child carefully in it, co- 
vered with a mantle cf blue Sattin. 


The Gueſts were no {coner ſeated, but they en- 
tered into a warm Debate about the Trichnium, 
and the manner of D-cubitus of the Ancients, 
which Corne/ius broke of in this manner: 


* This Day, my friends, I purpoſe to exhibit 
my Son be fore you ;.a Child not wholly unworthy 
of inſpection, as he is deſcended from a Race of 
« Virtuoſi. Let the Phy fognomiſt examine his 
features ; let the Chiropr.:philts behold his Palm; 
© but, above all, let us conſult for the calcaulaticn 
of bis Nativity. To this end, as the child is 
not vulgar, 1 wiil not preſent him unto you in a 
vyuigar nanner. He fill be cradled in my An- 
cigat Shicld, ſo famous through the Eniverſities 
e of Z:r;pe. You all know how I purchaſed 
that invaluable piece of Antiquity, at the great 
* (tho' indeed inadequate) expence of all the 
« late of our family, how happily I carried it off, 
and how triumphantly I tranſported it hither, 
e to the inexpreſſible grief of all Germany. Hap- 
«« py in every circum dance, but that it broke the 
cart or the great Melchior Infipidus !”” 


ee 


cc 


Here he ſtopped his Speech, upon fight of the 
Maid, who entered the room with the Child : He 
took ic in his arms, and proceeded : 

*« Bchold 
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„ Behold then my Child, but firſt behold the 
Shield: Behold this Ruft,—or rather let me call 
it this precious rugo z—behold this beautiful 


© varniſh of Time,—this venerable Verdure cf ſq. 


* many ages!“ -In ſpeaking theie words, he 
ſlowly lifted up the Mantle, which covered it, 
inch by inch; but at every inch he uncovered, 
his cheeks crew paler, his hand trembled, his 
nerves failed, till on fight of the whole the Fre- 
mor became univerſal: Ihe Shield and the Infant 
both dropped to the ground, and he had only 
ſtrength enough to cry out, O God! my Shield, 
* my Shield!“ 


The truth was, the Maid (extremely concerned 
for the reputation of her own cleanlineſs, and her 
young maiter's honour) had ſcoured it as clean a9 
her Hand-irons. 


Cornelius ſank back on a chair, the Gueits food 
aſtoniſhed, the Infant ſquall'd, the maid ran in, 
ſnatched it up again in her arms, flew into her 
miſtreſs's room, and told what had happened. 
Down ftairs in an inſtant hurried all the Goſſips, 
here they found the Door in a Trance: Hin- 
gary water, FHiartſhorn, and the ccnfuſed noiſe of 
firill voices, at length awakened him: when, 
apening his eyes, he ſaw the Shield in the hands 
af the Houſe-maid. ** O Weman! Woman?!” 
he cned, (and ſnatched it violently from her) 

__s n. 
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*© was it to thy ignorance that this Relick owes its 
uin? Where, where is the beautiful cruſt tha: 
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nere all thoſe beautiful obſcurities, the cauſe 
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„ exereiſed the ſreculatlens of the Learned? And 


this the rece euch of an ignorant Weman hath 
*«.convt-away! The ch Prominence at the belly 
* Of thai tgure, winch ſome, taking for the Cu/p:s 
of a Word, denominated a Reman Soldier; 
others, accounting the In/ipnia FVirilia, pro- 
** nounce to be one of the Dii Termini; behold 
«© ſhe hath cleaned it in like ſhameful ſort, and 
«© ſhewn to be the head of a Nail. O my Shield! 
e my Shield! well may I ſay with Horace, Non 


gene relicta Parmula.” a 


The Goſſips, not at all inquiring into the cauſe 
of his forrow, only aſked if the Child had no hurt? 
and cried, ** Come, come, all is well; what has 
«© the Woman done but her duty? a tight cleanly 
4 wench, I warrant her: what a ſtir a man makes 
«© about a Baſen, that an hour ago, before her 
«© labour was beſtowed- upon it, a Country Barber 
would not have hung at his ſhop-door.” 4 
« Ba/en! (cried another) no ſuch matter; 'tis no- 
thing but a paultry old Sconce, wich the nozzle 
« broke off. The learned Gentlemen, who till 
now had ſtood ſpeechleſs, hereupon Icoking nar- 
row lv 
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rowly on the Shield, declared their aſſent to this 
latter opinion, and deſired Cornelius to be com- 
forted ; aſſuring him it was a Sconce, and no other. 
But this, inſtead of comforting, threw the Doctor 
into ſuch a violent fit of Paſſion, that he was car- 
ned off groaning and ſpeechleſs to bed; where, be- 
ing quite ſpent, he fell into a kind of ſlumber. 
1810. p- 78. 


THE NUTRITION CF, SCRIBLERCUCS. 


CORNELIUS now began to regulate the Suc- 
tion of his Child; ſeldom did there paſs a day 
without diſputes between him and the Mother, or 
the Nurſe, concerning the nature of aliment. 
The poor woman never dined but he denied her- 
ſome diſh or other, which he judged prejudicial to 
her milk. One day ſhe had a longing defire to a 
piece of beef; and as ſhe ſtretched her hand towards 
it, the old gentleman drew it away, and ſpoke to 
this effect: Hadſt thou read the Ancients, O 
*© Nurſe, thou would'ſt prefer the welfare of the 
Infant which thou nouriſheft, to the indulging 
Hof an irregular and voracious appetite. Beef, 
it is true, may confer a Robuſtneſs on the limbs 
of my Son, but will hebetate and clog his intel- 
„ Jectuals.” While he ſpoke this, the Nurſe 
looked upon him with much anger, and now and 
then caſt a wiſhful eye upon the beef.—“ Paſhon 
„ (continued the Doctor, ſtill holding the diſh) . 
throws the mind into too violent a fermentation ; 

- s. 
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it is a kind of fever of the ſoul, or, as Horace 
*« expreſies it, a ert Madneſs. Conſider, Woman, 
that this day's Suction of my Son may cauſe him 
** to imbibe many ungovernable Paſſions, and in a 
** manner ſpoil him for the temper of a Philoſopher. 
*© Romulus, by ſucking a Wolf, became of a fierce 
** and favage diſpoſition : and were I to breed ſome 
*© Ortcman Emperor, of Founder of a Military 
Commonwealth, perhaps I might indulge thee 
in this carnivorous Appetite.” — What, inter- 
rupted the Nurſe, Beef ſpoil the underſtanding ? 
that's fine indeed—how then could our Parſon 
preach as he does upon Beef, and Pudding too, 
if you go to that? Don't tell me of your Anci- 
ents, had not you almoſt killed the poor babe with 
a Dich of Dæmonial black Broth ?—** Lacedzmo- 
nian black Broth, thou would'ſt ſay (rephed 
«© Cornelius); but I cannot allow the ſurfeit to 
<< have been occaſioned by that diet, ſince it was 
«© recommended by the Divine Lycurgus. No, 
« Nurſe, thou muſt certainly have eaten ſome 
«© meats of ill digeſtion the day before; and that 
*« was the real cauſe of his diſorder. Conſider, 
„Woman, the different Temperaments of diffe- 
«© rent Nations: What makes the Eng/;þ phleg- 
% matick and melancholy, but Beef? What ren- 
«« ders the Nel fo hot and cholerick, but Cheeſe 
„ and Leeks? The French derive their levity from 
„their Soups, Frogs, and Muſhrooms. I would 
not let my Son dine like an Lalian; left, like an 

« [taliar, 
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« Ttalian, he ſhould be jealo.is and revengeful. 
The warm and ſolid diet of Spain may be more 
«© beneficial, as it might endow him with a pro- 
„found Gravity; but, at the ſame time, he might 
*« fuck in with their food their intolerable Vice of 
„Pride. Therefore, Nurſe, in ſhort, I hol it 
* r2quiite to deny you, at preſent, not only beef, 
„ but likewiſe whatſoever any of thoſe Nations 
% eat.” During this ſpeech, the Nurſe rema'ned 
pouting and marking her plate with tlie knife, nor 
would ſhe touch a bit during the whole Jlinner, 
This the old Gentleman obſcrving, ordered that 
the Child, to avoid the riſque of inmbibing ill hu- 
mours, ſhould be kept from her bre wall that day, 
and be fed with butter mixed wich haney, accord- 
ing to a preſcription he had met with tomewhere 
in Euſtatbius upon Homer. This indeed gave the 
Child a great looſeneſs, but he was not cor cerned 
at it, in the opinion that whatever harm it might 
do his body, wo ld be amply recompenied by the 
improvements of his underſtanding. But from 
thenceforth he inſiſted every day upon a particular 
Diet to be obſerved by the Nurſe ; under which, 
having been long uneaſy, the at laſt parced from 
the family, on his ordering her for dinner the Paps 
of a Sow with Pig; taking it as the higheft indig- 
nity, and a direct inſult upon her Sex and Call. 
ing. 
IBID. p. 81. 


* 
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PLAY-IHINGS. 


HERE follow the Inftructions of Cernelius Sor i- 
blerus concerning the Plays and Play-things to be- 
uſed by his fon Martin. 


% Play was invented by the Hyadlaus, as a remedy 
„ gainſt Hunger. Scpracles ſays of Palamedes, 
chat he invented Dice to ſerve ſometimes inſtead 
« of a Dinner. It is therefore wiſely contrived 
_ *© by Nature, that Children, as they have the 
«© keeneft Appetites, are moſt addicted to Plays. 
« From the ſame cauſe, and from the unpreju- 
e dice and incorrupt ſimplicity of their minds, it 
„ proceeds, that the Plays of the Ancient Chil- 
«© dren are preſerved mere entire than any other of 
„their Cuſtoms. In this matter I would recom- 
„% mend to all who have any concern in my Son's 


1 


«© Education, that they deviate not in the leaſt 


= 


© from the primitive and ſimple Antiquity. 


« To ſpeak firſt of the le, as it is the firſt 
« of all Play-things. Iwill have it exactly to corre- 
e ſpond with the ancient Fiftala, and accordingly 
*© to be compoſed /eprem paribus disjunTa cicutis. 


« T heartily wiſh a diligent ſearch may be made 
after the true Crepitaculum or Rattle of the An- 
« cients, for that (as Architas Tarentinus was of 
opinion) kept the Children from breaking 
% Earthen-Ware. The Chiza cups in theſe days 
« are not at all the ſafer for the modern Ratzles ; 

« Which 


* 
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„nich is an evident proof how far their Crepi 


= #. I * 
© ena exceeded ours. 


e I would not have Deren 25 vet to ſcourge a 
«« Top, till I am better informed whether the Fre- 
*f (/2:5, Which was recommeuded by Ca, be re- 
ally cur preſent Teps, or rather the Hop which 
* the boys drive with a ſtick. Neither C and 
«© Pile, nor Ducks and Drakes, or2 quite fo ancient 
as Handyz-dandy, thougn Macrebius and St. 

J giſſtine take notice of the firſt, and BMinutiss 
oy Talis deſcribes the latter; but Handy- dandy 1s 


„ mentioned by Ariſtetie, Plato, and Ariſtepbaues. 


The Play which the [talians call Cingue, and 
te the French Mourre, is extremely ancient; it was 
played at by Hymnen and Cupid at the Marriage 
* cf hebe, and termed by the Latins, Digitis 


© care. 


e Tulius Pollux deſcribes the Om:illa or Chucks 
« farthing : though ſome will have our modern 
* Chuck-farthing to be nearer the Aphetinda of the 

Ancients. He alſo mentions the Bafilinda, or 
« King Jan; and My:n4a, or Hz pers-hide. 


But the Chyiringra, deſcribed by the ſame Au- 
*« thor, 15 certainly not our Het-ccciles ; for that was 
*« by pinching, and not by {riking ; though there 
are good authors who afirm the Rat hapigiſmus to 
be yet nearer the modern Hot-cack/es. My Son 


Mortin 
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Martin may uſe either of them indifferently, 


«« they being equally antique. 
4 * 


* Building of Honſes, and Riding upen Sticks, 
have been uſed by children of all ages, adi 
care caſas, equitare in aruudine lengas. Yet 1 
much doubt whether the riding upon Sticks did 
not come into uſe after the age of the Centaurs. 


There is one Play which ſhews the gravity of 
«© ancient Education, called the Acinctinda, in 
„ which children contended who could longeſt. 
«« ftand ſtill. This we have ſuffered to periſh en- 
« tirely ; and, if I might be allowed to gueſs, it 
«© was certainly firſt loſt among the French. 


« will permit my Son to play at Apedidaſcinda, 
*© which can be no other than our Pu/5 in a Corner, 


*« Talius Pollux, in his ninth book, ſpeaks of 
the Melolonthe or the Kite ; but I queſtion whe- 
„ ther the Kite of Antiquity was the ſame with 
ours: and though the Opre[cxcnia or Quail. fighting 
is what is molt taken notice of, they had doubt- 
«< leſs Cock-matches alſo, as is evident from certain 
© ancient Gems and Relievos. 


In a word, let my Son Martin diſport himſelf 
« at any Game truly antique, except one, which 
« was invented by a People among the Thractians, 
** who hung up one of their Companions in a rope, 
and gave him a Knife to cut himſelf Gown ; 


« which 
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which if he failcd in, he was ſuffered to hang 
* till he was dead; and this was only reckoned a 
*« ſort of joke. I am utterly againſt this, as bar- 
*© barous and cruel. | 


1 cannot conclude, without taking notice of 
*« the beauty of the Creet names, whole etymolo- 
„ gies acquaint us with the nature of the ſports ; , 
% and how infinitely, both in ſenſe and ſound, 
they excel our barburous names of Plays,” 


Notwithſtanding the foregoing injunctions of 
Dr. Cornelius, he yet condeſcended to allow the 
Child the uſe of ſome few modern Play-things ; ſuch 
as might prove of any benefit to his mind, by in- 
ſtilling an early notion of the ſciences. For exam- 
ample, he found that Marb/es taught him Percu/- 
fron, and the Laws of Motion; Nut-crackers, the 
uſe of the Lever; Swinging on the ends of a board, 
the Balance; Bultle ſcrews, the Vice ; I Virligige, 
the Axis and Peritrochia; Bird-cages, the Pully; 
and Tops, the Centrifugal motion. 


Others of his ſports were farther carried to im- 
prove his tender ſoul even in Virtue and Morality, 
We ſhall only inſtance one of the moſt uſeful and 
inſtructive, Bob-cherry, which teaches at once two 
noble Virtues, Patience and Conſtancy ; the firſt 
in adhering to the purſuit of one end, the latter in 
bearing a diſappointment. 


Beſides 
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Beſides all theſe, he taught him, as a diverſion, 
an odd and ſecret manner of Stealing, according to 
the Cuſtom of the Lacedamrnians ; wherein he fuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that-he praciſed it to the day of 


his death. 


IBID. p- 87. 
MUS Te. 

THE bare mention of Muſic threw Corneliu. 
into a paſion. How can you dignify (quoth he) 
„this modern fidling with the name of Mufic? 
„Will any of your bet Hautboys encounter a 
olf now-a-davs with no other arms but their 
inſtruments, as did that ancient piper Pithoceri: ? 
*« Have ever wild Boars, Elephants, Deer, Dol- 
** pans, Whales, or Turbots, flizw'd the leaſt 
emotion at the moit elaborate ſtrains of your 
„% modern Scrapers, all which have been, as it 
© were, tamed and humaniſed by ancient Mufi- 
% cians? Does not Ællan tell us how the Libyan 
«© Mares were excited to horſing by Muſic ? 
*© (which ovght in truth to be a caution to modeſt 
«© Women againſt frequenting Operas; and con- 
*« ſider, Brother, you are brought to this dilemma, 
either to give up the virtue of the Ladies, or the 
** power of your Mufic.) Whence proceeds the 
*© degeneracy of our Morals? Is it not from the 
* loſs of an ancient Muſic, by which (ſays 
« Ariftatle) they taught all the Virtues ? elſe might 
we turn Newgate into a College of Dorian Mu- 
„ ficians, who ſhould teach moral Virtues to thoſe 
people. Whence comes it that our preſent diſ- 


© caſes 


«c 


«c 


«c 


«c 


«ce 
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eaſes are ſo ſtubborn? whence it is that I daily 
deplore my ſciatical pains? Alas! becauſe we 
have loft their true cure, by the melody of the 
Pipe. All this was well-known to the Anct- 
ents, as Theophraſtus aſſures us (whence Celis 
calls it loca dolentia decantare), only indeed ſome 
ſmall remains of this {kill are preſerved in the 
cure of the Tarantula. Did not Pythagoras 
ſtop a company of drunken Bullies from ſtorm- 
ing a civil houſe, by changing the ſtrain of the 
Pipe to the ſober Spondzus ? and yet your mo- 


'dern Muſicians want art to defend their win- 


dows from common Nickers. It is well known, 
that when the Lacedæmonian Mob were up, they 
commonly ſent for a Le/6:an Muſician to appeaſe 
them, and-they immediately grew calm as ſoon 


as they heard Terpander fing: Yet I don't be- 


«c 


lierxe that the Pope's whole band of Muſic, 
though the beſt of this age, could keep his Ho- 
lineſs's Image from being burnt on a Fifth of 
November. Nor would Terpander himſelf (re- 
plied Albertus] at Billingſgate, nor Timotheus at 
Heckley in the Hole, have any manner of effect; 
nor both of them together bring Horneck to 
common civility.” That's a groſs miſtake” 


(ſaid Cornelius very warmly) ; “ and, to prove it ſo, 


4 
Cc + 


ce 


1 4 


cc 


cc 


have here a ſmall Lyra cf my own, framed, 
rung, and tuned, after the ancient manner. I 
can play ſome fragments of Lean tunes, and 
I wiſh I were to try them upon the moſt paſſi- 
onate creatures alive... You never had a 


U «© better 
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% better opportunity (All ertus), for yonder are 
„ two apple- women ſcolding, and juſt ready to 
«© uncoif one another.” With that Cornelir:, un- 
dreſied as he was, jumps out into his Balcony, 
his Lyra in hand, in his flippers, with his breeches 
hanging down to his ancles, a ſtocking upon his 
head, and waiſtcoat of murrey- coloured ſattin upon 
his body: He touched his Lyra with a very un- 
uſual fort of an Harpeg'atura, nor were his hopes 
fruſtrated. The odd Equipage, the uncouth In- 
ſtrument, the ſtrangeneſs of the Man, and of the 
Muſic, drew the ears and eyes of the whole mob 
that were got about the two female Champions, 
and at laſt of the Combatants themſelves. They 
all approached the Balcony, in as cloſe attention 
as Orpheus's firſt Audience of Cattle, or that of 
an Italian Opera, when ſome favourite Air is juſt 
awakened. This ſudden effect of his Mufic en- 
couraged him mightily, and it was obſerved he 
never touched his Lyre in ſuch a truly chromatic 
and enharmonic manner, as upon that occaſion. 
The mob laughed, ſung, jumped, danced, and uſed 
many odd geſtures; all which he judged to be 
cauſed by the various ſtrains and modulations. 
«« Mark (quoth he) in this, the power of the Ienian; 
in that, you ſee the effect of the Solian. But 
in a little time they began to grow riotous, and 
threw ſtones : Cornelius then withdrew, but with the 
greateſt air of triumph in the world. Brother 
( ſaid he) do you obſerve I have mixed, unawares, 
© too 
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«« too much of the Phœrygian; I might change it 
«« to the Lydian, and ſoften their riotous tempers: 
But it is enough: learn from this ſample to 
« ſpeak with veneraticn of ancient Muſic, If this 
«« Ivre in my unk:lful hands can perform ſuch 
« wonders, what muſt it not have done in thoſe 
of a Timetheus or a Terpander ff? Having ſaid 
this, he retired with the utmoſt Exultatien in 
himſelf, and Contempt of his Brother; and, it is 
ſaid, behaved that night with ſuch unuſual haugh- 
tineſs to his family, t'.ar they il had reaſon. ta 
me ancient Ten to calm his Temper. 
11. p. 97. 


e. 
s underſtanding was fo totally im- 
merſed in /enfible cbzeks, that he demanded ex- 
amples, from Material things, of the abſtracted 
Ideas of Logic: as lor Crambe, he contented him- 
ſelf with the Words; and, when he could but form 
ſome conceit upon them, was fully ſatisfied. Thus 
Crambe would tell his Inſtructor, that All men 
were not /irgular; that Individuality could hardly 
be predicated of any man, for it was commonly 
ſaid, that a man u not the ſame he was ; that 
madmen are % themſelves, and drunken men 
come to ihem/tlyes; which ſhews, that few men 
have that moſt valuable logical endowment, Indi- 
viduality. Cornelius told Martin that a ſhoulder 
of mutton was an individual, which Crambe de- 


nied, for he had ſeen it cut into commons. That's 


93 true 


— — —— AR 


| 
| 
| 
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true (quoth the Tutor), but you never ſaw it cat 
into ſhoulders of mutton : If it could (quoth 
Crambe) it would be the moſt lovely individual of 
the Univerſity, When he was told, a /ub/ance 
was that which was /ubje@# to accidents ; then Sol- 
diers (quoth Crambe) are the molt ſubſtantial peo- 
ple in the world. Neither would he allow it to 
be a good definition of accident, that it could be 
preſent or abſent without the diſtruction of the /ub- 
jet; ſince there are a great many accidents that 
deſtroy the ſubject, as burning does a houſe, and 
death a man. But, as to that, Cornelius in formed 
him, that there was a natural death, and a logical 
death ; that though a man, after his natural death, 
was not capable of the leaſt pariih-office, yet he 
might ſtill keep his Stall amongſt the logical pre- 
dicaments. 


Cornelius was forced to give Martin ſenſible 
images. 'Thus, calling up the Coachman, he aſked 
him what he had ſeen in the Bear-garden? The man 
anſwered, he ſaw two men fight a prize : one was 
a fair man, a Serjeant in the Guards; the other 
black, a Batcher : the Serjeant had red Breeches, 
the Butcher blue : they fought upon a ſtage about 
four o'clock, and the Serjeant wounded the But- 
cher in the Leg. Mark (quoth Cornelius) how 
«© the fellow runs through the predicaments. Men, 
«« ſubſtantia; two, quantitas ; fair and black, qua- 
4% litas; Serjeant and Butcher, rela!ia; wounded 

*« the 
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«« the other, ao et paſſio; fighting, tus; ſtage, 
© ubi; two o'clock, gzando; blue and red Breeches, 
« habitus.” At the ſame time e warned Martin, 
that what he now læarred as a Logician, he muſt 
ferget as a natural Philoſopher ; that though he now 
taught then that accidents inhered in the ſubject, 
they would find in time there was no ſuch thing; 
and that colour, taſte, ſmell, heat, and cold, were 
not in the things, but only phantaſms of our 
brains. He was forced to let them into this ſecret, 
for Martin could not conceive how a habit of danc- 
ing inhered in a dancing-maſter, when he did not 
dance; nity, he would dem ind the Characteriſtics 
cf Pcelations. Crambe uſed to help him out, by 
telling him, a Cuckold, a lofing gameſter, a man 
that had not dined, a young heir that was kept 
ſort by his father, might be all known by their 
countenaace ; that, in this laſt caſe, the Paternity 
and Filiation leave very ſenſible impreſſions in the 
relatum and correlatum. The greateſt difficulty was 
when they came to the Tenth predicament: 
Crembe aſirmed the? is Habitus was more a ſub- 
ſtance than he was; for his clothes could better 
ſubſiſt without him, than he without his clothes. 


IBID. p. 99. 


THE SEAT OF: THE SOUL. 


EN this Deſign of Martin to inveſtigate the Diſ- 
eaſes of the Mind, he thought nothing ſo neceſſary 
as an Enquiry after the Seat of the Soul; in which, 
at firſt, he laboured under great uncertainties. 

U 3 Sometimes 
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Sometimes he was of opinion that it lodged in the 
Brain, ſometimes in the Stomach, and ſometimes 
in the Heart. Afterwards he thought it abſurd to 
confine that ſovereign Lady to one apartment ; 
which made him infer, that ſhe ſhifted it according 
to the ſeveral functions of life: The Brain was her 
Study, the Heart her State-room, and the Stomach 
her Kitchen. But, as he ſaw ſeveral Offices of life 
went on at the ſame time, he was forced to give up 
this Hypotheſis alſo. Ile now conjectured it was 
more for the dignity of the Soul to perform ſeveral 
Operations by her little Miniſters, the Animal 
Spirits; from whence it was natural to conclude, 
that ſhe reſides in different parts, according to diffe- 
rent Inclinations, Sexes, Ages, and Profeſſions. 
Thus, in Epicures he ſeated her in che mouth of 
the Stomach; Philoſophers have her in the Brain, 
Soldiers in their Heart, Women in their 'Tononcs, 
Fidlers in their Fingers, and Rope-dancers in their 
Toes. At length he grew fond of the Glandu/s 
Pinealis, diſſecting many Subjects to find! out the 
different Figure of this Gland, from whence he 
might diſcover the cauſe of the different Tempers 
in mankind. He ſuppoſed that in factious and 
reſtleſs-ſpirited people, he ſhould find it ſharp and 
painted, allowing no room for the ſoul to repoſe 
herſelf; that in quiet Tempers it was flat, ſmooth, 
and ſoft, affording to the Soul, as it were, an eaſy 
| cuſhion. He was confirmed in this by obſerving, . 
that Calves and Philoſophers, Tygers and Stateſ- 


men, 
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men, Fores and. Sharpers, Peacocks and Fops, 
Cock ſnarrows and Coqueties, Monkeys and Play- 
ers, Courtiers and Spaniels, Tioles and Miſers, 
exactly reſemble one another in the conformation 
of the Pineal Gland. He did not doubt likewiſe 
to find the ſame reſemblance in Highwaymen and 
Conquerors: In order to ſatisfy himſelf in which, 
it was, that he purchaſed the body of one of the 
ric Species (as hath been before related) at Tyburn, 
hoping in time to have the happineſs of one of che 
latter too unter his Anatomical knife. 


IBID. p. 121. 


THE SOUL A QUALITY. 

THIS us eatily antwered by a familiar inſtance. 
In every Zack there is @ meat-rea/iing Quality, 
which a-itarcr reſides in the fly, nor in the weight, 
nor in any partigular waneel in the Jack, but is the 
rciult of the whole compoſition : So, in an Animal, 
the ſolf-conſcionſneſs is not a real Quality inhe- 
rent in one being (any more than meat-roafting in 
a Jack) but the reſult of ſeveral Modes or Quali- 
ties in the ſame ſubject. As the fly, the wheels, 
the chain, the weight, the cords, &c. make one 
Jack, fo the feveral parts of the body make one 
Animal. As perception or conſciouſneſs is ſaid to 
be inherent in this Animal, ſo is meat-roaſting 
ſaid to be inherent in the Jack. As ſenſation, 
reaſoning, volition, memory, &c. are the ſeveral 


Modes of thinking ; ſo roaſting of beef, roaſting of 
mutton, 
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mutton, roaſting of pullets, geeſe, turkeys, &c. 
are the ſeveral modes of meat-roaſting. And as 
t he general Quality of meat-roaſting, with its 
ſeveral modifications, as to beef, mutton, pullets, 
&c. does not inhere in any one part of the Jack ; 
ſo neither does Conſciouſmeſs, with its ſeveral 
Modes of ſenſation, intellection, volition, &c. in- 
here in any one, but is the reſult from the mecha— 
nical compoſition of the whole Animal. 


IBID. p- 123. 


DIVERSITY OF GENIUSES. 


1 SHALL range theſe confined and leſs copious 
Geniuſes under proper claſſes, and (the better to 
give their pictures to the reader) under the names 
of 4»imals of ſome ſort oHother; whereby he will 
be enabled, at the firſt fight of ſuch as ſhall daily 
come forth, to know to what kind to refer, and 
with what authors to compare then. 


1. The Flying Fiſhes : Theſe are writers who 
now and then riſe upon their fins, and fly out of 
the Profund ; but their wings are ſoon dry, and 
they drop Cown to the bottom. G. S. A. H. 
C. G. 


2. The Sævallaaus are authors that are eternally 
ſkimming and fluttering upand down ; but all their 
agility is employed to catch flies. L. 7. V. P. 
Lord H. 


3. The 
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3. The Oftriches are ſuch, whoſe heavineſs rarely 
permits them to raiſe themſelves from the ground ; 
their wings are of no uſe to lift them up, and their 
motion is between flying and walking; but then 
they ran very ful. D. F. L. E. The Hon. Z. H. 


4. The Parrots are they that repeat another's 
words, in ſuch a hoarſe odd voice, as makes them 


nan : their own. DB; &B.. MW. H. C. C. Fhe 
Reverend D. D. 


5. The Didappers are authors that keep them 
ſelves long out of fight, under water, and come up 
now and then where you leaſt expected them. L. V 


C. D. Eſq. The Hon. Sir V. T. 


6. The Porpoi/es are unwieldy and big; they 
put all their numbers into a great turmoil and 
tempeſt; but whenever they appear in plain light 
(which is ſeldom) they are only ſhapeleſs and ugly 
monſters. J. D. C. G. I. O. 


7. The Frogs are ſuch as can neither walk nor 
fly, but can leap and bound to admiration : They 
live generally in the bottom of a citch, and make 
a great noiſe whenever they tchruſt their heads above 


water. . . 46 Eſq. FF; D- Gent. 


8. The E:ls are obſcure authors, that wrap 
themiclves up in their own mud, but are mighty 
nimble 
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nimblc and pert. L. . I. T. P. M. Gene- 
ral C. 


9. The Terteiſes are ſlow and chill, and, like 
paſtoral writers, delight much in gardens: they 
have for the molt part a fine embroidered ſhell, and 
underneath it, a heavy lump. A. P. W.B. E. 
The Right Hon. E. of S. 


Theſe are the chief Characteriſtict of the Pa- 
thos and in each of theſe kinds we have the com- 
fort to be bleſſed with ſundry and manifold choice 
Spirits in this our iſland, 

THE ART OF SINKING IN POETRY, 


v. 4: p. 150. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF THE 
BATHOS. 


THUS have I (my dear Countrymen), with in- 
credible pains and diligence, diſcovered the hidden 
ſources of the Bathos, or, as I may ſay, broke 
open the Abyſſes of this Great Deep. And having 
now eftabliſhed good and wholeſome Laws, what 
remains but that all true moderns, with their ut- 
moſt might, do proceed to put the ſame in execu- 
tion ? In order whereto, I think I ſhall, in the 
ſecond place, highly deſerve of my Country, by 
propoling ſuch a Scheme, as may facilitate this great 
end, 


As 
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As our number is confeſſedly far ſuperior to that 
of the enemy, there ſeems nothing wanting but Una- 
nimity among ourſelves. It is there fore humbly of- 
fered, that all and every individual of the Bathos do 
enter into a firm aſſociation, and incorporate into 
One regular Body; whereof every member, even the 
meaneſt, will ſome-way contribute to the ſupport 
of the whole; in like manner as the weakeſt reeds, 
when joined in one bundle, become infrangible. 
To which end our Art ought to be put upon the 
ſame foot with other Arts of this Age. The vaſt 
improvement of modern manuf2Ctures ariſeth from 
their being divided into ſeveral branches, and par- 
called out to ſeveral trades: For inſtance, in Clock- 
making, one artiſt makes the balance, another the 
ſpring, another the crown-wheels, a fourth the caſe, 
and the principal workman puts all together: To 
this economy we owe the perfection of our modern 
watches ; and doubtleſs we alſo might that of our 
modern Poetry and Rhetorick, were the ſeveral. 
parts branched out in the like manner. 


Nothing 1s more evident than that divers per- 
ſons, no other way remarkable, have each a ſtrong 
diſpoſition to the formation of ſome particular 
Trope or Figure. Ariftotle ſaith, that the Hyber- 
bole is an ornament fit for young Men of Quality; 
accordingly we find in thoſe Gentlemen a wonderful 
propenſity towards it, which is marvellouſly im- 
proved by Travelling : Soldiers alſo and Seamen are 
very happy in the ſame Figure. The Periphrafis 

or 
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or Circumlecution is the peculiar talent of Country 
Farmers; the Prewerb and Apologue of old men at 
clubs; the Ellipſis, or Speech by half words, of 
Minifters and Politicians ; the Apaffapeſe, of Cour- 
tiers; the Litotes, and Diminution, of Ladies, Whiſ- 
perers, and Backbiters ; and the Znadiplefis, of com- 
mon Criers and Hawkers ; who, by redoubling the 
ſame words, perſuade people to buy their oyſters, 
green haſtings, or new ballads. £Eperhers may be 
found in great plenty at Billing /gete, Sarca/m and 
Irony learned upon the Water, and the Epiphonema 
or Exclamation frequently from the Bear-garden, 
and as frequently from the Hear him of the Houſe 
of Commons.. 


Now each man applying his whole time and ge- 
nius upon his particular Figure, would doubtleſs 
attain to perfection: and when each became incor- 
porated and ſworn into the Society (as hath been 
propoſed) a Poet or Orator would have no more to 
do but to ſend to the particular Traders in each 
Kind; to the Metaphorift for his Allegeries, to the 
Simile-maker for his Comporiſons, to tlie Tronift for his 
Sarcaſins, to the Apophthegmatift for his Sentences, 
&c ; whereby a Dedication or Speech would be 
compoled in a moment, the ſuperior artiſt having 
nothing to do but to put together all the Materials. 


I therefore propoſe that there be contrived, with 
all convenient diſpatch, at the public expence,a Rhe- 
torical Cheſt of Drawers, conſiſting of three Stories; 
the higheſt for the Del/iberative, the middle for the 

Demon- 
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Demcnſtrative, and the loweſt for the Judicial. 
Theſe ſhall be ſubdivided into Loc? or Places, being 
repoſitories for Matter and Argument in the ſeveral 
kinds of oration or writing; and every drawer ſhall 
again be ſubdivided into Cells, reſembling thoſe 


of Cabinets for Rarities. The apartment for Peace 


or War, and that of the Liberty of the Preſs, may 
in a very few days be filled with ſeveral arguments 
perfectly new; and the Yituperative Partition will 
as eaſily be repleniſhed with a molt choice collection, 
entirely of the growth and manufacture of the 
preſent age. Every compoſer will ſoon be taught the 
uſe of this Cabinet, and how to manage all the 
Regiſters of it, which will be drawn out much in 
the manner of thoſe in an Organ. 


The Keys of it muſt be kept in honeſt hands, 
by ſome Reverend Prelate, or Valiant Officer, of un- 
queſtionable Loyalty and Affection to every preſent 
Eftabliſhment in Church and State; which will 
ſufficiently guard againſt any miſchief which might 
otherwiſe be apprehended from it. 


And being lodged in-ſuch hands, it may be at 
diſcretion et out by the Day, to ſeveral great Ora- 
tors in both Houſes ; from whence it is to be hoped 
much Profit and Gain will accrue to our Society. 


1B1D, p. 182. 


DE DICATIONS AND PANEGYRICS. 


NOW of what neceſſity the foregoing Project 
may prove, will appear from this fiagle conſidera- 
X tion, 
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tion, that nothing is of equal conſequence to the 
ſucceſs of our Works as Speed and Diſpatch. Great 
pity it is, that ſolid brains are not, like other ſolid 
bodies, conſtantly endowed with a velocity in fink- 
ing proportionable to their heavineſs: For it ts 
with the flowers of the Bat hes as with thoſe of Na- 
ture, which, if the careful gardener brings not 
haſtily to market in the Morning, muſt unprofitably 
periſh and wither before Night. And of all our 
Productions none is ſo ſhort-lived as the Dedication 
and Panegyric, which are often but the Pra of 
a Day, and become by the next utterly uſeleſs, im- 
proper, indecent, and falſe. This is the more to 
be lamented, inaſmuch as theſe two are the ſorts 
whereon in a manner depends that Profir, which 
muſt ſtill be remembered to be the main end of our 
Writers and Speakers. | | 


We ſhall therefore employ this chapter in ſhewing 
the quickeſt method of compoſing them : after 
which we will teach a fort way to Epic Poetry. 
And theſe being confeſſedly the works of moſt Im- 
portance and Difficulty, it 1s preſumed we may 
leave the reſt to each author's own learning or prac- 


rice. 


Firſt of Panegyric. Every man is honourable, 
who is ſo by Law, Cuſtom, or Title. The Public 
are better judges of what is honourable than private 
Men. The Virtues of great Men, like thoſe of 
Plants, are inherent in them, whether they are ex- 


gried or not; and the more ſtrongly inherent, the E 5 
| | leſs 
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leſs they are exerted; as a man is the more rich, the 
leſs he ſpends. All great Miniſters, without either 
private or œconomical Virtue, are virtuous by their 
Peſts, liberal and generous upon the Public Money, 
provident upon Pablic Supplies, juſt by paying 
Public Intereſt, courageous and magnanimous by 
the Fleets and Armies, magnificent upon the Public 
Expences, and prudent by Public Succeſs. They 
have by their Office a right to a ſhare of the Public 
Stock of Virtues ; beſides, they are by Preſcription 
immemorial inveſtcd in all the celebrated virtues of 
their Predeceſrs in the ſame ſtations, eſpecially 
thoſe of their own Anceſtors. 


As to what are commonly called the Colours of 
Honourable and Diſhonourable, they are various in 
different Countries : In this, they are Blue, Green, 
and Red. 


But, foraſmuch as the duty we owe to the Pub. 
lic doth often require that we ſhould put ſome 
things in a ftrong light, and throw a ſhade over 
others, I ſhall explain the method of turning a vi- 
cious Man into a Hero. 


The firſt and chief rule is the Golden Rule of 
Transformation ; which conſiſts in converting Vices 
into their bordering Virtues. A Man who is a 
Spendthrift, and will not pay a juſt Debt, may 
have his Injuſtice transformed into Liberality ; Cow- 
ardice may be metamorphoſed into Prudence ; In- 


R 2 tem- 
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temperance into Good- nature and Good-fellowſhip ; 
Corruption into Patriotiſm; and Lewdneſs into 
Tenderneſs and Facility. 


The ſecond is the Rule of Contraries It is cer- 
tain, the leſs a man is endued with any Virtue, the 
more need he has to have it plentifully beſtowed, 
eſpecially thoſe good qualities of which the world 
generally believes he has none at all: For who will 
thank a Man for giving him that which he has ? 


The Reverſe of theſe Precepts will ſerve for Satire; 
wherein we are ever to remark, that whoſo loſeth 
his place, or becomes out of favour with the Go- 
vernment, hath forfeited his ſhare in public Praiſe 
and Honour. Therefore the truly public-ſpirited 
writer ought in duty to itrip him whom the Go- 
vernment hath ſtripped ; which is the real poetica 
Tuſtice of this age. For a full collection of Topics 
and Epithets to be uſed in the Praiſe and Diſpraiſe 
of Miniſterial and Unminifterial Perſons, I refer to 
our Rhetorical Cabinet; concluding with an earneſt 
exhortation to all my brethren, to obſerve the Pre- 
cepts here laid down; the neglet of which has 
coſt ſome of them their Ears in a Pillory. 

IBID. p. 184. 


A RECEIPT TO. MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 


AN Epic Poem, the Critics agree, 15 the great- 
eſt work human nature is capable of. They have 
already laid down many mechanical rules for com- 
poſitions of this ſort, but at the ſame time they 


cut 
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cut off almoſt all undertakers from the poſſibility 
of ever performing them ; for the firſt qualification 
they unanimouſly require in a Poet, 1s a Genius. 
I ſhall here endeavour (for the benefit of my coun- 
trymen) to make it manifeſt, that Epic Poems 
may be made without a Genius, nay without Learn- 
ing or much Reading. This muſt neceſſarily be 
of great uſe to all thoſe who confeſs they never 
Read, and cf whom the world 1s convinced they 
never Learn. Moliere obſerves of making a dinner, 
that any Man can do it with Maney; and if a pro- 
feſſed Cook cannot do without it, he has his Art 
for nothing: the ſame may be ſaid of making a 
Poem; it is eaſily brought about by him that has 
a Genius, but the {kill lies in doing it without one. 
In purſuance of this end, I ſhall preſent the reader 
with a plain and ſure Recipe, by which any author 
in the Bathos may be qualified for this grand per- 
tormance. 
IBID. p. 185. 


TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 


FOR THE FABLE. 


TAKE out of any old Poem, Hiſtory-book, 
Romance, or Legend (for inſtance, Geofry of Mon- 
mouth, or Don Belianis of Greece), thoſe parts of 
ſtory which afford moſt ſcope for long Deſcriptions e 
Put theſe pieces together, and throw all che adven- 
tures you fancy into one Tale. Then take a Hero, 
whom you may chuſe for the ſound of his name, 
nd put him in the midſt of theſe adventures: 


X 3 There 
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There let him work for twelve books: at the end 
of which you may take him out, ready prepared to 
conquer or to marry ; it being neceſſary that the 
concluſion of an Epic Poem be fortunate. 


TO MAKE AN EPISODE. 

Take any remaining adventure of your former 
collection, in which you could no way involve your 
Hero; or any unfortunate accident that was too 
good to be thrown away; and it will be of uſe, 
applied to any other perſon, who may be loſt and 
evaporate in the courſe of the work, without the 
leaſt damage to the compoſition. 


FOR THE MORAL AND ALLEGORY. 
Theſe you may extract out of the Fable aficr- 
wards, at your leiſure: Be ſure you frain them 
ſufficiently. 


FOR THE MANNERS. 

For thoſe of the Hero, take all the beſt qua'1:1es 
you can find in the moſt celebrated Heroes of an- 
nquity : if they will not be reduced to a Confiftency, 
lay them all on 2 heap upon him. But be ſure they 
are qualities which your Patron would be thought 
to have; and to prevent any miſtake which the world 
may be ſubject to, ſelect from the alphabet thoſe 
capital letters that compoſe his name, and ſet them 
at the head of a Dedication or Poem. However, 
do not obſerve the exact quantity of theſe Virtues, 
It not being determined whether or no it be neceſſary 
for the Hero of a Poem to be an honeft Man. For 
the Under-Chara&ers, gather them from Homer and 
Virgil, and change the names as occaſion ſerves. 

FOR 


A 
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FOR THE MACHINES, 


Take of Deities, male and female, as many as 
you can uſe; Separate them into two equal parts, 
and keep Jupiter in the middle: Let June put him 
in a ferment, and Venus mollify him. Remember 
on all occaſions to make uſe of volatile Mercury. If 
you have need of Devils, draw them out of Milton's 
Parod;/e, and extract your Spirits from Tae. The 
nie of theſe Machines is evident: ſince no Epic 
Poem can poſhbly ſubſiſt without them, the wiſeſt 
way is to reſerve them for your greateſt neceſſities : 
When you cannot extricate your Hero by any hu- 
man means, or yourſelf by your own wit, ſeek re- 
lief from Heuven, and the Gods will do your bu- 
f neſs very readily. This is according to the direct 
Preſcription of Horace, in his Art of Poetry : 


Nec Deus interſit, nift dignus vindice Nodus 


Treiderit. — 


That is to ſay, 4 Poet hhould never call upon the Gods 


fer their Aſſiſtance, but when he is in great perplex- 
ity. 
FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS. 

For a Tempeſt. Take Eurus, Zephyr, Auſter, 
and Boreas, and caſt them together in one verſe : 
add to theſe of Rain, Lightening and Thunder (the 
loudeſt you can) quantum ſufficit ; mix your Clouds 
and Billows well together till they foam, and 
thicken your Deſcription here and there with a 
Quickſand. Brew your Tempeſt well in your head, 
before you ſet it a-blowing. 

For 
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For a Battle. Pick a large quantity of Images 
and Deſcriptions from Homer's Iliad, with a ſpice 
or two of Virgil; and it there remain any overplus, 
you may lay them by for a Skirmiſh. Sea ſon it 
well with Similes, and it will make an excellent 
Battle. 


For a Burning Town. If ſuch a deſcription be 
neceſſary (becauſe it is certain there is one in F7r- 
gil), old Troy 1s ready burnt to your hands: But 
if you fear that would be thought borrowed, a 
Chapter or two of the Theory of the Conflagration, 


well circumſtanced and done into verſe, will be a 
good Succedaneum. 


As for Similes and Metaphors, they may be found 
all over the Creation; the moſt ignorant may 
gather them: but the difficulty is in applying them, 
For this adviſe with your Book/ellex. 

IBID. p. 188. 


THE DUTY OF A CLERX. 


No ſooner was I elected into my office, but I 
laid aſide the powdered gallantries of my youth, 


and became a new man. I conſidered myſelf as in 
ſome wiſe of eccleſiaſtical dignity ; fince by wear- 


Ing a band, which is no ſmall part of the orna- 


ment of our Clergy, I might not unworthily be 


deemed, as it were, a ſhred of the linen veſtment 
of Aaron. 


Thou 
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Thou may'ſt conceive, O Reader, with what 
concern I perceived the eves of the congregation 
fixed upon me, when | firſt took my place at the 
feet of the Prieſt. When I raiſed the pſalm, how 
did my voice quaver for fear! and when I arrayed 
the ſhoulders of the Miniſter with the ſurplice, 
how did my joints tremble under me! I ſaid with- 
in myſelf, „Remember, Paul, thou ſtandeſt be- 
* fore men of high worſhip ; the wiſe Mr. Juſtice 
„Freeman, the grave Mr. juſtice Ton/on, the 
good Lady Tones, and the two virtuous gentle- 
women her daughters; nay, the great Sir Tho- 
* mas Truby, Knight and Baronet, and my young 
ce maſter the Eſquire, who ſhall one day be Lord 
* of this Manor.” Notwithſtanding which, it 
was my good hap to acquit myſelf to the good 
liking of the whole congregation ; but the Lord 
forbid I ſhould glory therein. 


The next chapter contains an account how he dif- 
charged the ſeveral duties of his office : in parti- 
cular he inſiſts on the folloauing. 


I was determined to reform the manifold Cor- 
ruptions and Abuſes which had crept into the 
Church. 


Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whipping forth 
dogs from the Temple, all excepting the lap-dog 
of the good widow Howard, a ſober dog which 
velped not, nor was there offence in his mouth. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſeneſs, 
though ſore againſt my heart, unto poor babes, in 
tearing from them the half-eaten apples which they 
privily munched at Church. But verily it pitied 
me; for | remember the days of my youth. 


Thirdly, With the ſweat of my own hands, I 
did make plain and ſmooth the dogs-ears through. 
out our great Bible. | 


Fourthly, The pews and benches, which were 
formerly twept but once in three years, I cauſed 
every Saturday to be ſwept with a beſom, and trim- 
med. 


Fifthly, and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice to be 
neatly darned, waſhed, and laid in freſh lavender 
(yea, and ſometimes to be ſprinkled with rofo- 
water) ; and I kad great laud and praiſe from all 
the neighbouring Clergy, foraſmuch as no pariſh 
kept the Miniſter in cleaner linen. 


Notwithflanding theſe his public cares, in the ele- 
venth chapter he informs us he did not negle& his 
uſual occupations as a haudy-craft/man. 


Shoes, ſaith he, did I make (and, if intreated, 
mend) with good approbation. Faces alſo did I ſhave; 
and I clipped the hair. Chirurgery alſo I prac- 
tiſed in the worming of dogs ; but to bleed adven- 

tured 
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tured I not, except the poor. Upon this my two- 
fold profeſſion, there paſſed among men a merry 
tale, delectable enough to be rehearſed : How that, 
being overtaken with liquor one Saturday evening, 
I thaved the Prieſt with Spaniſh blacking tor ſhoes 
indcad of a wath-ball, and with lamp-black pow- 
dered his perriwig. But theſe were ſayings of men 
delighting in their own conceits more than in the 
truth: For it is well known, that great was my 
care and ſkill in theſe my crafts; yea, I once had 
the honour of trimming Sir Thomas himſelf, with- 
out fetching blood. Furthermore, I was ſought 
unto to geld the Lady Frances her ſpaniel, which 
was wont to go aſtray: He was called Toby, that 
is to ſay, Tobias. And, thirdly, I was intruſted with 
a gorgeous pair of ſhoes of the faid Lady, to ſet 
an heel-piece thereon ; and I received ſuch praiſe 
therefore, that it was ſaid all over the pariſh, I 
ſhould be recommended unto the King to mend 
ſhoes for his Majefty : whom God preſerve! Amen. 

MEMOIRS OF AP. CLERK. v. 4. p- 213, 


—_ — ——— 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


MoNnTA41GNE thinks it ſome reflection upon 
human nature itſelf, that few people take delightin 
ſeeing beaſts careſs or play together, but almoſt every 
one is pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry one 
another. I am ſorry this temper 1s become almoſt 
a diſtinguiſhing character of our own nation, from 
the obſervation which is made by foreigners of 
our 
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our beloved paſtimes, Bear-baiting, Cock- fighting. 
and the like. We ſhould find it hard to vindi- 
cate the deſtroying of any thing that has life, 
merely out of wantonneſs : yet in this principle 
our children are bred up; and one of the firſt plea- 
ſures we allow them, is the licence of inflicting 
pain upon poor animals: almoſt as ſoon as we are 
ſenſible what life 1s ourſelves, we make it our 
ſport to take it from other creatures. I cannot 
but believe a very good uſe might be made of the 
fancy which children have for birds and inſects. 
Mr. Locke takes notice of a mother who permitted 
them to her children, but rewarded or puniſhed 
them as they treated them well or ill. This was 
no other than entering them betimes into a daily 
exerciſe of humanity, and improving their very 
diverſion to a virtue. 


I fancy, too, ſome advantage might be taken of 
the common notion, that tis ominous or unlucky 
to. deſtroy ſome ſorts of birds, as Swallows and 
Martins. This opinion might poſſibly ariſe from 
the confidence theſe birds ſeem to put in us by 
building under our roofs ; ſo that itis a kind of 
violation of the laws of hoſpitality to murder them. 
As for Robin-red-breaſts in particular, it is net 
improbable they owe their ſecurity to the old bal- 
lad of The children in the waed. However it be, 
I don't know, I fay, why this prejudice, well im- 
proved and carried as far as it would go, might 
not be made to conduce to the preſervation of 

many 
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many innocent creatures, which are now expoſed 
to all the wantonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. 


There are other animals that have the misfor\ 


tune, for no manner of reaſon, to be treated as 
common enemies, wherever found. The conceit 
that a Cat has nine lives has coſt at leaſt nine lives 
in ten of the whole race of them : ſcarce a boy in 
the ſtreets but has in this paint outdone Hercules 
himſelf, who was famous for killing a monſter that 
had but three lives. Whether the unaccountable 
animoſity againſt this uſeful domeſtic may be any 
cauſe of the general perſecution of Owls (who are 
a ſort of feathered cats) or whether it be only an 
unreaſonable pique the moderns have taken to a 
ſerious countenance, I ſhall notdetermine : though 
I am inclined to believe the former; ſince I ob- 
ſerve the ſole reaſon alledged for the deſtruction of 
Frogs is becauſe they are like Toads. Vet, amidſt 
all the misfortunes of theſe unfriended creatures, 
*tis ſome happineſs that we have not yet taken a 
fancy to eat them : for ſhould our countrymen re- 
fine upon the French never fo little, 'tis not to be 
conceived to what unheard- of torments, owls, cats, 
and frogs, may be yet reſerved, 


When we grow up to men, we have another 
ſucceſſion of Sanguinary ſports; in particular, 
hunting. I dare not attack a diverſion which has 
ſuch authority and cuſtom to ſupport it ; but muſt 


have leave to be of opinion, that the agitation of 


Y that 
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that exerciſe, with the example and number of 
the chaſers, not a little contributes to reſiſt thoſe 
checks, which compaſſion would naturally ſuggeſt 
in behalf of the animal purſued. Nor ſhall I ſay, 
with Monſieur Fleury, that this ſport is a remain 
of the Gothic barbarity ; but I muſt animadvert 
upon a certain cuſtom yet in uſe with us, and bar- 
barous enough to be derived from the Gorhs, or 
even the Scythrars I mean that ſavage compli- 
ment our huntfmen paſs upon Ladies of quality, 
who are preſent at the death of a Stag, when they 
put the kmife in their hands to cut the throat of a 
helpleſs, trembling, and weeping creature, 


DQueſtugue cruentus, 
Aigue Imploranti fimilis.— 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our gluttony 1s 
more ſo, and in a more inhuman manner. Lob- 
ſters roaſted alive, Pigs whipped to death, Fowls 
ſewed up, are teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury. 
Thoſe who (as Seneca expreſſes it) divide their 
lives betwixt an anxious conſcience, and a nan- 
ſeated ftomach, have a juſt reward of their gluttony 
in the diſeaſes it brings with it: for human ſavages, 
like other wild beaſts, find ſnares and poiſon in 
the proviſions of life, and are allured by their ap- 
petite to their deſtruction. I know nothing more 
Hocking, or horrid, than the proſpect of one of 
their kitchens covered with blood, and filled with 
the cries of the creatures expiring in tortures. It 

5 gives 


. 
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gives one an image of a Giant's den, in a romance, 
beſtrewed with the ſcattered heads and mangled 
limbs of thoſe who were ſlain by his cruelty. 

9 THE GUARDIAN, v. 4. p. 248. 


Sm ———— —-— — _ 
PASTORAL COMEDY. 

T HAVE not attempted any thing of a Paſtoral 

comedy, becauſe, I think, the taſte of our age will 

not reliſh a poem of that fort. People ſeek for 

what they call wit, on all ſubje&s, and in all 


places ; not conſidering that nature loves truth ſa 
well, that it hardly ever admits of flouriſhing. 


Conceit is to nature what paint is to beauty; it 
is not only needleſs, but impairs what it would 


improve. 'There 1s a certain majeſty in fimplicity, 
which is far above all the quaintneſs of wit: in- 


ſomuch that the critics have excluded wit from 


the loftieſt poetry, as well as the loweſt, and for- 
bid it to the Epic no leſs than the Paſtoral. I 
ſhould certainly diſpleaſe all thoſe who are charmed 
with Gaarini and Bonarell;, and imitate Tafſo not 
only in the ſimplicity of .his Thoughts, but in 
that of the Fable too. If ſurpriſing diſcoveries 
ſhould have place in the ſtory of a Paſtoral comedy, 


I believe it would be more agreeable to probability 


to make them the effects of chance than. of deſign ; 
intrigue not being very conſiſtent with that inno- 
cence, which ought to conſtitute a ſhepherd's 
character. There is nothing in all the Aminta (as 
I remember) but happens by mere accident; un- 
leſs it be the meeting of Aminta with Sylvia at the 

EA fountain, 
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fountain, which is the contrivance of Daphne ; and 
even that is the moſt imple in the world: the con- 
trary is obſervable in Paſtor Fido, where Coriſca is 
ſo perfect a miftreſs of intrigue, that the plot could 
not have been brought to paſs without her. I am 
inclined to think the Paſtoral comedy has another 
diſadvantage, as to the manners: its general de- 
ſign is to make us in love with the innocence of 
a rural life, ſo that to introduce ſhepherds of a 
vicious character muſt in ſome meaſure debaſe it; 
and hence it may come to paſs, that cven the vir- 
tuous characters will not ſhine ſo much, for want 
of being oppoled to their contraries. 
LETTERS, v. 5. p- 44. 


D.O:6-.5. 


PLUT ARCH, relating how the Athenians were 
obliged to abandon Athens in the time of Themiſto- 
cles, ſteps back again out of the way of his hiſtory, 
purely to deſcribe the lamentable cries and howl- 
ings of the poor dogs they left behind. He 
makes mention of one, that followed: his maſter 
acroſs the ſea to Salamis, where he died, and 


was honoured with a tomb by the 4rhenians, who 


gave the name of The Dog's Grave to that part of 
the iſland where he was buried. This reſpect to a 
dog, in the moſt polite people in the world, is very 
obſervable. A modern inſtance of gratitude ta 
a dog (though we have but few ſuch) is, that the 
chief order of Denmark (now injuriouſly called 
the —— of the Elephant) was inſtituted in me- 


mory 
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mory of the fidelity of a dog, named Vill. brat, 
to one of their Kings, wha had been deſerted by his 
ſubjects : he gave his Order this motto, or to this 


effect (which ſtill remains), W:ild-brat was faithful. | 


Sir William Trumbull has told me a ſtory, which he 
heard from one that was preſent : King Charles I. 
being with ſome of his court during his troubles, 
a diſcourſe aroſe what ſort of dogs deſerved pre- 
eminence, and it being on all hands agreed to be- 
long either to the ſpaniel or grey-hound, the King 
gave his opinion on the part of the grey-hound, 
becauſe (ſaid he) it has all the Good-nature of the 
other without the Fawning. A good piece of ſa- 
tire upon his courtiers, with which 1 will conclude 
my diſcourſe of dogs. Call me a Cynic, or what 
you pleaſe, in revenge for all this impertinence, 
Iwill be contented ; provided you will but believe 
me, when I ſay a bold word for a Chriftian, that, 
of all dogs, you will find none more faithful than, 
Yours, &c. 
LBID. p. 74» 


LAUGHTER. 
AS the fooling and toying with a miſtreſs is a 


proof of fondneſs, not diſreſpect, fo is raillery with 


a friend. I know there are prudes in friendſhip, 
who expect diſtance, awe, and adoraticn ; but I 
know you are not of them : and I, for my part, am 
no Idol-worſhipper, though a Papift. If I were 
to addreſs Jupiter himſelf in a aeathen way, I 
fancy I ſhould be apt to take hold of his knee, in 
a familiar manner, if not of his beard, like Diony- 

Y 3 Hus; 
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Aus; I was juſt going to ſay, of his buttons; but 
I think Jupiter wore none (however, I won't be 
poſitive to ſo nice a critic-as you, but his robe 
might be ſubnected with a Fibula.) I know ſome 
philoſophers define laughter, 4 recommending our- 
felves to our own favour, by compariſon with the 
wweakne/s of another: but I am ſure I very rarely 
laugh with that view, nor do 1 believe children 
Have any ſuch conſideration in their heads, when 
they expreſs their pleaſure this way: I laugh full 
as innocent as they, for the moſt part, and as fil- 
lily. There is a difference, too, betwixt laughing 
about a thing and laughing ar a thing: one may 
find the inferior man (to make a kind of caſuiſti- 
cal diſtinction) provoked to folly at the fight or 
obſervation of ſome circumſtance of a thing, when 
the thing. :t/elF appears ſolemn and auguſt to the 
ſuperior man, that is, our judgement and reaſon. 
Let an ambaſſador ſpeak the beſt ſenſe in the 
world, and deport himſelf in the molt graceful 
manner before a Prince, yet if the tail of his ſhirt 
happens (as I have known it happen to a very wiſe 
man) to hang out behind, more people will laugh 
at that than attend to the other; till they recollect 
themſelves, and then they will not have a jot the 
| leſs reſpe& for the miniſter. I muſt confeſs the 
| iniquity of my countenance before you; ſeveral 
muſcles of my face ſometimes take an impertinent 
liberty with my judgement, but then my judgement 
ſoon riſes, and ſets all right again about my 
mouth: and I find I value no man ſo ond. as 
Im 
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him in whoſe ſight I have been playing the fool. 
I cannot be / per/ona before a man I love; and 
not to laugh with honeſty, when nature prompts, 
or folly (which is more a ſecond nature than any 
thing I know), is but a knaviſh hypocritical way 
of making a maſk of one's own face.—'To con- 
clude, thoſe that are my friends I lang with, 


and that are not I laugh at; ſo am merry in com- 


pany ; and if ever J am wiſe, it is all by myſelf. 
You take juſt another courſe, and to thoſe that are 
not your friends, are very civil ; and to thoſe that 
are, very endearing and complaiſant: thus, when 
you and I meet, there will be the R er Blanditiæ 
united together in converſation, as they commonly 
are in a verſe. But without laughter on the one 
ſide, or compliment on the other, 1 aſſure you 1 


am, with real eſteem, 
Your, &c. 


LBID. p. 102. 


LADY- MARY WORTLEY MONTAGUE. 


THE more I examine my own mind, the more 
romantic I find myſelf. Methinks it is a noble 
ſpirit of contradiction to Fate and Fortune, not 
to give up thoſe that are ſnatched from us; 
but to follow them the more, the farther they 
are removed from the ſenſe of it. Sure, Plat- 
tery never travelled ſo far as three thouſand miles; 
it is now only for Truth, which overtakes all 


things, to reach you at this diſtance. Tis a ge- 
nerous 
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nerous piece of Popery, that purſues even thofe 
who are to be eternally abſent into another world : 
whether you think it right or wrong, you'll own 
the very extravagance a fort of piety. I can't 
be ſatisfied with ſtrewing flowers over you, and 
barely honouring you as a thing loſt ; hut mult 
conſider you as a glorious though remote being, 
and be ſending addreſſes after you. You have 
carried away ſo much of me, that what remains is 
daily languiſhing and dying over my acquaintance 
here; and, I believe, in three or four months more 
I ſhall think Aura: Bazar as good a place as Co- 
went-Garden. You may imagine this is raillery ; 
but I am really ſo far gone, as to take pleaſure in 
reveries of this kind. Let them ſay I am roman- 
tic; ſo is every one ſaid to be, that either admires 
a fine thing, or does one. On my conſcience, as 
the world goes, tis hardlv worth any body's while 
to do one for the honour of it: Glory, the only 
pay of generous actions, is now as ill paid as other 
juſt debts; and neither Mrs. Macfarland, for im- 
molating her lover, nor you, for conſtancy to your 
Lord, muſt ever hope to be compared to Lucretia 
or Portia. | 


I write this in ſome anger; for having, ſince 
you went, frequented thoſe people moſt, who- 
ſeemed moſt in your favour, I heard nothing that 
concerned you talked of ſo often, as that you went 
away in a black full-bottomed wig ; which I did 
but aſſert to be a bob, and was anſwered, Lowe is 


blind, 
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blind. I am perſuaded your wig had never ſuffered 
this criticiſm, but on the ſcore of your head, and 
the two eyes that are in it. 


Pray, when you write to me, talk of yourſclf ; 
there is nothing I ſo much deiire to hear of : talk 
a great deal ot yourſelf; that ſhe who I always 
thought talked beſt, may ſpeak upon the bet: ſubs 
jet. The ſhrines and reliques you tell me cf, no 
way engage my curiouty ; I had ten times rather 
go on pilgrimage to ſce one ſuch face as vours, 
than both St. 7% Bapiit's heads. I wiſh (fince 
you are grown ſo covetous of golden things) you 
had not only all the fine ſtatues you talk of, but 
even the golden image which Nebuchadnezzar ſet 


up, provided you were to travel no farther than 
you could carry it. a 


The court of Vienna is very edifying. The 
ladies, with reſpect to their huſbands, ſeem to un- 
derſtand that text literally, that commands to bear 
one another's burdens: but, I fancy, many a man 
there is like Jachar, an a between tuo burdens. 
I ſhall look upon you no more as a Chriſtian, when 
you paſs from that charitable court to the land of 
jealouſy. I expect to hear an exact account how, 
and at what places, you leave one of the thirty- 
nine articles after another, as you approach to the 
land of infidelity. Pray how far are you got al- 
ready? Amidſt the pomp of a high maſs, and the 

raviſhing 
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raviſhing trills of a Sanday opera, what did you 
think of the doctrine and diſcipline of the church 
of England? Had you from your heart a reve- 
rence- for Sernhold and Hephins * How did your 
Chriſtian virtues hold out in ſo long a voyage? 
You have, it ſeems (without paſſing the bounds of 
Chriftendom), out-travelled the fin of fornication : 
in a little time you'll look upon ſome others with 
more patience than the ladies here are capable of. 
I reckon, you'll time it fo well as to make your 
religion laſt to the verge of Chriftendem, that you 
may diſcharge your Chaplain (as humanity re- 
quires) in a place where he may find ſome buſi- 
neſs. 


I doubt not but I ſhall be told (when I come to 
Slow you through thoſe countries) in how pretty 
a manner you accommodated yourſelf to the cuſ- 
toms of the true Maſulmen. They will tell me at 
what town you practiſed to fit on the Sopha, at 
What village you learned to fold a Turban, where 
you was bathed and anointed, and where you 
parted with your black full- bottom. How happy 
muſt it be for a gay, young woman, to live in a 
country where it 1s a part of religious worſhip to 
be giddy-headed! I ſhall hear at Belgrade how the 
good Baſhaw received you with tears of joy, how 
he was charmed with your agreeable manner of 
pronouncing the words Allab and Mubamed; and 
how earneſtly you joined with him in exhorting 
your friend to embrace that religon. But I think 

his 
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his objetction was a juſt one; that it was attended 
with ſome circumſtances under which he could nat 
properly repreſent his Br/tannic Majeſty. 


Laſtly, I ſhall hear how, the firſt night you lay 
at Pera, you had a viſion of Mabomet's Paradiſe, 
and happily awaked without a ſoul ; from which 
bleſſed moment the beautiful body was left at full 


liberty to perform all the — functions it was 
made for. a 


J fee I have done in this letter, as I often have 
done in your company ; talked myſelf into a good 
humonr, when I begun in an ill one: the pleaſure 
of addreſſing to you makes me run on; and 'tis in 
your power to ſhorten this letter as much as you 
pleaſe, by giving over when you pleaſe: ſo I'll 
make it no longer by apologies. 

IBID, p. 122. 


SICKNESS. 


YOU formerly obſerved to me, that nothing 
made a more ridiculous figure in a man's life, than 
the diſparity we often find in him, fick and well: 
thus one of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetu- 
ally exhibiting a miſerable example of the weak- 
neſs of his mind, and of his body, in their turns. 
J have had frequent opportunities of late to conſi- 
der myſelf in theſe different views; and, I hope, 
have received ſome advantage by it, if what Wal- 
ler ſays, be true, that 

The 
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The ſeul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay d, 
Lets in new light thro" chinks that time has made. 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no leſs than old- 
age to the ſhaking down this ſcaffolding of the body, 
may diſcover the inward ſtructure more plainly. 
Sickneſs is a fort of early old- age; it teaches us a 
difidence in our earthly ſtate, and inſpires us with 
the thoughts of a future, better than a thouſand 
volumes of philoſophers and divines. It gives ſo 
warning a concuthton to thoſe props of our vanity, 
our {trength and youth, that we think of fortifying 
ourſelves within, when chere is ſo little dependence 
upon our outworks. Youth, at the very beſt, is but 
a betrayer of human life in a gentler and ſmoother 
manner than age; *tis like a ſtream that nouriſhes 
a plant upon a bank, and cauſes it to flouriſh and 
bloſſom to the fight, but at the ſame time is un- 
dermining it at the root in ſecret. My youth has 
dealt more fairly and openly with me, it has affor- 
ded ſeveral proſpects of my danger, and given me 
an advantage not very common to young men, that 
the attractions of the world have not dazzled me very 
much ; and I begin, where moſt people end, with 
a full conviction of the emptineſs of all forts of am- 
bition, and the unſatisfactory nature of all human 
pleaſures. When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me 
this ſcurvy tenement of my body will fall in a little 
time, I am e'en as unconcerned as was that honeſt 
Hibernian, who being in bed in the great ſtorm 
ſome years ago, and told the houſe would tumble 
. over his head, made anſwer, What care I for the 
| houſe ? 
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houſe? I am only a lodger. I fancy 'tis the beſt 
time to die when one is in the beſt humour: and fo 
exceſſively weak as I now am, 1 may ſay with con- 
ſcience, that I am not at all uneaſy at the thought, 
that many men, whom I never had any eſteem for, 
are likely to enjoy this world after me. When 1 
reflect what an inconſiderable little atom every 
ſingle man is, with reſpect to the whole creation, 
methinks 'tis a ſhame to be concerned at the re- 
moval of ſuch a trivial animal as I am. The morn- 
ing after my exit, the ſun will riſe as bright as 
ever, the flowers ſmell as ſweet, the plants ſpring 
as green, the world will proceed in its old courſe, 
people will laugh as heartily, and marry as faſt, as 
they were uſed to do. The memory of man (as it 
is elegantly expreſſed in the Book of Wiſdom) paſſ- 
eth away as the remembrance of a gueſt that tar- 
rieth but one day. 'There are reaſons enough, in 
the fourth chapter of the ſame book, to make any 
young man contented with the proſpect of death, 
«« For honourable age is not that which ſtandeth in 
length of time, or is meaſured by number of 
% years: But wiſdom is the grey hair to men; 
« and an unſpotted life is old- age. He was taken 
© away ſpeedily, leſt wickedneſs ſhould alter his un- 
** deritanding, or deceit beguile his ſoul.” &c. 


I am, &c, 
181. p. 183. 
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THE MANNERS OF A BOOKSELLER. 


To the Earl of BURLISGToON. 
My Lord, 


IF your Mare could ſpeak, ſhe would 
give an account of what extraordinary company 
the had on the road; which ſince ſhe cannot do, 
IJ will. 


It was the enterpriſing Mr. Lintot, the redoubt- 
able rival of Mr. Ton/on, who, mounted on a ſtone- 
horſe (no diſagreeable companion to your Lordſhip's 
mare), overtovk me in Wind/or-foret, He ſaid, 
he heard I defügned for Oxford, the ſeat of the 
_ Mules; and would, as my bookſeller, by all means, 
accompany me thither, 


I aſked him where he got his horſe? He anſwered, 
he got it of his Publiſher: ** For that rogue my 
„Printer (ſaid he) diſappointed me: I hoped to 
put him in good kumour by a treat at the tavern, 
©< of a brown fricaſſee of rabits, which coſt two 
« ſhillings, with two quarts of wine, beſides my 
t converſation. I thought myſelf cock- ſure of his 
% horſe, which he readily promiſed me, but ſaid 
1% that Mr. Ten/on had juit ſuch another deſign of 
* going to Cambridge, expecting there the copy of 
«<< 2 new kind of Horace from Dr. —— ; and if Mr. 
© Tonſon went, he was pre- engaged to attend him, 

« being to have the printing of the {aid copy. 
So, 
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* $0, in ſhort, I borrowed this ftone-horſe of my 
* Publiſher, which he had of Mr. Ol/dmix:n for a 
debt; he lent me, too, the pretty boy you ſee after 
me: he was a ſmutty dog yeſterday, and coſt me 
near two hours to waſh the ink off his face: but 
the Devil is a fair-conditioned Devil, and very 
forward in his Catechiſe : if you have any more 
«© bags, he ſhall carry them.“ 


«c 
cc 
cc 


46 


I thought Mr. Lixtot's civility not to be negleted ; 
ſo gave the boy a ſmall bag, containing three ſhirts, 
and an Elxcvir Virgil; and mounting in an inſtant, 
proceeded on the road, with my man before, my 
courteous ſtationer beſide, and the aforeſaid devil 
behind, 


Mr. Lintet began in this manner: Now, damn 
«© them! what if they ſhould put it in the news- 
« paper how you and I went together to Nxf>rd ® 
„ what would I care? If I ſhould go down into 
* Suſſex, they would ſay I was gone to the Speaker: 
«© But what of that? If my ſon were but big enough 
«© to go on with the buſineſs, by G—d I would 
keep as good company as old Jacob.“ 


Hereupon I enquired of his ſon. The lad 
«© (ſays he) has fine parts, but is fomewhar ſickly; 
much as you are—lT ſpare for nothing in his 
© education at Weſtminſter. Pray don't you think 
«© Weſimin/icr to be the beſt ſchool in Zngland ? 
«© Mott of the late Miniftry came out of it, ſo did 
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mary of this Miniſtry ; I hope the boy will make 
% his fortune.“ 


Don't you deſign to let him paſs a vear at Oxferd? 
% To what purpoſe ? (ſgid he) the Univerſities do 
1% but make Pedants, and 1 intend to breed him a 
% man cf bufineſs.” 


As Mr. Lintet was talking, I obſerved he ſat un- 
eaſy on his ſaddle, for which I expreiſed ſome ſoli- 
citude : Nothing, ſays he, I can bear it well enough; 
but ſince we have the day before us, methinks it 
would be very pleaſant for you to reſt a-while under 
the woods. When we were alighted, *<* See, here, 
% what a mighty pretty kind of Horace I have in 
«« my pocket! what if you amuſed yourſelf in turn- 
« ing an ode, till we mount again? Lord! if you 
«« pleaſed, what a clever Miſcellany might you 
4% make at your leiſure hours!“ Perhaps I may, 
faid I, if we ride on; the motion is an aid to my 
fancy ; a round trot very much awakens my ſpirits : 
then jog on apace, and [I'll think as hard as I can. 


Silence enſued for a full hour: after which Mr. 
Lintot lugg'd the reins, ſtopp'd ſhort, and broke out, 
«« Well, Sir, how far have you gone?“ I anſwered, 
Seven miles. Z—ds! Sir, ſaid Lintat, I thought 
« you had done ſeven ſtanzas. O/d7fworth, in a 
% ramble round WHimbleton-hill, would tranſlate a 
«© whole ode in half this time. I'll ſay that for 
% O/dfwwerth (though I loſt by his Timothy's), he 


© tranilatcs 
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«© tranſlates an ode of Horace the quickeſt of any 
man in England. I remember Dr. Xing would 
*« write verſes in a tavern three hours after he could 
*© not ſpeak: and there's Sir Richard, in that rum- 
bling old chariot of his, between Fleet-ditch and 
St. Giles's pound, ſhall make you half a Job.” 


Pray, Mr. Lintet (ſaid I) now you talk of Tranſ- 
lators, what is your method of managing them ? 
Sir, (replied he) thoſe are the ſaddeſt pack of 
*© rogues in the world; in a hungry fit, they'll 
«« ſwear they underſtand all the languages in the 
*< univerſe: I have known one of them take down 
a Greet book upon my counter, and cry, Ay, 
*© this is Hebrexv, I muſt read it from the latter end. 
«© By G—d,I can never be ſure in theſe fellows ; for 
J neither underſtand Greet, Latin, French, nor 
Italian, myſelf. But this is my way; I agree with 
«© them for ten ſhillings per ſheet, with a proviſo, 
«© that I will have their doings corrected by whom I 
* pleaſe: ſo by one or other they are led at lat to 
te the true ſenſe of an author; my judgement giving 
te the negative to all my tranſlators.” But how are 
you ſecure thoſe corretors may not impoſe upon 
you? Why, I get any civil gentleman, (eſpeci- 
« ally any Scetchman) that comes into my ſhop, 
c to read the original to me in Egliſß; by this I 
*© know whether my tranſlator be deficient, and 
© whether my corrector merits his money or not. 


I'll tell you what happened to me laſt month : 
© I bargained with S—— for a new verſion of La- 
2 3 « cretius, 
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cc 


cretius, to publiſh againſt Tox/en's ; agreeing to 
pay the author ſo many ſhillings at his producing 
ſo many lines, He made a great progreſs in a 


very ſhort time, and I gave it to the corrector 


to compare with the Latin; but he went directly 
to Creech's tranſlation, and found it the ſame, 
word for word, all but the firſt page. Now, 
what d'ye think I did? I arreſted the tranſlator 
for a cheat; nay, and I ſtopped the corector's 
pay too, upon this proof that he had made uſe 
of Creech inſtead of the original.“ 


Pray tell me next how you deal with the Critics. 
Sir, (ſaid he) nothing more eaſy. I can ſilence 
the molt formidable of them: the rich ones with 
a ſheet a-piece of the blotted manuſcript, which 
Toits me nothing; they'll go about with it to 
their acquaintance, and ſay they had it from the 
author, who ſubmmted to their correction : this 
has given ſome of them ſuch an air, that in 
time they come to be conſulted with, and dedi- 
cated to, as the top Critics of the town. —As 
for the poor Critics, I'll give you one inſtance 
of my management, by which you may gueſs at 
the reſt. A lean man, that looked like a very 
good icholar, came to me t'other day ; he turned 
over your Homer, ſhook his head, ſhrugged up 
his ſnhoulders and piſhed at every line of it: One 
would wonder (lays he) at the ſtrange preſump- 
tion of ſome men; Hemer is no ſuch eaſy taſk, 
that every ſtripling, every verſiner- He was 
going on, when my wife called to dinner: Sir, 

« ſaid 
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ſaid I, will you pleaſe to eat a piece of beef 
«« with me? Mr. Lintot, (ſaid he) I am ſorry you 
*© ſhould be at the expence of this great book; I am 
really concerned on your account—Sir, I am 
much obliged to you: if you can dine upon a 
piece of beef, together with a ſlice of pudding 
«« Mr. Lintot, I do not fay but Mr. Pope, if he 
«© would condeſcend to adviſe with men of learn- 
ing—Sir, the pudding is upon the table, if 
you pleaſe to go in—\ly critic complies, he 
comes to a taſte of your poetry, and tells me, in 


the ſame breath, that your book is commendable, 
and the pudding excellent. 
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«« Now, Sir, (concluded Mr. Lintot) in return 
to the frankneſs I have ſhewn, pray tell me, Is 
it the opinion of your friends at court that my 
«© Lord Lanſdonun will be brought to the bar or 
«© not?” I told nim, I heard he would not; and 


cc 


cc 


I hoped it, my Lord being one I had particular 


obligations to. ** T hat may be (replied Mr. Lin- 
«« tet); but by G—d, if he is not, I ſhall loſe the 
printing of a very good Trial.” 


Theſe, my Lord, are a few traits by which you 
may diſcern the genius of Mr. Lintot; which I 
have choſen icr the ſubject of a letter, I dropt 
him as ſoon as | got to Vx/ord, and paid a viſit to 
my ld Carleton, at Middleton. 


The converſations I enjoy here are not to be pre- 
judiced by my pen, and the pleaſures from them 
| only 
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only to be equalled when I meet your Lordſhip, 


1 hope in a few days to caſt myſelf from your horſe, 
at vour feet. 


I am, &c. 
. IBID. p. 242. 


DESCRIPTION OF A COUNTRY-SEAT. 
To the Duke of BUcRKINGHAM. 


{In enſwer to a Letter in which he incloſed the Deſcription of 
Buckingbam-houie, written by him to the D. of Sb.) 


PLINY was one of thoſe few authors who had a 
warm houſe over his head, nay, two houſes; as ap- 
pears by two of his epiſtles. I believe, if any of 
his contemporary authors durſt have informed the 
public where they lodged, we ſhould have found 
the garrets of Rome as well inhabited as thoſe of 
Fleet-ftreet; but *tis dangerous to let creditors 
into ſuch a ſecret ; therefore we may preſume that 
then, as well as now-a-days, nobody knew where 
they lived but their bookſellers. 


Tt ſeems, that when Virgil came to Rome, he had 
no lodging at all; he firſt introduced himſelf to 
Auguſtus by an epigram, beginning Nocte pluit tota 
an obſervation which probably he had not made, 
unleſs he had lain all night in the ſtreet. 


Where Juvenal lived, we cannot affirm; but in 
one of his ſatires he complains of the exceſſive price 


od 
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of lodgings; neither do I believe he would have 


talked fo feelingly of Codrus's bed, if there had 
been room for a bedfellow in it. 


I believe, with all the oflentation of PI u, he 
would have been glad to hive changed both his 
houſes for your Grace's one; which is a country- 
houſe in the ſumwer, and a town-houſe in the 
winter, and muſt be ewned to be the propereſt ha- 
bitation for a wiſe min, „no fres all the world 
change every feaiun wiitout ever changiag himſelf, 


I have been reading the deſcription of PHay's 
houſe, with an eye to yours; but fnding ien will 
bear no compariſon, will try if it can he matched 
by the large country - ſeat I inhabit at prent, and 
ſee what figure i it may make by the help of a florid 
deſcription. 


You muſt expect nothing regular in my deſcrip- 
tion, any more than in the houſe ; the whole vaſt 
edifice is ſo disjointed, and the ſeveral parts of it 
ſo detached one from the cther, and yet fo joining 
again, one cannot tell how, that, in one of my 
poetical fits, I imagined it had been a village in 
Amphion's time; where the cottages, having taken 
a country dance together, had been all out, and 
ſtood ſtone-ſtill with amazement ever ſince. 


You muſt excuſe me, if I ſay nothing of the 
Front; indeed I don't know which it is. A ſtran- 
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ger would be grievouſly diſappointed, who endea- 
voured to get into the houſe the right way. One 


would reaſonably expect, after the entry througtt 
the porch, to be let into the hall: alas, nothing 
leſs! yon find vourſelf in the houſe of office. 
From the parlour you think to ſtep into the draw- 
ing-room ; but, upon opening the iron-nailed door, 
you are convinced, by a flight of birds about your 
ears, and a cloud of duſt in your eyes, that it 1s 
the Pigeon-houſe. If you come into the chapel, 
you find its altars, like thoſe of the ancients, con- 


tinually ſmoaking ; but it is with the teams of 
the adjoining kitchen. 


The great hall within is high and ſpacious, 
flanked on one fide with a very long table, a true 
image of ancient hoſpitality : the walls are all over 
ornamented with monſtrous horns of animals, about 
twenty broken pikes, ten or a dozen blunder- 
buſes, and a ruſty match-lock muſquet or two, 
which we were informed had ſerved in the civil 
wars. Here is cne vaſt arched window, beautifully 
darkened with divers *ſcutcheons of painted glaſs ; 
one ſhining pane in particular bears date 1286, 
which alone preſerves the memory of a Knight, 
whoſe iron armour is long ſince periſhed with ruſt, 
and whoſe alabaſter noſe is mouldered from his 
monument. The face of dame Elcancr, in another 
piece, owes more tc that ſingle pane than to all the 
glaſſes ſhe ever conſulted in her life. After this, 
who can ſay that glaſs is frail, when it is not half 

| ſo 
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fo frail as human beauty, or glory! and yet I 
can't but ſigh to think that the moſt authentic re- 
cord of fo ancient a family ſhould lie at the mercy 
of every infant who flings a tone, In former days 
there have dined in this hall gartered Knights, 
and courtly Dames, attended by uſhers, ſewers, 
and ſeneſchals; and yet it was but laſt night, 
that an owl flew hither, and miſtook it for a barn. 


This hall lets you (up and down) over a very 
high threſhold into the great parlour, Its con- 
rents are 2 broken-belly'd virginal, a couple of 
crippled velvet chairs, with two or three mildew'd 
pictures of mouldy anceſtors, who look as diſmally 
as if they came freth from hell, with all their brim- 
ſtone about them: theſe are carefully ſet at the 
farther corner ; for the windows, being every where 
broken, make it ſo convenient a place to dry pop- 


Pies and muſtard-ſeed, that the room is appropri- 
ated to that ule, 


Next this parlour, as I ſaid before, lies the pi- 
geon-houſe ; by the ide of which runs an entry, 
which lets you on one hand and t'other into a bed- 
chamber, a buttery, and a ſmall hole called the 
chaplain's ſtudy: then follow a brew-houſe, a 
little green and gilt parlour, and the great 
ſtairs, under which is the dairy : a little farther on 
the right, the ſervants hall; and by the ſide of it, 
up fix ſteps, the old lady's cloſet for her private 
devotions ; which has a lattice into the hall, in- 
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tended (as we imagine) that at the ſame time as 
ſhe pray'd ſhe might have an eye on the men and 
maids. There are upon the ground- floor, in all, 
twenty-ſix apartments ; among which I muſt not 
forget a chamber which has in it a large antiquity 
of timber, that ſeems to have been either a bed- 
ſtead, or a cyder- preis. 


The kitchen is built in form of the Rotunda, 
being one vaſt vault to the top of the houſe ; where 
one aperture ſerves to let out the ſmoke, and let 
in the light. By the blackneſs of the walls, the 
circular fires, vaſt cauldrons, yawning mouths of 
ovens and furnaces, you would think it either the 
forge of Vulcan, the cave of Polypheme, or the 
temple of Malach. The horror of this place has 
made ſuch an impreſſion on the country people, 
that they believe the Witches keep their Sabbath 
here, and that once a year the Devil treats them 


with infernal veniſon, a roaſted tiger ſtuffed with 
ten-penny nails. 


Above ftairs we have a number of rooms; you 
never paſs out of one into another but by the aſcent 
or deſcent of two or three ſtairs. Our beſt room 
is very long and low, of the exact proportion of a 
bandbox. In moſt of theſe rooms there are hang- 
ings of the fineſt work in the world, that is to ſay, 
thoſe which Arachne ſpins from her own bowels. 
Were it not for this only furniture, the whole 
would be a miſerable ſcene of naked walls, flaw'd 

ciclings, 
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cielings, broken windows, and ruſty locks. The 
roof is ſo decayed, that after a favourable ſhower 
we may expect a crop of muſhrooms between the 
chinks of our floors, All the doors are as little 
and low as thoſe to the cabbins of packet-boats. 
Theſe rooms have for many years had no other in- 
habitants than certain rats, whoſe very age renders 
them worthy of this ſeat, for the very rats of this 
venerable houſe are grey: fince theſe have not yet 
quitted it, we hope at leaſt that this ancient man- 
ſion may not fall during the ſmall remnant theſe 
poor animals have to live, who are now too infirm 
to remove to another. There is yet a ſmall ſub- 
ſiſtence left them in the few remaining books of 
the library. 


We had never ſeen half what I had deſcribed, 
but for a ſtarch'd grey-headed Steward, who is as 
much an antiquity as any in this place, and looks 
like an old family picture walked out of its frame, 
He entertained us as we paſſed from room to room 
with ſeveral relations of the family ; but his obſer. 
vations were particularly curious when we came to 
the cellar: he informed us where ſtood the triple 
rows of butts of ſack, and where were ranged the 
bottles of tent, for toaſts in a morning ; he pointed 
to the ſtands that ſupported the iron-hoop'd hogſ- 
heads of ſtrong beer; then ſtepping to a corner, 
he lugged out the tattered fragments of an un- 
framed picture: This (ſays he, with tears) was 
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poor Sir Thomas / once maſter of all this drink. 
„He had two ſons, poor young maſters! who 
«© never arrived to the age of his beer; they both 
«c fell ill in this very room, and never went out 
on their own legs.” He could not paſs by a 
heap of broken bottles without taking up a 
piece, to ſhew us the Arms of the family upon it. 
He then led us np the tower by dark winding 
ſtone ſteps, which landed us into ſeveral little 
rooms one above another. One of theſe was nailed 
up, and our guide whiſpered to us as a ſecret the 
. occaſion of it: It ſeems the courſe of this noble 
blood was a little interrupted about two centuries 
ago, by a freak of the Lady France:, who was 
here taken in the fact with a neighbouring Prior, 
ever ſince which the room has been nailed up, and 
branded with the name of the Adultery-Chamber. 
The ghoſt of lady Frances is ſuppoſed to walk 
there, and ſome prying maids of the family report 
that they have ſeen a Lady in a fardingale through 
the key-hole; but this matter is huſht up, and the 
ſervants are forbid to talk of it. 


I muſt needs have tired you by this long de- 
ſcription : but what engaged me in it, was a ge- 
nerous principle to preſerve the memory of that, 
which itſelf muſt ſoon fall into deſt, nay, perhaps 
part of it, before this letter reaches your hands. 


indeed we. ewe this old hens the dne hind of 
gratitude that we do to an old friend, who har- 
| bours 
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Bours us in his declining condition, nay even in 
his laſt extremities. How fit is this retreat for 
uninterrupted ſtudy, where no one that paſſes by 
can dream there is an inhabitant, and even thoſe 
who would dine with us dare not ftay under our 
roof! Any one that ſees it, will own I could not 
have choſen a more likely place to converſe with 
the dead in. I had been mad indeed if I had left 
your Grace for any one but Homer. But when I 
return to the living, I ſhall have the ſenſe to en- 
deavour to converſe with the beſt of them, and 
ſhall therefore as ſoon as poſſible tell you in per- 
ſon how much I am, &c. 

| IBID, p- 247» 


APOLOGY FOR HIS RELIGIOUS 
| TENETS. 
My Lox p, | 
I AM truly obliged by yeur kind con- 
dolence on my Father's death, and the deſire you 
expreſs that I ſhould improve this incident to my 
advantage. I know your Lordſhip's friendſhip to 
me is ſo extenſive, that you include in that wiſh 
both my ſpiritual and my temporal advantage ; and 
it is what I owe to that friendſhip, to open my mind 
unreſervedly to you on this head. It is true I have 
loſt a parent, for whom no gains I could make would 
be any equivalent. But that was not my only tye; I 
thank God another ſtill remains (and long may it 
remain) of the ſame tender nature; Geritrix eff 
z1ihi—and excuſe me if I fay with Euryalus, 


Nequeam lachrymas perferre parentis. 
Aaz A 
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A rigid divine may call it a carnal tye, but ſure it 
is a virtuous one: at leaſt I am more certain that it 
is a duty of nature to preſerve a good parent's life 
and happineſs, than I am of any ſpeculative point 
whatever. 


Igraram hujus guodcungue pericli 
Hanc ego, nunc, linguam ? 


For ſhe, my Lord, would think this ſeparation 
more grievous than any other; and I, for my part, 
know as little as poor Euryalus did, of the ſucceſs 
of ſuch an adventure (for an adventure it is, and 
no ſmall one, in ſpite of the moſt poſitive divinity), 
Whether the change would be to my ſpiritual ad- 
vantage, God only knows; this I know, that I 
mean as well in the religion I now profeſs, as I can 
poſſibly ever do in another. Can a man who 
thinks ſo, juſtify a change, even if he thought both 
equally good? To ſuch an one, the part of Joining 
with any one body of Chriſtians might perhaps be 
eaſy, but I think it would not be fo, to Renounce 
the other. 


Your Lordſhip has formerly adviſed me to read 
the beſt Controverſies between the Churches. Shall 
I tell you a ſecret? I did ſo at fourteen years old, 
(for I loved reading, and my father had no other 
books) there was a collection of all that had been 
written on both fides in the reign of King James 
the Second: I warmed my head with them ; and 
the conſequence was, that I found myſelf a Papiſt 
and a Proteſtant by turns, according to the laſt book 
I read. I am afraid moſt Seekers are in the fame 
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eaſe, and when they ſtop, they are not ſo properly 
converted, as outwitted. You ſee how little glory 
you would gain by my converſion. And, after all, 
[ verily believe your Lordſhip and I are both of the 


fame religion, if we were thoroughly underftood by 
one another; and that all honeſt and reaſonable 
Chriſtians would be fo, if they did but talk enough 
together every day ; and had nothing to do together, 
but to ſerve God, and live in peace with their 
neighbour, 


As to the temporal fide of the queſtion, I can 
have no diſpute with you ; it is certain, all the he- 
neficial circumſtances of life, and all the ſhining 
ones, lie on the part you would invite me to. But 
if I could bring myſelf to fancy, what I think you 
do but fancy, that I have any talents for active life, 
I want health for it; and beſides it is a real truth, 
I have leſs Inclination (if poſſible) than Ability. 
Contemplative life is not only my ſcene, but it is my 
habit too. I begun my life, where molt people end 
theirs, with a diſreliſh of all that the world calls am- 
bition : I don't know why ' tis called fo, for to me it 
always ſeemed to be rather fooping than climbing. I'll 
tell you my politic and religious fentiments in a few 
words. In my politics, I think no further than 
how to preſerve the peace of my life, in any go- 
vernment under which I live; nor in my religion, 
than to preterve the peace of my conſcience, in any 
church with which I communicate. I hope all 
churches and all governments are ſo far of God, 
as they are rightly underſtood, and rightly admini- 
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ſtered : and where they are, or may be wrong, I 
leave it to God alone to mend or reform them ; which 
whenever he does, it muſt be by greater inſtruments 
than I am. I am not a Papiſt, for I renounce the 
temporal invaſions of the papal power, and deteſt 
their arrogated authority over Princes and States. 
I am a Catholic in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. 
If I was born under an abſolute prince, 1 would be 
a quiet ſubject: but I thank God I was not. I 
have a due ſenſe of the excellence of the Brit:h 
conſtitution. In a word, the things I have always 
wiſhed to ſee, are not a Roman Catholic, or a French 
Catholic, or a Spaniſh Catholic, but a true Catholic : 
and not a King of Whigs, or a King of Tories, 
but a King of Erg/and. Which God of his mercy 
grant his preſent Majeſty may be, and all future 
Majeſties: You ſee, my Lord, I end like a preacher : 
this is Sermo ad Clerum, not ad Populum. Believe 
me, with infinite obligation and ſincere thanks, 
ever Your, &c. 
IBID. p. 322. 


DEFENCE AGAINST A NOBLE LORD's 
REFLEXIONS. 


THERE was another reafon why I was filent as 
to that paper] took it for a Lady's (on the print- 
er's word in the title-page) and thought it too 
preſuming, as well as indecent, to contend with 
one of that Sex in altercation: For I never was ſo 
mean a creature as to commit my Anger againſt a 
Lady to paper, though but in a private Letter. But 
ſoon after, her denial of it was brought to me by 
a Noble perſon of real Haucur and Truth, Your 

Lord- 
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Lordſhip indeed ſaid you had it from a Lady, and 
the Lady ſaid it was your Lordſhip's; ſome thought 
the beautiful by-blow had Two Fathers, or (if one 
of them will hardly be allowed a man) Taue Mo- 
thers ; indeed I think both Sexes had a ſhare in it, 
but which was zpermeſt, I know not: I pretend 
not to determine the exact method of this ity 
Fornication : and, if I call it Yours, my Lord, tis 
only becauſe, whoever got it, you brought it forth. 


Here, my Lord, allow me to obſerve the different 
proceeding of the [gnoble Poet, and his Noble Enc- 
mics, What he has written of Fanny, Adonis, 
Sappbo, or who you will, he owned, he publiſhed, 
he ſet his name to: What they have publiſhed of 
him, they have denied to have written; and what 
they have ritten of him, they have denied to have 
publiſhed. One of theſe was the cafe in the paſt 
Libel, and the other in the preſent ; for, though 
the parent has owned it to a few choice friends, it 
is ſuch as he has been obliged to deny, in the moſt 


particular terms, to the great Perſon whoſe opinion 
concerned him moſt. 


Yet, my Lord, this Epiſtle was a piece not writ- 
ten in -a/te, or in a paſſion, but many months after 
all pretended provocation; when you was at ful/ 
leiſure at Hampton-Court, and I the object /irgled, 
like a Deer out of Seaſan, for ſo ill-timed, and 
II- placed a diverfion. It was a deliberate work, 
directed to a Reverend Perſon, of the moſt /erious 


and 
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and /acred character, with whom you are known 
to cultivate a H rid correſpondence, and to whom 
it will not be doubted, but you open your /ecret 
ſentiments, and deliver your real judgment of men 
and things. This, I ſay, my Lord, with ſubmiſſion, 
could not but awaken all my Refe4ion and Attention. 
Your Lordſhip's opinion of me as a Poet, I cannot 
help; it is yours, my Lord, and that were enough 
to mortify a poor man; but it is not yours alone, 
you muſt be content to ſhare it with the Gentlemen 
of the Danciad, and (it may he) with many more 
innocent and ingenious men. If your Lordſhip de- 
ſtroys my poerical character, they will claim their 
part in the glory; but, give me leave to ſay, if 
my moral character be ruined, it muſt be holly 
the work of your Lord/bip ; and will be hard even. 
for you to do, unleſs I my/elf co-operate. 


How can you talk (my moſt worthy Lord) of all 
Pope's Works as ſo many Libe!s, affirm, that he 
| has no invention but in Defamation, and charge him 
with /elling another man's labours printed with his 
on name? Fye, my Lord, you forget yourſelf. 
He printed not his name before a line of the per- 
ſon's you mention ; that perſon himſelf has told 
you and all the world, in the book itſelf, what part 
he had in it, as may be ſeen at the concluſion of 
his notes to the Odyſſey. I can only ſuppoſe your 
Lordſhip (not having at that time forget your Greek) 
deſpiſed to look upon the Tranſlation; and ever ſince 
entertained too mean an opinion of the Tranſlator 

| o 
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to caſt an eye upon it. Beſides, my Lord, when 
you ſaid he / another man's works, vou ought in 
Juſtice to have added that he boucht them, which 
very much alters the Ca. What he gave him was 
five hundred pounds : his receipt can he produced 
to your Lordſhip. I dare not affirm he was as well 
paid as /eme Writers (much his inferiors) have been 
ſince; but your Loriſhip will reſtect that I am 
no man of Quality, either to 4½% or % ſcribling 
ſo high: and that I have neither Place, Penſion, 
nor Power to reward for ſecret Services. It cannot 
be, that one of your rank can have the leait Exwy 
to ſuch an author as I am; but, were that po/- 
ſible, it were much better gratified by employ- 
ing not your own, but ſome of th2/e low and ignoble 
pens to do you this mean office. I dare engage you'll 
have them for leſs than I gave Mr. Broom, if your 
friends have not raiſed the market: Let them 
drive the bargain for you, my Lord; and you 
may depend on ſeeing, every day in the week, as 
many (and now and then as pretty) Verſes, as 
theſe of your Lordſhip. 


And would it not be full as well, that my poog 
perſon ſhould be abuſed by them, as by one of your 
rank and quality? Cannot Curl do the ſame? nay, 
has he not done it before your Lordſhip, in the 
ſame lind of Language, and almoſt the /ame word ? 
I cannot but think, the werthy and diſcreet Clergy- 
man himſelf will agree, it is improper, nay un- 
chriſtian, to expoſe the per/onal defects of our bra- 
ther ; that both ſuch perfect forms as yours, and 

ſuch 
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ſuch unfortunate ones as mine, proceed from the 
hand of the ſame Maker, who faſpioneth his Veſſels 
as he pleaſeth; and that it is not from their ſhape 
we can tell whether they were made for honour or 
diſhonour. In a word, he would teach you Charity 
to your greateſt enemies; of which number, my 
Lord, I cannot be reckoned, fince, though a Poet,, 
I was never your flatterer. 


Next, my Lord, as to the Ob/curity of my Birth, 
(a reflection copied alſo from Mr. Curl and his 
ren) I am ſorry to be obliged to ſuch a pre- 
famption as to name my Family in the ſame leaf 
with your Lordſhip's : but my Father had the 
honour in one inſtance to reſemble yon, for 
he was a younger Brother. He did not indeed 
think it a Happineſs to bury his elder Brother, 
though he had one, who wanted ſome of thoſe 
good qualities which yours poſſeſt. How ſincerely 
glad could I be, to pay to that young Nobleman's 
memory the debt I owed to his friendſhip, whoſe 
early death deprived your family of as much Vis 


and Honour as he left behind him in any branch of 


it! But as to my Father, I could aſſure you, my 
Lord, that he was no Mechanic (neither a Hatter,. 
nor, which might pleaſe your Lordſhip yet better, 
a Cobler), but in truth, of a very tolerable Family: 
And my Mother of an ancient one, as well born 
and educated as that Lady, whom your Lordſhip 


made choice of to be the Mother of year own chil-. 


dren; whoſe merit, beauty, and vivacity, (if tranſ- 
mitted. 
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Mitted to your poſterity) will be a better preſert 
than even the noble blood they derive o»ly from 
you: A Mother, on whom I was never obliged ſo 
far to reflect, as to ſay, ſhe /poiled ne; and a Fa- 
ther, who never found himſelf obliged to ſay of 
me, that he di/approwed my Conduct. In a word, 
my Lord, I think it enough, that my Parents, 
ſuch as they were, never coſt me a Blaſh; and that 
their Son, ſuch as he is, never colt them a Tear. 


I have purpoſely omitted to conſider your Lord- 
ſhip's Criticiſms on my Poetry. As they are ex- 
actly the ſame with thoſe of the forementioned Au- 
thors, I apprehend they would juſtly charge me 
with partiality, if I gave to you what belongs to 
them; or paid more diſtinction to the /ame things 
when they are in your mouth, than when they 
were in theirs. It will be ſhewing both them and 
you (my Lord) a more particular reſpect, to obſerve 
how much they are honoured by your imitation of 
them, which indeed is carried through your whole 
Epiſtle. I have read ſomewhere at Scheel (though 
] make it no Vanity to have forgot where) that 
Tully naturalized a few phraſes at the inſtance of 
ſame of his friends. Your Lordſhip has'done more 
in honour of theſe Gentlemen ; you have autho- 
rized not only their {4/ertions, but their Style. 
For example, 4 Flow that wants ſkill te reſtrain 
its ardour,—a Dictionary that gives us nothing at 
its own expence.—4s luxuriant branches bear but 
little fruit, fo Wit unprin'd is but raw fruit 

Whils 
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While you rehearſe ignorance, you Fill know enough 
to do it in Verſe—Wits are but glittering ignorance. 
-The account of how we paſs our time—and, The 
weight on Sir R. Ws brain. You can ever 
receive from no head more than ſuch a head (as no 
head) has to give: Your Lordſhip would have ſaid 
zever receive inſtead of ever, and any head inſtead 
of no head, But all this is perfectly new, and has 
greatly enriched our language. 
| LETTERS, v. 6. p. 88. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE's RETREAT, 


I NOW hold the pen for my Lord Bolingbroke, 
who is reading your Letter between two Hay- 
cocks ; but his attention 15 ſomewhat diverted by 
caſting his eyes on the clouds, not in admiration 
of what you ſay, but for fear of a ſhower. He is 
pleaſed with your placing him in the Triumvirate, 
between yourſelf and me ; though he ſays that he 
doubts he ſhall fare like Lepidus, while one of us 
runs away with all the power, like Augu/tus, and 
another with all the pleaſures, like Anthony. It 
is upon a foreſight of this, that he has fitted up 
his farm, and you will agree, that this ſcheme of 
retreat at leaſt is not founded upon weak appear. 
ances. Upon his return from the Bath, all pec- 
cant humours, he finds, are purged out of him; 
and his great 'Temperance and Oeconomy are ſo 
ſignal, that the firit is fit for my conſtitution, and 
the latter would enable you to lay up ſo much 
money as to buy a Biſhoprick in England, As to 

the 
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the return of his health and vigour, were you here, 

you might enquire of his Hay-makers ; but as to 
his temperance, I can aniwer that (for one whole 
day) we have had nothing for dinner but mutton- 
broth, beans and bacon, and a barn-door fowl. 


Now his Lordſhip is run after his Cart, I have a 
moment left to myſelf to tell you, that 1 over-heard 
him yeſterday agree with a painter for 200 J. to 
paint his country-hall with Trophies of rakes, 
ſpades, prongs, &c. and other ornaments merely 
* 2 eoting Was grace 3 nem. 
IBID, P. 181. 


THE DEATH OF MR. GAV. 

IT is not a time to complain that you have not 
anfwered me two letters (in the laſt of which I 
was impatient under ſome fears): It is not now 
indee@a. time to think of myſelf, when one of the 
neareſt and longeſt ties I have ever had, is broken 
all on a ſudden; by the unexpected death of poor 
Mr. Gay. An inflammatory fever hurried him 
out of this life in three days. He died laſt night 
at nine o'clock, not deprived of his ſenſes entirely 
at laſt, and poſſeſſing them perfectly till within 


five hours. He aſked of you a few hours before, 
when in acute torment by the inflammation in his 
bowels and breait. His eflects are in the Duke of 
Rucenſbury's cultody. His fiſters, we ſuppoſe, 
will be his heirs, who are two widows; as yet it 
is not known whether or no he left a will. 

Bb Good 
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Good God ! how often are we to die before we go 
quite off this ſtage! In every friend we loſe a 
part of ourſelves, and the beſt part. God keep 
thoſe we have left! Few are worth praying for, 
and one's ſelf the leaſt of all. 


I ſhall never ſee yon now, I believe; one of 
your principal calls to Exgland is at an end. In- 
deed he was the moſt amiable by far, his qualities 
were the gentleſt ; but I love you as well, and as 
firmly, Would to God the man we have loſt had 
not been ſo amiable, nor ſo good! but that's a 
wiſh for our own ſakes, not for his. Sure, if In- 
nocence and Integrity can deſerve Happineſs, it 
muſt be his. Adieu! I can add nothing to what 
you will feel, and diminiſh nothing from it. 

IBID. p- 259. 
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